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Only  tour  national  magazines  published  more  advertising 
during  1958  than  the  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  MAGAZINE! 


Surprising — but  it’s  so!  Though  it  covers 
but  one  market,  the  Chicago  Tribune  Mag¬ 
azine  ranks  with  the  giants  in  advertising 
volume.  Here  are  the  total  linage  figures  for 
1958: 


1.  Life . 2,320,191 

2.  New  Yorker . 2,080,136 

3.  Saturday  Evening  Post . 1,966,000 

4.  Business  Week . 1,824,934 


5.  CHICAGOTRIBUNEMAGAZINE  1,565,767 


Chicago’s  best-read  magazine  clearly  out¬ 
performs  all  rivals  in  the  important  Chicago 
market.  In  1,275,000  families,  90'' r,  of  the 
men  and  95  %  of  the  women  read  it  regular¬ 
ly  every  week. 

Advertisers  are  increasing  their  use  of 
this  powerful  medium.  Why  not  put  it  to 
work  for  you? 

t69(kK...  Mm 


ihelttbuhe  geh  ism  in  Chicago/ 


AERIAL  VIEW  OF  CHICAGO  PLAI  T 


3-2  RATIO  NEWSPAPER  FOLDER, 
custom-built  for  CUNEO  PRESS*  INC. 

Cuneo  Press  wanted  the  BEST  newspaper  folder  available 
to  supplement  a  magazine-type  folder  attached 
to  a  modern,  high-speed  Rotogravure  Press. 


CUNEO  PRESS,  INC 


This  nation-wide  organization  has  plants  loca'-d 
throughout  the  United  States.  Over  7,000  employ  I's 
are  engaged  in  the  printing  and  production  of 
every  type  of  material  ranging  from  newspai  er 
Rotogravure  sections  and  national  magazlnt-s, 
printed  in  Black  and  White  and  full  color,  to  small 
run  folders  and  catalogs,  by  the  millions. 
Letterpress,  Lithography  and  Offset 
processes  are  in  daily  use. 


They  chose 
SCOTT 

This  custom-built,  3-2  ratio  Folder  was  specially 
designed  for  CUNEO  PRESS  and  incorporates 
such  features  as: 


3-2  Folder  with  safety  coupling  and  automatic 
"kick-out"  clutch  to  prevent  paper  chokes. 

• 

Chrome  plated  parts 
Air-blown  type  angle  bars  and  former 


Specially  built  angle  bar  structure  for  maximum 
flexibility  of  page  positioning  in  the  product. 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE;  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1S7S 


SCOTT  invites  inquiries  regarding  their 
famous  3-2  folders,  custom-built  in  size 
and  capacity  to  meet  your  needs.  The 
experience  of  over  30  years  is  built  into 
this  outstanding  folder. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


presses 
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Westley  Richards  British 
Duelling  Pistol,  Cap  and  Ball, 
.53  caliber,  smooth  bore 


You  can’t  miss  when  you  aim  at  this  rich  market.  With  over  two 
million  people  it  ranks  with  the  biggest.  And  with  more  spending 
power  per  family  it  leads  most.  In  Indianapolis,  for  example  average 
annual  income  per  family  is  $6,865  .  .  .  15.6%  above  the  national 
average.  Retails  sales  per  family,  at  $4,620  annually,  are  12th  among 
cities  of  over  600,000.t  And  with  56.4%  coverage  of  the  area  The  Star 
and  The  News  lay  down  a  barrage  that  will  blast  those  sales  loose  for 
your  products.  Write  today  for  complete  market  data. 

t  Sales  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  19S8 


*THE  45-COUNTY  TRADING  AREA 
THAT’S  BIGGER  THAN  YOU  THINK! 


Population:  2,117,100 

Income:  $3,740,248,000 

Retail  Sales:  $2,472,792,000 
Coverage:  56.4%  By 

The  Star  and  The  News 


STAR 
NEWS 


■  I  *  '  ^  I  •' 

Imdianapolis 
India  ndpoljti 


Morning  &  Sunday 


Evening 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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In  the  1950  census,  26  U.S.  cities  had  populations  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  400,000.  In  spite  of  the  odds  in  favor  of  these  larger 
metropolitan  centers.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  came  in  7th 
of  all  the  daily  morning  newspapers  of  United  States  and 
Canada  in  total  advertising  lineage  published  in  1 958.  Here 
are  the  first  10  and  a  half-dozen  other  prominent  papers 
that  help  show  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  in  perspective. 


1 .  Miami  Herald 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

4.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

5.  Washington  Post  &  Times-Herald 

6.  Phoenix  Republic 

★  7.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

9.  Tampa  Tribune 

10.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


38,736,153 

37,098,201 

32,715,176 

29,961,081 

28,114,093 

25,546,284 

25,405,743 

24,01 1,801 

23,301,534 

23,297,174 


13.  New  York  Times 
16.  Jacksonville  Times-Union 
24.  Indianapolis  Star 
29.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
33.  Atlanta  Constitution 
42.  Boston  Herald 


22,750,584 

20,752,365 

18,857,797 

17,608,271 

17,369,300 

15,830,977 


Only  fine  results  for  advertisers  could  possibly  have  main¬ 
tained  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  in  such  a  dominant  position. 
Is  The  Times  7th  on  your  schedule? 


Phone  ■  write  •  wire  or  better  still 
for  more  detoiled  morket 


All  figures  from  Medit 
Records  First  SO  Report 
for  1958. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

March  15-17 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring 
convention,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  15-18 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  meeting. 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City. 

March  16-27 — American  Pract  Institute  seminar.  Managing  Editors  and 
News  Editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

March  19-21— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  seminar  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

March  26— United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Spring  meeting, 
Kentucky  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

March  21-23 — Midwest  Crculation  Managers'  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

March  23-24— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Board  of  Directors  meet¬ 
ing,  San  Salvador. 

March  23-28 — Seminar  on  crime  news  reporting.  Northwestern  University's 
School  of  Law  and  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Evanston,  III. 

April  3-4 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  silver  anniversary  convention, 
Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

April  3-4— Nevada  State  Press  Association  convention.  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
April  4 — United  Press  International  Broadcasters  of  Minnesota  Association 
Spring  meeting,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

April  5-8 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
convention,  Eden  Roc  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

April  6-17 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  Classified  Advertising,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  City. 

April  15— Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 
April  16-18 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Statler,  Washington,  D.C. 

April  16-18 — Nebraska  Press  Association  annual  convention,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
April  16-18 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  annual  convention.  Plainsman 
Hotel,  Williston,  N.  Dak. 

April  16-18 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Sheraton-Carlton,  Washington,  D.C. 

April  17 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  19-21— Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  semi¬ 
annual  meeting,  Curtis  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

April  19-21— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Spring  con¬ 
vention,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

April  19-21— Controllers  Institute  of  America,  Eastern  Conference,  John 
Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

April  19-21— Oh  io  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo. 

April  20 — Associated  Press,  annual  membership  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York. 

April  20-23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  73rd  annual 
convention,  Waldorf-Astoria,  Now  York. 

April  23-25 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W,  Va. 

April  27-May  2-^ournalIsm  Week,  School  of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

April  27-May  8 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  Publishers,  Editors  and 
Chief  News  Executives  of  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation,  Columbia. 
April  29-30 — International  Advertising  Association,  llth  annual  convention. 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City. 

April  30-May  1-2 — Illinois  Editor  and  Publisher  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Semina^  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  III. 

May  1-3 — lexas  Association  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Galvez,  Galveston,  Texas. 

May  1-3  —Florida  Press  Association,  Spring  convention.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Communications,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

May  2 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  newspapers  Spring  meeting,  St.  Paul. 
May  2-3  — ^The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Columbus. 

May  3  — Northeast  Flat  Bed  Pressman's  Association,  annual  meeting.  Shore 
Line  Times  plant,  Guilford,  Conn. 

May  10-15 — Aviation  Writers  Association,  annual  convention,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

May  I  ^—United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts, 
Spring  meeting,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  I5--Canadian  Press  Ontario  Regional  meeting,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
May  15-17 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University 
Park,  Pa. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  — 

you  can’t  get  by  with  less 


BECAUSE . . .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any  single  daily  news- 
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ACB's  Five  Offices 
SERVICE  Your  Advertisers 


Prompt  ACB  Service  on  checking  proofs  pleases  the  agencies, 
the  advertisers  and  the  business  office  of  the  newspapers. 

That’s  why  ACB  maintains  fully  staffed  offices  at  New 
York,  Chicago,  Memphis,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  papers  are  received  and  checking  proofs  distri¬ 
buted  in  far  less  time  to  agencies  and  advertisers. 

Thus,  the  advertiser  has  his  evidence  that  the  ad  ran  as 
scheduled;  the  agency  can  handle  the  billing  without  delay. 
And  the  newspaper  gets  its  money  sooner. 

In  these  5  Offices,  ACB  employs  about  400  people.  Some 
of  these  people  have  been  with  ACB  for  25  years  and  over. 
Large  numbers  of  them  wear  service  buttons  denoting  from 
10  to  20  years. 

Among  them  you  will  find  some  who  know  your  news¬ 
paper  and  your  local  and  national  advertisers  almost  as  well 
as  you  know  them  yourself. 


'T^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

Nfw  Y«Hi  (1il  IMtMfl  Avt.  *  Cbicaft  (3)  II  S.  MtdiifH  Av«.  *  CiUwhiii  (19 
21  SmHi  Tkirl  St.  *  Mniigliis  (3)  1M  JtlftrsM  Avi.  *  S«i  IraKhc*  (S)  51  First  St. 


[the  service  that  HttPS  IN  THE  USE  Of  NEWSPUPER  ADVERTISING! 


E&P  is  not  a  cure-all — but  the  pressure  of  business 
can  be  relieved  with  a  subscription  prescription. 
Trip  up  Old  Man  Worry  by  subscribing  NOW! 


Name . 

Address . 

City . Zone  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 

$6S0  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


rwin  d  i^olumn 

if  if  'k  -k  ic  if 

PERSONAL  journalism’s  OBITUARY  appeared  a  long  tune  ago, 
perhaps  prematurely.  Sparkling  gems  of  personal  joumalinn 
still  shine  in  rare  instances  and  far  places.  A  few  of  the  rip¬ 
roaring,  highly  individualistic  editors  are  still  alive — and  kicking. 

1  am  indebted  to  Joe  Swan,  in^ructor  in  journalism  at  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Collie,  Superior,  for  a  copy  of  The  International, 
a  handset  tabloid  published  six  times  a  year  ($1  a  year)  at 
Preside,  Texas,  on  the  Mexican  border  by  Juan  Rivera.  Some 
stories  are  in  Spanish  but  most  are  in  English  or  a  reasonable 
facsimile  thereof. 

The  logotype  flies  the  flags  of  both  nations  and  this  motto: 
“Harsh  Words  Make  Enemies — Kind  Words  Make  Friends.” 
That  saccharine  sentiment  did  not  prohibit  Editor  Rivera  from 
this  succinct  estimate  of  a  neighbor: 

“The  only  property  that  siifTered  damage  during  the  recent 
heavy  rains  in  Presidio  community  was  my  lot  at  home  because 
my  bad  Mexican  alien-resident  neighbor  Rubio  direct  his  roof 
drain  water  into  my  lot  causing  a  deep  creek,  I  made  a  complaint 
to  Marfa  authority  but  they  disregard  it  completely.  Seems  like 
my  alien  neighbor  has  even  the  right  to  kill  me  and  set  fire  to 
my  home.  I  am  not  living  in  Presidio  as  a  refuge  from  alien 
countries,  I  am  a  citizen  born  in  this  Country,  I  am  a  volunteer 
World  War  I  Veteran,  I  pay  School  Taxes  for  Presidio  and  Marfa 
Schools,  I  pay  city  taxes  for  Marfa  property,  I  pay  Stale  and 
County  taxes  for  Presidio  and  Marfa  property  and  I  have  been 
true  and  loyal  citizen  in  my  Country  State  and  Community  for 
the  above  reasons  I  demand  protection  and  justice  from  uncivilized 
neighbors  before  somelbing  serious  may  happen.  I  hate  argu¬ 
ments  or  fights  with  mexican  neighbors,  because  I  am  civilized. 
We  sure  need  an  honest,  experience  and  capable  man  for  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  Presidio  and  I  hope  that  the  Commissioners’  Court 
name  one  on  their  next  meeting.” 

Editor  Rivera’s  answer  to  a  charge  of  discrimination  in  the 
schools: 

“.4s  a  matter  of  fact,  how  in  the  hell  could  be  discrimination 
in  Presidio  Schools  when  all  the  Presidio  students  children  and 
teenagers  are  Mexicans,  quite  a  few  of  them  are  children  of  U.  S. 

I  citizen  parents  and  most  of  them  are  children  of  alien-residenU 
from  Ojinaga  residing  in  Presidio  since  the  the  Mexican  Revo- 
'  liilion,  and  all  are  well  treated,” 

\  helpful  headline  advises:  “You  Don’t  Need  to  See  .\  Social 
Security  Representative  .After  You  Get  Your  First  Check.” 

Then,  there  is  Blip,  “Brave  Little  Impossible  Publication  For 
Impossible  People  Everywhere,”  a  pocket-size  paper  publi^ed 
'  by  a  guy  who  describes  himself  as  an  “Old  Tramp  Printer”  at 
P.  O.  Box  245,  Dupo,  111.  (“Price  10.  Reg.  10c  value — Rig  Deal.”l 
Blip  offers  verse,  photos,  travel,  puzzles  and  wacky  comment. 
Here’s  a  Blip  item: 

“W’here  were  you  on  the  night  of  Nov.  2?  Your  Raving  Reports 
was  hard  at  work,  setting  ads  in  the  composing  room  of  the  Chicafo 
American. 

“The  Chicago  American  is  one  of  nation’s  great  daily  ne*”" 
papers.  It  differs  from  Blip  in  that  it  is  published  for  all  the  peopk 
I  ^possible  and  impossible  alike. 

“There  are  many  other  differences  between  the  American  and 
Blip — including  the  fact  that  the  American  has  circulation. 

“The  Chicago  American  is  ’Chicago  Owned,  Chicago  Edited  and 
Cliicago  Dedicated.’  Blip  is  ‘Dupo  Designed,  Dupo  Disowned  and 
Diipo  Dilapidated.’  ” 

I  Light  Touch 

Not  for  naught. 

Nor  for  whimsy 

Are  some  releases 
Labelled  flimsy. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

I  ITisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 
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1958  1940 


•  QUEENS  NOW  LEADS  MANHATTAN  POPULATION! 

•  CIRCULATION  SHOWS  DRASTIC  CHANGES! 


TAKE  A  MOMENT  TO  UPDATE 


YOUR  NEW  YORK  AND  LONG  ISLAND* 


MARKET  AND  MEDIA  DATA! 


New  shopping  centers  galore  continue  to  open  and  thrive  on  Long  Island* 
and  Staten  Island  .  .  .  business  is  excellent  .  .  .  population  soars  ...  in  fact  a 
population  greater  than  a  city  the  size  of  Baltimore  came  to  Long  Island* 
since  1940.  (Manhattan  alone  has  dropped  95,000  people!) 

The  combined  circulation  of  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  The  Long  Island  Star-Journal 
and  the  Staten  Island  Advance  shows  an  increase  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
million  since  1940,  reaching  a  total  of  more  than  430,000  in  February  1959. 

The  Long  Island  Daily  Press  alone  in  1958  published  more  advertising  than 

any  other. New  York  City  evening  newspaper!  More  and  more  advertisers  are  acting 

on  these  facts!  How  about  you? 

*long  Island  —  Queens,  Nassau  &  Suffolk 

national  advertising  office.*  NEWHOUSE  newspapers  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  N.  Y. 
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Ad  Deductibility 

^T^wo  congressmen  are  trying  to  restore  some  order  to  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  recent  decisions  on  the  tax  deducti¬ 
bility  of  certain  advertising  expenditures.  They  have  introduced  a 
bill  in  Congress  which  would  permit  a  business  to  use  advertising  in 
its  ow'n  defense  as  a  legitimate  business  expense  when  it  is  threatened 
by  pending  legislation. 

Representatives  Forand  (D.,  R.I.)  and  King  (D.,  Calif.)  have  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  bill:  “That  Section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (A)  a 
new  paragraph  reading  as  follows:  “  (4)  No  expenditure  which  other¬ 
wise  qualifies  as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  exjiense  under 
subsection  (A)  shall  be  disallowed  as  a  deduction  because  incurred 
in  opposing  or  advocating  measures  duly  submitted  to  an  electorate 
ujx>n  any  issue  affecting  the  business  of  the  taxpayer.” 

That  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  us.  We  don’t  see  why  it  is  not  a 
legitimate  and  deductible  exjjense  for  any  business  to  defend  itself 
through  any  means  at  its  command  against  competitors  or  attacks 
from  any  source  even  if  they  involve  legislation. 

In  attempting  to  solve  one  aspect  of  the  current  anti-advertising 
movement  these  bills  may  be  just  as  important  in  another  way.  They 
could  lead  to  committee  hearings  which  would  open  up  the  w'hole 
question.  Congress  should  be  thoroughly  informed  of  all  the  restrictive 
anti-advertising  measures  originating  in  government  bureaus. 


Values  of  Journalism 

k  STUDY  of  the  attitudes  of  more  than  a  thousand  high  school  jour- 
nalists,  which  w'as  made  a  year  ago  among  delegates  attending  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association  and  just  released,  is  disturbing 
in  its  revelation  of  a  prevailing  low  opinion  toward  journalism  as  a 
career. 

It  is  not  significant  that  29  percent  of  the  student  journalists  said 
they  are  thinking  of  making  their  career  in  some  form  of  journalism 
or  writing.  Actually,  it  would  be  unusual  if  that  number  followed 
through  on  their  teen-age  forecast.  The  distressing  thing  is  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  regarded  journalism  as  a  low-paying  profession, 
lacking  in  prestige  and  not  conducive  to  good  family  life. 

Among  the  minority  of  students  who  hop>e  to  go  into  journalism  9 
out  of  10  rate  it  “high”  in  interest  compared  to  6  out  of  10  among 
those  who  have  decided  against  journalism  as  a  career.  Eight  out  of 
10  students  who  hope  to  go  into  journalism  rate  it  “high”  in  useful¬ 
ness  to  society  as  against  only  5  out  of  10  among  the  majority  who  do 
not  intend  to  carry  on  with  journalism.  And  yet,  hardly  one  out  of  10 
of  the  same  students,  who  see  journalism  as  so  “interesting”  and 
“useful,”  score  it  high  in  prestige  and  family  life;  while  only  one  in 
20  sees  it  as  lucrative. 

This  is  additional  evidence  of  the  erroneous  information  prevailing 
among  students  today  about  journalistic  work.  In  addition,  the  study 
re|x>rts:  “Journalism  is  also  generally  conceived  as  a  ‘hard’  calling  to 
get  into  and  as  a  highly  competitive  profession  to  succeed  in.”  Without 
ambition,  aren’t  they  all? 
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Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,— —II.  Tim, 
othy.  III,  7. 
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•Short  SaheA 

Classified: 

We  are  seeking  an  individual  of  breath 
and  intelligence. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

• 

19  Indecent  Raincoats,  $12.47 — Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner. 

• 

Female  assistant  for  physical  testing. 
—Morristown  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record. 

• 

Wanted:  Woman  as  general;  osvn  room, 
pleasant  home. — Scituate  (Mass.)  Mir- 


Nicely  furnished  bedroom,  private  bat, 
air  conditioning,  private  entrance.  — 
Springhill  (La.)  Press  and  News  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


CAT-NAP 

Morgan.  Spartanburg  Herald-Journal 
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THE  WELFARE  STORY 

In  your  Feb.  28  issue.  State  Welfare 
(Commissioner  Raymond  W.  Houston  took 
issue  with  statements  about  welfare  made 
by  us  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

First,  Mr.  Houston  challenged  the  state¬ 
ment  that  one  billion  dollars  is  spent  on 
public  welfare  in  New  York  State  an¬ 
nually.  Mr.  Houston  said  the  fact  is  that 
in  1958,  the  expenditure  was  $435,000,000. 

Mr.  Houston  may  be  right.  However, 
in  a  release  announcing  a  hearing  on  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  held  Feb.  18  in  Albany,  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  (Committees  said  “in 
this  state,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  directly  involved  in  public  assistance 
administered  at  an  annual  cost  of  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  appropriated  by 
local,  state  and  federal  governments.”  This 
was  the  source  of  the  figure  to  which  Mr. 
Houston  objected. 

Mr.  Houston  also  mentioned  “two  other 
erroneous  statements.” 

The  first  was  a  tip  to  the  editors  to 
“prove  that  Social  Security  is  not  taking 
the  elderly  off  relief.”  In  question  was  a 
wire  service  report  from  Washington 
crediting  Social  Security  with  taking  the 
elderly  off  relief  rolls  across  the  nation. 
Little  in  statistical  support  was  given  in 
the  story  to  support  such  a  claim;  little 
has  been  reported  yet. 

Mr.  Houston  indicates  a  drop  during  the 
period  of  1948-58  in  old  age  assistance 
cases  in  New  York  State,  but  it  is  still  a 
matter  of  opinion — ^not  error — that  credit 
for  such  a  reduction  can  be  placed  at  the 
doorstep  of  Social  Security.  The  cash  out¬ 
lay  for  aged  relief  recipients  apparently 
is  reduced  by  Social  Security,  but  whether 
it  takes  them  off  the  welfare  rolls  is  an¬ 
other  question. 

The  second  statement  about  nursing 
homes  not  abiding  by  state  regulations  is 
also  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Houston  states:  “The  fact  is  that 
the  great  majority  of  nursing  homes  are 
in  conformity  with  all  state  regulations. 
At  any  given  time  a  small  percentage  prob¬ 
ably  do  not  meet  each  and  every  regula¬ 
tion,  but  the  State  Department  of  social 
Welfare  is  diligent  in  helping  such  homes 
to  meet  all  necessary  standards.” 

Mr.  Houston  is  correct  about  his  people’s 
diligence.  They  work  hard  and  long  to 
keep  nursing  homes  in  conformity.  But 
the  problem  is  a  big  one. 

Inadequate  state  staffs,  an  inability  to 
be  on  the  scene  at  frequent  intervals  and 
a  resulting  spotty  system  of  inspection  fin 
some  known  cases  frequently  only  once 
a  year,  or  only  at  times  of  complaint)  pre¬ 
vent  the  department’s  knowing  fully  the 
nursing  home  situation. 

In  reference  to  the  action  by  the 
NYSSNE  urging  legislation  that  would 
make  public  every  single  regulation,  ad¬ 
monition  and  communication  sent  out  by 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
Mr,  Houston  pointed  out  that  rules  and 
regulations  of  all  state  departments  al¬ 
ready  are  matters  of  public  record. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  NYSSNE 
proposal  goes  beyond  mere  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations. 

We  again  urge  the  editors  to  look  into 
welfare  on  the  local  level  and  its  corre¬ 
sponding  relationship  on  the  state  level. 
With  Mr.  Houston’s  help,  the  newspapers 
of  New  York  State  can  get  at  the  real 
picture.  The  story  needs  telling. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Mason  C.  Taylor 

(iovEY  Hoover 

DEDICATED  TO  IDEALS 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Tulsa  Tribune 
Editor  Jones’  assertion  (as  quoted  in 
Robert  U.  Brown’s  column  of  January  24) 
that  “As  a  general  rule,  the  newspapers 
in  the  world  that  are  most  responsible  and 
worthy  of  trust  are  those  newspapers  that 
are  solvent.  The  penniless  newspaper,  like 
the  penniless  young  lady,  is  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  an  immoral  proposition  than 
one  well-heeled.” 

But  Mr.  Jones  goes  on  to  pay  well- 
deserved  credit  to  newspapers  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  expose  corruption  in  the 
political  party  they  favored  and  then  asks: 
“Where  can  you  find  a  parallel  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  so-called  ‘non-commercial’ 
press?  What  labor  newspaper  blows  the 
whistle  on  its  Becks  and  Hoffas?” 

The  question  betrays  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  labor 
press,  for  the  fact  is  that  the  outstanding 
labor  newspapers,  like  the  railway  labor 
organizations’  Labor,  or  the  national  AFL- 
CIO  News,  among  others,  reported  the 
charges  of  corruption  in  the  Teamsters 
union  with  no  punches  pulled.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  latter  publica¬ 
tion  at  the  time  and  I  know  that  the  Beck 
and  Hoffa  story  was  reported  in  detail, 
even  before  the  AFL-CIO  itself  had  had 
time  to  formulate  its  policy,  which  even¬ 
tually  led  to  expulsion.  I  know,  too,  that 
the  honest-hard-hitting  reporting  by  Will¬ 
ard  Shelton  not  only  frequently  revealed 
details  for  the  first  time  in  any  press  (com¬ 
mercial  or  otherwise),  but  won  almost 
universal  praise  from  reporters  on  the 
Washington  labor  beat. 

If  the  underlying  premise  of  Brown’s 
column,  and  Jones’  basic  argument  is  true, 
(as  I  think  it  is),  it  is  just  as  applicable 
to  labor  newspapers  as  to  the  commercial 
press.  Editor  Jones  might  ponder  whether 
it  isn’t  the  added  strength  of  organized 
labor  today  that  helps  make  honest,  inde¬ 
pendent  labor  reporting  of  the  kind  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  possible.  He  hasn’t  caught 
up  with  the  times  if  he  thinks  editorial 
workers  on  the  better  labor  newspapers 
don’t  have  the  same  basic  dedication  to 
the  ethical  ideals  of  the  craft  as  their  com¬ 
mercial  press  counterparts.  And  he  also 
might  weigh,  in  examining  his  premise 
if,  (“Right-to-work”  advocates  to  the  con¬ 
trary)  it  weren’t  the  strength  and  solvency 
of  the  AFL-CIO  that  helped  make  a  great 
deal  easier  the  decision  to  expel  its  larg¬ 
est,  but  corruptly-led,  affiliate. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Milton  M.  Plumh 


Bijgest 
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history 


Circulation  up 
35,069  weekdays 

C 

52,319  Sundays 
over  February,  1958 

(average  net  paid  Monday-Friday  sale  during  February,  1959; 
666,072;  Sunday:  1,348,829) 

Advertising  up 
586,958  lines 
over  February,  1958 

(Total  advertising  in  February,  1959: 4,204,756  lines) 


The  record  speaks  for  itself,  as  it  has  been 
doing  in  loud,  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  for  the 
last  few  years.  The  trend  is  decidedly  and 
strongly  to  The  New  York  Times.  Among  readers, 
who  like  The  New  York  Times  because  it  keeps 
them  interestingly  informed.  And  among  advertisers, 
who  like  The  New  York  Times 
because  it  keeps  them  profitably  busy. 

Nctu  J^ork  climes 

“AU  the  Sews  That's  Fit  to  Print" 
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OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


How  Newspaper  Ads  Develop 
And  Protect  Corporate  Image 


5  Factors  Stress  Importance 
Of  ‘Psychological  Ingredient' 


By  Philip  Lesly 

President,  The  Philip  Lesly  Co.,  Chicago 


Over  the  past  few  years,  a 
number  of  important  trends 
have  been  making  business 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
"corporate  image.”  This  has  be¬ 
come  widespread  in  a  short  time, 
leaving  little  doubt  that  it  is  a 
major  and  permanent  concept, 
not  just  a  business  “fad.” 

It  is  easy  to  understand  wby. 
Although  they  have  evolved  in¬ 
dependently,  a  number  of  factors 
have  made  us  aware  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  “psychologi¬ 
cal  ingredient”  in  every  prod¬ 
uct  that  frequently  determines 
whether  it  sells: 

5  Factors 

1.  The  continuing  trend  to 
mass  production  and  automa¬ 
tion,  backed  by  product  research, 
is  reducing  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  brands  of  almost  all  prod¬ 
ucts.  As  individual  companies 
compete  more  intensely  for  the 
mass  market,  their  products  be¬ 
come  more  alike.  Product  fea¬ 
tures  tend  to  mean  less  and  the 
consumer’s  attitude  toward  the 
company  and  the  “image”  of  the 
product  means  more. 

2.  This  has  led  to  great  em¬ 
phasis  on  product  design,  seek¬ 
ing  to  create  appeal  to  the  mass 
of  buyers.  Next  has  come  de¬ 
sign  of  packages,  trucks,  dis¬ 
plays,  emblems  and  other  “visual 
identification,”  to  give  the  prod¬ 
uct  a  form  of  distinctiveness 
that  it  does  not  contain  within 
itself. 


mass  production  to  make  such 
limited  lines  unprofitable,  if  not 
actually  unnecessary.  This  has 
further  reduced  product  distinc¬ 
tiveness. 

4.  Almost  all  the  major 
changes  in  postwar  marketing 
have  been  recognition  of  the  con¬ 
trol  the  buyer  has  over  the  mar¬ 
ket  :  self-service  stores,  shopping 
centers,  catalog  buying,  evening 
shopping  hours,  extended  con¬ 
sumer  credit,  door-to-door  sell¬ 
ing.  All  of  the.se  are  concessions 
to  the  consumer’s  desires  and 
proof  that  the  attitude  of  the 
consumer  is  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant. 

5.  The  increasing  understand¬ 
ing  of  psychology  has  branched 
off  into  consumer  motivation, 
with  offshoots  into  “motivation 
research”  and  “hidden  persua¬ 
sion.”  Out  of  this  is  coming  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  person’s  frame 
of  mind  in  every  decision  he 
makes  —  even  those  that  look 
like  logical  conclusions  ba.sed  on 
facts. 

All  of  these  things  have  made 
it  clear  that  the  way  a  person 
feels  about  a  company  and  its 
products  can  mean  as  much  as 
what  the  product  will  do  for 
him.  In  advertising,  whether  he 
believes  any  of  the  statements 
or  promi.ses  made  can  depend  on 
whether  he  respects  or  di-stimsts 
the  advertiser. 

‘Image’  Makes  DilTerenre 


3.  Another  trend  has  been 
shortening  of  product  lines.  In 
®any  fields  there  is  no  longer 
4  low-end  for  the  poor  and  the 
wtel^s,  or  a  high-end  for  the 
parriagfe  trade”  and  the  exclu¬ 
sive.  The  leveling  of  our  society, 
St  a  ^adually  higher  plane,  has 
combined  with  rising  costs  and 
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Outside  the  field  of  market¬ 
ing,  too,  the  importance  of  the 
“corporate  image”  is  being  rec¬ 
ognized.  Treasurers  know  that 
one  stock  may  sell  well  beyond 
its  book  value  while  another  with 
equal  apparent  merit  will  sell 
well  below;  the  difference  is  the 
image  financial  analysts  and  in¬ 
fer  March  14,  1959 


Philip  Lesly 


vestors  have  of  the  company  and 
its  prospects.  This  can  mean  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  the  cost 
of  new  financing. 

The  personnel  director  knows 
that  some  companies  can  attract 
the  top  young  people  on  whom 
their  future  depends  because 
these  companies  have  a  favor¬ 
able  image.  Some  companies  find 
it  much  easier  to  attract  smaller 
companies  interested  in  selling 
out,  for  the  same  reason. 

More  and  more  manufacturers 
are  developing  systematic  pro¬ 
grams  to  build  a  desirable  image. 
Even  such  strictly  industrial 
organizations  as  U.  S.  Steel, 
Worthington  and  Chemetron 
have  recently  conducted  very 
extensive  and  expensive  pro¬ 
grams  to  adapt  their  emblems 
—  Chemetron  even  adopting  a 
new  name  —  so  as  to  present 
the  most  favorable  image  possi¬ 
ble  in  their  graphic  materials, 
including  ads. 

Examples  in  the  consumer 
goods  field  are  fepsi-Cola,  with 
its  “young  and  fair  and  debo¬ 
nair”  theme  carried  out  in  ad¬ 
vertising  art  and  copy  as  well 
as  slogan;  and  Frigidaire,  with 
its  “sheer  look”  in  ads  as  well 
as  appliances. 

Number  of  Avenues 

There  are  a  number  of  ave¬ 
nues  to  be  followed  in  image 
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21st  Annual  PR  Forum 

This  is  the  21st  annual  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Forum  conducted  to  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  paid  news¬ 
paper  space  by  advertisers 
for  public  relations  programs. 
A  collection  of  special  arti¬ 
cles,  based  on  the  theme: 
“How  Public  Relations  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Newspapers  Develops 
and  Protects  the  Corporate 
Image,”  begins  on  this  page 
and  continues  on  pages  17-38 
of  this  issue. 


building,  and  in  general  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  follow  them  all.  Corner¬ 
stones,  of  course,  are  the  satis¬ 
faction  provided  by  the  products 
or  .services  and  the  character 
of  the  company.  Since  the  entire 
concept  of  the  corporate  or  prod¬ 
uct  image  is  emotional,  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  feel  good  about  them. 
Anything  that  creates  suspicion 
or  doubt .  .  .  dissatisfaction  with 
the  product,  even  if  experienced 
only  by  word-of-mouth  ...  or 
advertising  that  insults  the  in¬ 
telligence  or  seems  to  try  to 
fool  —  any  of  these  can  create  a 
resistance  to  even  the  cleverest 
visual  identification  programs, 
high-level  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties,  or  inspiring  packaging  con¬ 
cepts. 

First  of  all,  the  image  a  com¬ 
pany  tries  to  project  of  itself 
must  be  believable.  Crucible 
Steel  has  done  well  in  its  efforts 
to  create  a  clear-cut  and  effec¬ 
tive  image,  but  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  fail  if  it  tried  to  pre¬ 
sent  itself  as  another  U.  S. 
Steel.  Trav-Ler  Radio  has  gained 
identification  as  a  producer  of 
low-priced  good-value  products; 
it  would  be  ill-advised  to  try  to 
capture  the  mantle  of  Magrna- 
vox  or  Zenith  in  the  high-quality 
field. 

The  character  of  a  company, 
of  course,  is  reflected  in  every¬ 
thing  it  does.  One  big  company 
that  has  worked  hard  to  build 
its  image  got  quite  a  setback 
when  a  national  scandal  revealed 
some  of  its  salesmen  used  call 
girls  to  clinch  orders. 

The  publicity  a  company  seeks 
and  gets,  of  course,  must  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  character  and 
objectives.  The  Maytag  Com¬ 
pany,  for  instance,  makes  cer¬ 
tain  that  only  the  most  reliable, 
dignified  and  statesmanlike  ap- 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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*BACK  SHOP  IS  UP  FRONT 

Card  System  Speeding 
Flow  of  Type  for  Ads 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Newspaper  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  executives  are  today  pro¬ 
duction  specialists — “you’re  no 
longer  the  ‘back  shop  boys’; 
you’re  hitched  to  the  front  office 
in  newspaper  thinking  and 
evalution,’’  members  of  the 
Northwest  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  were  told  this  week. 

“You  will  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  newspaper  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  years  ahead,” 
said  Otto  A.  Silha,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  discussing  “The 
Forward  Ix)ok  in  Newspaper 
Production.”  He  urged  the 
group  to  change  its  name  to 
Northwest  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion  Conference. 

No  Longer  Mechanical 

“Producing  a  newspaper  is  no 
longer  only  a  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess,”  said  Mr.  Silha,  who  has 
served  as  chairman  of  a  special 


equipment,  simply  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  hot  metal 
process  and  (2)  brings  a  produc¬ 
tion  line  concept  to  a  facet  of 
our  operation  which  so  obviously 
lends  itself  to  production  line 
techniques. 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  is  set¬ 
ting  85%  of  its  local  and  clas¬ 
sified  display  using  the  card 
system.  And  I’m  glad  to  say  that 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  has  a  full-scale  experiment 
of  the  plan  under  way,  Mr.  Silha 
report^. 

Millions  for  Equipment 

Mr.  Silha  said  the  annual 
production  costs  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  can  be  estimated 
at  something  over  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars.  Daily  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  spent  about  $75 
million  for  plant  expansion  and 
new  equipment  in  1958  on  top  of 
$130  million  in  1957.  These  fig¬ 
ures  compare  with  $40  million  in 


PUniNS  THEIR - TOGETHER— Unusual  grouping  of  Wo 

of  executives  pictures  the  spirit  of  teamwork  at  the  Northwest  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  in  St.  Paul  this  week.  Otto  Silha,  at  right,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  was  keynoter;  A.  E.  Roseni, 
left,  production  manager  of  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  was 
master  of  ceremonies;  Ralph  Roth,  center,  of  St.  Paul  Dispatch  presided 
at  conference  attended  by  450  delegates. 


committee  evaluating  the  Easton 
laboratory  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute. 

“Many  principles  of  mechanics 
are  still  involved,”  he  added,  “but 
your  processes  are  more  and 
more  electrical,  chemical,  pho¬ 
tographic  and  electronic.” 

Admitting  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  to  what  directions 
future  research  should  take,  Mr. 
Silha  said,  “Even  among  the 
critics  and  detractors  of  the 
laboratory  there  is  widespread 
opinion  that  research  is  import¬ 
ant  and  that  it  must  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  increased.” 

In  contrast  to  new  processes, 
he  said  some  of  the  greatest 
progress  is  being  made  in  the 
general  field  of  finding  out  more 
about  present  materials,  methods 
and  costs. 


An  example  of  how  one  news¬ 
paper  can  develop  an  important 
new  process  in  its  own  plant,  is 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  composing 
room  “card  system,”  Mr.  Silha 
said. 


1953. 

Most  of  these  expenditures, 
he  pointed  out,  are  for  produc¬ 
tion  equipment.  He  also  ob¬ 
served  that  35  newspapers  have 
gone  completely  to  no-pack  mat 
processes. 

Five  years  ago,  he  said,  there 
were  abolut  25  graduate  engi¬ 
neers  working  on  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  Today  there 
are  probably  four  times  that 
number — about  100. 

“I  think  in  the  early  days  of 
the  newspaper  production  en¬ 
gineer  there  was  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  to  be  a  little 
wary  of  this  man  who  might 
know  more  than  we  did  about 
some  parts  of  the  equipment  we 
had  been  working  with  all  our 
lives,”  Mr.  Silha  declared.  “But 
I  have  seen  a  changing  attitude 
on  this  in  various  operations 
and  today  the  newspaper  en¬ 
gineer  generally  is  accepted  as 
a  member  of  the  production 
team.  At  the  Star  and  Tribune 
we  have  two  capable  engineers 
on  our  team.” 


“That  is  the  technique  where¬ 
in  advertising  copy  is  retyped 
on  standard  ‘cards’  according  to 
the  size  and  style  of  the  type,” 
he  explained.  “Blocks  of  copy 
for  as  many  as  10  different  ads 
may  be  set  on  one  machine  by 
the  same  operator.  Then  the 
type  for  the  ads  is  reassembled 
via  a  number  system.” 

Mr.  Silha  said  this  Louisville 
system  (1)  involves  no  new 


More  than  90  percent  of  the 
Star  and  Tirbune’s  pressroom 
crew  took  a  36-hour  training 
course  a  year  ago. 

About  production  department 
employees,  including  seven  from 
the  pressroom  and  five  from 
stereotype,  attended  a  public 
speaking  course  which  had  been 
arranged  primarily  for  adver¬ 
tising  department  personnel,  Mr. 
Silha  said.  The  company  and 
individuals  shared  the  cost. 


Reporter  Is 
Killed  In 
Bus  Smashup 


Pittsburgh 

Samuel  Stevens  Hood,  42,  re¬ 
porter  and  art  critic  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  was  killed 
when  a  runaway  bus  smashed 
into  a  nish-hour  crowd  in  down¬ 
town  Pittsburgh  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  March  10.  A  woman  also 
was  killed  and  16  persons  were 
injured. 

Mr.  Hood  had  just  left  the 
Penn-Sheraton  Hotel,  where  he 
had  interviewed  the  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  well  known  for  his 
legal  reporting.  He  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography  and  often 
took  pictures  of  persons  he  in¬ 
terviewed.  In  1956,  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  gave  a  one-man  showing 
of  his  photographs  of  local  art- 
is*^''  and  prominent  persons. 

He  joined  the  Press  staff  in 
1945  after  working  as  a  reporter 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Hood,  who  was  bom  in 
North  Carolina,  was  the  author 
of  a  book  on  Dr.  Archibald  Hen¬ 
derson  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  official  biogra¬ 
pher  of  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Another  of  his  interests  was 
modem  jazz. 

The  reporter  once  won  tele¬ 


vision’s  “Big  Story”  award  for 
helping  police  .solve  a  murder 
case. 

Among  those  injured  was  Miss 
Mary  McCaffrey,  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  Business  Week  and 
who  formerly  worked  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Robert  Meeker,  a  Teletype¬ 
setter  operator  for  the  United 
Press  International,  who  saw 
the  accident  while  on  his  way 
to  work,  called  it  the  worst  a^ 
cident  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
“I  don’t  think  I’ll  ever  forget 
the  people  strewn  about  like 
rag  dolls  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  bus,”  he  said. 


Soth  to  Teach 


Missoula,  Mont 
Laren  K.  Soth,  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Des  Moina 
Register  and  Tribune,  has  been 
named  Dean  Stone  Visiting  PrO" 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University  for  the 
spring  term.  He  will  teach  the 
senior  seminar  and  editorial 
writing  courses  and  assist  in  ^ 
reporting  and  news  editing 
courses. 


Year  Book  in  Mails 

Copies  of  the  1959  number  of 
the  E&P  International  Year 
Book  for  which  advance  ord^ 
were  received  went  into  the  mails 
this  weekend. 
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Engineers  Say  Louisville  System 
Pares  Costs  of  ‘Cold  Type’  Ads 


ui)on  a  surface  which  is  already 
adhesive,  so  that  he  does  not 
need  to  use  tape  for  each  metal 
piece.  The  whole  assembly  is 
then  picked  up  and  placed  on 
the  base.  Since  the  adhesive  ma¬ 
terial  is  such  that  it  requires 
no  neutralization,  the  ad  is 


Refinement  of  Metal  Pasteup  Plan 
Accomplished  with  Unions’  Help 


Foot  Worth,  Tex. 
An  analysis  made  by  an  out¬ 
side  firm  of  research  engineers 
has  convinced  the  management 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  that  it  is  on 
the  right  track  toward  produc¬ 
tion  economies  in  its  system  of 
photocomposing  retail  ads. 

Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers,  told  the 
SNPA  (Western  Division)  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  here  this 
week  that  the  data  indicates  a 
100  percent  conversion  to  photo¬ 
composition  of  retail  display 
copy  would  enable  the  publisher 
to  recover  all  net  additional 
capital  investment  within  one 
year. 

.Adding  Fourth  Photon 

The  Louisville  papers  have 
been  operating  with  three 
Photon  machines  and  will  add  a 
fourth  within  the  year,  Mr. 
Baker  said.  The  papers’  own  re¬ 
search  crews  have  endorsed  the 
metal  makeup  system  as  the 
most  feasible  for  time-saving 
and  other  economies. 

After  explaining  some  of  the 
deficiencies  found  in  the  pai)er 
pasteup  system  which  is  popu¬ 
lar  with  other  photocomposition 
uses,  Mr.  Baker  reported: 

“Mark-up  is  the  only  func¬ 
tion  upon  which  more  time  is 
required.  Every  other  function, 
such  as  machine  time,  assembly 
(both  film  and  metal),  proof¬ 
reading,  office  corrections,  and 
store  proof  changes,  show  sig¬ 
nificant  reductions;  and  the 
overall  reduction  in  time  in  the 
Louisville  system  is  in  excess 
of  25  percent  in  the  ad  room.” 

Judgment  on  Data 

The  decision  to  proceed  to 
greater  photocomposition  out¬ 
put,  Mr.  Baker  said,  was  based 
:  upon  detailed  cost  accounting 

records  as  well  as  engineering 
’  advice.  The  judgment  of  effi¬ 
ciency  has  been  made  on  the 
oasis  of  past  four-year  records 
m  tte  composing  room  of  the 
Louisville  newspapers. 

ft  is  my  considered  judg- 
(  ®ent,”  Mr.  Baker  said,  “that 
I  composing  room  has  not 
^  0^  the  most  efficient  of  all 

|3  “ose  with  which  I  have  tried 
to  draw  comparisons,  but  that 
«  has  been  in  the  top  20  to  30 

’  Editor  ac  publisher 


percent.  So  many  conditions  af¬ 
fect  composing  room  operations 
that  the  term  ‘efficiency’  may  be 
a  misnomer.  What  appears  to 
be  more  or  less  efficient  may  be 
dependent  upon  the  total  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  a  particular 
operation.  'This  point  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  no  matter  what 
system  is  used  for  composition, 
the  total  conditions  must  be 
lived  with  and  met.” 

In  its  moming-evening-Sun- 
day  operation  the  Louisville 
plant  has  an  advertising  content 
of  18  percent  national,  18  per¬ 
cent  classified  and  64  percent 
retail  display.  There  are  more 
than  1,200  active  retail  accounts 
and  six  department  stores  ac¬ 
count  for  alraut  22  percent  of  re¬ 
tail  linage. 

The  Louisville  metal  makeup 
system  is  working  within  the 
framework  of  contracts  with 
both  the  typographical  and  en¬ 
gravers’  unions.  The  unions  have 
cooperated  fully  in  instituting 
and  applying  the  system,  Mr. 
Baker  said. 

Standard  Procedure 

The  standard  procedure  was 
described  by  Mr.  Baker  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(a)  The  disi)atch  room  re¬ 
ceives  copy  from  the  advertiser, 
usually  in  late  afternoon  just 
prior  to  copy  deadline.  The  dis¬ 
patch  personnel  checks  the  ad 
for  completeness  and  for  any 
mats  or  cuts  which  we  may  hold 
on  file  for  that  particular  ad¬ 
vertiser.  If  the  copy  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  original  art,  such  art 
is  sent  to  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  with  an  appropriate  order. 
Mats  are  sent  to  the  stereotype 
department  in  a  plastic  envelope 
so  as  to  keep  all  mats  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  ad  together.  The  layout 
and  copy  sheets  are  given  a 
number  and  sent  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

(b)  In  the  composing  room, 
the  head  ad  man  sends  the  copy 
and  layout  to  mark-up.  The 
mark-up  is  conventional  except 
for  the  addition  of  any  required 
leading  information.  If  all  the 
required  type  faces  and  sizes 
are  not  presently  available  on 
the  Photons,  the  exceptions  are 
noted  for  either  Ludlow  or  Lino¬ 
type  setting.  Mark-up  also  spe¬ 
cifies  bases,  borders,  and  boxes. 

for  Mardi  14.  1999 


The  layout  and  copy  are  sent 
to  the  Photon  operators. 

(c)  The  Photon  operator  sets 
all  the  copy  for  the  ad,  using  his 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
sub-assembly  to  be  done  at  the 
keyboard.  Most  copy  falls  into 
natural  composition  units  and 
these  units  are  ordinarily  com¬ 
posed  as  well  as  set  at  the  key¬ 
board;  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  place  these  units  in  any 
spatial  relationship  to  each 
other. 

Proofreading  Step 

(d)  After  sufficient  copy  has 
been  keyboarded,  usually  from 
several  ads,  to  use  about  5  to  8 
feet  of  film,  the  film  is  removed 
from  the  machine,  developed, 
and  dried  with  alcohol.  At  this 
point,  a  proof  is  taken  and  proof¬ 
reading  is  done. 

(e)  The  film  is  then  taken  to 
the  light  table  and  some  further 
assembly  takes  place  by  cutting 
and  scotch  taping  sections  of 
film  together.  This  is  again  a 
matter  of  judgment,  and  the 
extent  of  film  assembly  dei>ends 
both  upon  the  nature  of  the  lay¬ 
out  and  the  desirability  of  con¬ 
serving  zinc.  In  any  event,  all 
the  film  for  a  particular  ad  is 
scotch  taped  together  in  one 
piece  and  passed  to  the  engrav¬ 
ing  department. 

(f)  The  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  g^roups  the  different  ads 
togrether,  usually  so  as  to  fill  a 
flat,  and  makes  a  contact  rather 
than  camera  negative.  This  neg¬ 
ative  goes  through  the  usual  en¬ 
graving  process  and  the  en¬ 
graved  plate  is  routed  as  to 
profile  and  separated  by  ads 
so  that  one  piece  of  zinc  will 
contain  all  the  type  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  ad.  This  piece  of  zinc 
goes  back  to  the  composing  room. 

(g)  In  the  composing  room, 
the  metal  assembly  man  takes 
over. 

Tran!<lucent  Material 

We  have  found  a  translucent 
material  made  by  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Mining  Company  and  avail¬ 
able  in  widths  up  to  page  width, 
with  an  adhesive  on  one  side. 
A  piece  of  this  material  is  cut 
to  the  same  size  of  the  base; 
it  is  placed  over  a  transparent 
gpnd  and  both  pieces  are  placed 
over  the  original  layout  face 
down  and  the  whole  placed  over 
a  light  table.  The  assembler  is 
now  able  to  position  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  ad  in  exact  con¬ 
formity  with  the  layout  and 


ready  for  the  proof  press  and 
mat  roller. 

Another  method  is  to  use  pre¬ 
scored,  aluminum  sheets  of  full 
page  size  aS  base. 

On  some  ads,  it  is  feasible  and 
desirable  to  go  through  a  "pre¬ 
layout”  procedure.  In  these  in¬ 
stances,  mark-up  first  si>ecifie3 
base,  Orders,  boxes,  etc.  but 
marks  up  no  type.  The  metal 
assembly  is  made  and  the  flat 
casts  and  enffraved  art  are 
placed  in  position  according  to 
layout.  A  proof  is  then  pulled, 
and  this  constitutes  an  exact 
and  accurate  layout.  Mark-up 
then  marks  up  the  type  and  from 
that  point,  it  follows  the  usual 
procedure.  This  procedure  tends 
to  minimize  fitting  problems  and 
to  produce  an  accurate  layout, 
and  also  has  the  advantage  of 
getting  some  initial  assembly 
done  early. 

Proofs  for  Advertisers 

Some  of  our  advertisers  like 
galley  proofs  of  type,  whether 
the  ad  be  set  in  hot  metal  or  by 
photocomposition.  In  those  in¬ 
stances,  we  would  go  through 
the  pre-layout  procedure,  except 
that  we  would  not  make  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  type.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  is  given  a  proof  in  two 
parts,  one  consisting  of  a  regfu- 
(Continued  on  page  67) 


Teamwork  Is  Key 
To  Industry  Health 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Newspapers  are  facing  the 
most  competitive  period  in  his¬ 
tory  and  will  survive  only  by 
being  flexible  and  demanding  the 
utmost  teamwork  from  em¬ 
ployees,  Pat  Taggart,  publisher 
of  the  Wcu:o-New8-Tribune  and 
Times  Herald,  said  at  the  oi)en- 
ing  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (west¬ 
ern  division)  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  here  March  9. 

“Progrressive  management  de¬ 
mands  that  men  work  together 
in  harmony,  free  from  strains 
and  serious  friction,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Taggart  said  a  newspaper 
“is  about  the  most  personal, 
about  the  warmest,  the  most 
human  of  all  corporate  images 
on  the  world  scene  today.” 

He  said  newspapers  have 
within  themselves  now  every 
effective  ingredient  necessary  to 
survive  if  only  they  will  put 
them  to  work  effectively. 

About  350  persons  attended 
the  two-day  conference. 
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ABC  Directors  Weigh 
Newspapers’  Map  Idea 

Chicago  Mr.  Wolcott  said  three  other 
Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  suggestions  have  been  presented 
of  Circulations  are  scheduled  to  by  media  buyers  for  revising 
consider  a  report  of  the  Bureau’s  ABC  rejwrts,  namely  (1)  report 
Zones  and  Trading  Areas  Com-  circulation  for  each  corporate 
mittee  that  newspaper  pub-  entity  within  the  city  zone;  (2) 
lishers  be  given  the  option  of  indicate  the  ratio  of  circulation 
including  a  map  in  their  Audit  to  occupied  dwelling  units  where 
Reports,  visualizing  the  City,  major  circulation  totals  are 
Retail  Trading  and  other  zone  shown;  (3)  make  reporting  of 
information  now  described  in  home  delivered  circulation  man- 


ABC  reports. 

Alan  T.  Wolcott,  ABC  execu- 


datory. 

“Due  to  reasons  of  increased 


tive  vicepresident,  told  members  expense  to  publishers  and  diffi- 
of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  Amer-  culties  to  publishers  in  main- 
ican  Association  of  New.spaper  taining  records  adequate  for 
Representatives,  that  ABC  direc-  audit,  these  suggestions  have 
tors  will  discuss  the  pi'oposal  at  been  considered  not  feasible,”  he 
their  West  Coast  meeting,  said. 

March  19-20.  ^  ■> 

>ew  Guide  for  Buyers 

Ceograpliieal  Boundaries  •  .>  ii.  j 

Discussing  the  growth  of  ad- 

“Sample  maps  have  been  pre-  vertiser  and  agency  membership 
pared  on  an  exploratory  basis,”  in  the  Bureau  and  the  impor- 
he  said,  explaining  the  maps  will  tance  of  obtaining  wider  use  of 
portray  geographical  boundaries  ABC  reports  by  media  buyers, 
rather  than  circulation  coverage  Mx*.  Wolcott  reported  a  “Guide 
patterns.  “No  official  action  has  to  ABC  Daily  Newspaper  Re- 
been  taken  on  the  proposal  and  ports”  is  now  being  developed, 
at  the  present  time  there  are  it  will  be  a  28-page,  two-color 
no  I’ules  which  permit  the  use  of  booklet,  illustrating  and  explain- 
maps  in  ABC  repoi’ts,”  he  added,  jng  information  in  ABC  reports, 
Mr.  Wolcott  also  called  atten-  said  Mr.  Wolcott,  aimed  to  help 
tion  to  the  growing  concern  of  space  buyers  have  a  better 
many  newspapers  that  ABC  undei-standing  of  such  data. 


regularly  up-date  the  occupied 
dwelling  unit  data  in  its  I'eports. 


This  new  project,  expected  off 
the  pi-ess  in  April,  has  the  en- 


“The  situation  is  this,”  he  dorsement  of  both  American 
said.  “At  the  present  time,  ABC  Association  of  Advertising 
shows  occupied  dwelling  unit  Agencies  and  the  Newspaper 
figures  for  all  daily  U.  S.  news-  Advertising  Executives  Associa- 
papei’s  based  on  the  1950  Census  tion,  said  Mr.  Wolcott, 
and  for  Canadian  daily  news-  • 

papers  based  on  the  1956  Cen-  T  J*  TJ  TT  Q 

sus.  Generally,  these  are  shown  lUfllft  153.118  LJ» 
in  Paragraph  13  for  the  City 

Zone  and  by  counties  in  which  “  C  dCl  VlGCo 
thei’e  are  towns  I'eceiving  25  or  The  Government  of  India  is 
more  copies.  For  less  than  50  threatening  to  force  all  news- 
newspapers  we  do  show  up-dated  papers  in  that  country  to  use  for 
totals  of  occupied  dwelling  units  world  news  service  only  the 
within  the  City  Zone,  in  Para-  Press  Trust  of  India,  served  by 
graph  15.”  Reuter. 


Use  Building  Permits 


Reuter. 

The  United  Piess  of  India, 
which  used  Agence  France 


When  asked  later  how  papers  Pi’csse  for  world  service,  has 
can  go  about  it  to  get  up-dated  folded.  The  Expi'ess  group  of 
dwelling  unit  figures  into  cur-  newspapers  in  India  asked  the 
I’ent  ABC  reports,  Mr.  Wolcott  United  Press  Inteimational  to 
suggested  that  newspapers  sub-  ^6*^6  them.  The  Govei'nment  of 
mit  to  the  Bureau  current  data  refused  the  request, 

showing  new  building  permits.  The  Associated  Pi’ess  is  serv- 
increased  use  of  public  utilities  ing  the  Times  of  India  Group, 
and  telephones.  “We  do  not  con-  J.  C.  Jain  of  the  Times  of  India 
sider  estimates  made  by  the  local  Group,  who  is  in  the  U.  S.,  ad- 
chambers  of  commerce  or  local  vised  this  week  that  permission 
civic  officials  or  by  the  news-  extending  AP  seiwice  beyond 
papers  in  the  city  adequate  for  March  31  has  not  been  granted 
revising  the  figures  (occupied  by  the  India  government  but  an 
dwelling  units)  in  our  reports,”  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 


he  added. 


Prime  Minister  to  intervene. 


Robert  L.  Taylor 

R.  L.  Taylor  Heads 
Bulletin  Company 

Philadelphia 

Robert  McLean,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  this  week  became  pub¬ 
lisher  and  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer,  was  elected 
president  and  general  manager. 

Other  officers  elected  wei’e: 

Stuart  S.  Taylor,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  to  vicepresident; 

Donald  W.  Thornburgh,  presi¬ 
dent  of  WCAU,  Inc.,  to  vice- 
president  of  Bulletin  Company; 

Albert  Spendlove,  business 
manager  to  vicepresident  and 
business  manager; 

Charles  W.  Detweiler,  advei*- 
tising  director  to  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director; 

Raymond  D.  McGee,  seci-etai-y 
and  assistant  treasurer  to  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer; 

William  L.  McLean,  III,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  business  manager 
to  assistant  treasurer. 

Newly  elected  dii’ectors  are 
Stuart  S.  Taylor,  Albert  Spend¬ 
love,  Charles  W.  Detweiler  and 
Raymond  D.  McGee.  Other  board 
members  are  Robert  McLean, 
John  S.  Williams,  Howard 
Stodghill,  Donald  W.  Thorn¬ 
burgh  and  Robert  L.  Taylor. 


EDITOR  SC  PU 


Troutt  Sues 
For  $500,000 
On  Bribe  Tale 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  $500,000  libel  suit  has  been 
filet!  by  an  Arkansas  Democrat 
reporter  accused  of  taking  a 
payoff  to  refrain  from  writing 
a  series  of  articles  about  pinball 
machine  gambling.  (E&P,  March 
7,  page  14). 

Robert  E.  Troutt  filed  the  suit 
against  Cecil  B.  Hill  and  Harold 
F.  Dunaway,  pinball  machine 
operatoi’S  who  made  the  charge, 
and  the  Gazette  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Arkansan 
Gazette, 

Mx’.  Dunaway  and  Mr.  Hill 
told  City  Manager  Dean  1.  Dau- 
ley  they  paid  Mr.  Tx’outt  $2,000 
a  year  ago  to  keep  him  from 
publishing  the  pinball  series. 
They  said  he  published  the  series 
this  year  after  they  had  refused 
to  pay  him  another  $5,000. 

Later  the  same  day,  Mr.  Dun¬ 
away  and  Mr.  Hill  called  a  press 
confex-ence  and  played  tajxe  re 
cox'dings  they  said  substantiated 
the  accusation.  The  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  a  transcript  of  the  record¬ 
ings. 

Plot  To  Discredit  Him 

The  suit  said  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Dunaway  forged,  spliced  and 
“materially  altered”  the  tape. 
Sometime  prior  to  the  Feb.  26 
press  conference,  the  suit 
charged,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Dun¬ 
away  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Gazette  to  use  the 
“spurious  and  falsified”  tape  re- 
cox’dings  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
expediting  Mr.  Troutt  and  the 
Democrat.  The  complaint 
charged  that  the  Gazette  kne» 
or  should  have  known  that  the 
x'ecox’dings  had  been  tamper^ 
with  and  were  not  authentic- 

Mr.  Tx’outt  said  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement  in  journal- 
!  ism  had  been  damaged  material- 
ly  and  pex-manently.  He  asked 
$300,000  actual  damages  and 
•  $200,000  punitive  damages. 

'  The  Grand  Jury  has  started 
an  investigation  into  the  allega¬ 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr 
Dunaway. 

• 

.  New  York  Item 

Ray  Wilson,  newspaper  mar 
j  and  radio  personality,  heads  a 

-  company  wlilch  has  been  organ- 
1  ized  to  publish  New  York  /t^ 
1  a  weekly  newspaper  of  general 
,  news,  with  special  features  os 
1  sports  and  entertainment  Pjb- 

-  lishing  date  is  scheduled  ‘or 
March  19. 
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Newspaper  Blackouts 
Continue  In  3  Cities 


Newspaper  shutdowns  contin¬ 
ued  in  three  large  cities  this 
week: 

San  Jose,  Calif. — Negotiations 
with  representatives  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  pressmen  and  stereotypers 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News  went  into  the  fourth  week, 
with  a  stalemate  continuing  on 
wages.  A  newspaper  published 
by  the  Guild  claimed  a  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  16,000  and  ran 
a  large  amount  of  advertising  in 
10  and  12-page  issues. 


Oral  Afp^ements 
Columbus,  Ohio — Most  of  this 
week’s  meetings  of  Columbus 
publishers  (Ohio  State  Journal, 
Dispatch  and  Citizen)  with  the 
pressmen’s  union  dealt  with 
straightening  out  oral  agree- 


’L'ltimaliim  Denied’ 


Management  of  the  S.  I.  New- 
house  paper  issued  statements 
to  assure  the  community  that 
the  Globe-Democrat  would  be 
published  again  as  soon  as  a 
Mttlement  can  be  reached  with 
the  Guild.  Guild  bulletins  have 
given  wings  to  rumors  that  the 
t^lobe-Democrat  may  not  resume 
an  independent  newspaper 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


and  may  be  sold  to  the  Pulitzer 
company. 

Under  the  plant  sale  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  Pulitzer  company  con¬ 
tracts  to  publish  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  but  the  latter  remains 
wholly  independent  as  to  editor¬ 
ial  policy,  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation.  (E&P,  March  7,  page  13.) 

The  Guild  said  the  Newhouse 
representatives  at  a  conciliation 
session  issued  an  “ultimatum” 
that  the  union  must  give  up  job 
security  to  obtain  a  settlement. 
A  Guild  .statement  contained  this 
paragraph : 

“Unless  and  until  the  Guild 
knuckles  down  to  these  terms 
and  permits  the  company  a  free 
hand  in  abolishing  jobs  and  dis¬ 
charging  the  employees  in  them. 


no  Globe-Democrat  will  be  -iwt  •  • 

printed  again,  the  company  has  ]\j  ,  X  .  1  nil  tCFS 

declared.” 

Philip  Hochstein,  chief  spokes¬ 
man  for  Mr.  Newhouse  in  the 
negotiating  session,  accused  the 
Guild  of  distorting  his  remarks. 

Notes  of  the  meeting,  he  said, 
showed  that  he  used  the  follow¬ 
ing  language: 


Talk  Strike  On 


Bogus  “Issue 


.Statement  to  Guild 


“I  want  to  make  it  entirely 
clear  that  we  do  not  intend  ever 
to  discontinue  publication  of  the 
Globe-Democrat.  We  intend  to 
continue  bargaining  with  you 
for  a  contract,  so  that  we  may 
resume  publication. 

“We  will  not  resume,  however, 
until  we  have  a  contract  we  can 
live  with,  and  we  will  take  all 
the  time  it  requires  to  reach 
such  a  contract.  If  it  takes  10 
years,  we  will  continue  to  nego¬ 
tiate  for  a  contract  we  can  live 
with,  and  we  will  not  resume 
publication  until  we  can  get  such 
a  contract.” 

(Continued  on  paye  76) 


ments  affecting  work  conditions, 
etc.  A  session  on  Thursday  was 
to  reopen  discussion  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  of  the  contract, 
which  include  the  pressmen’s  de¬ 
mand  for  Saturday  night  pre¬ 
mium.  The  dailies  have  not  pub¬ 
lished  since  Feb.  25.  The  Guild 
brought  out  a  tabloid  newspaper 
which  varied  from  eight  to  16 
pages.  An  earlier  publishing  ven¬ 
ture,  a  weekly  started  by  Doral 
Chenoweth,  Citizen  Reporter, 
folded. 


ITU  Gets  $1 -Week  Plan 


For  Daily  in  W estchester 


St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Globe- 
Democrat  remained  suspended 
because  of  a  Guild  strike  that 
began  Feb.  21,  the  basic  issue 
being  a  guaranteed  pension  for¬ 
mula.  Another  front,  involving 
discontinued  work,  was  opened 
after  the  sale  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat  plant  to  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.  (Post-Dispatch) 
on  Feb.  27. 

The  Post-Dispatch  (Evening 
and  Sunday)  published  abnorm¬ 
ally  large  editions — 80  pages  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  —  and 
ran  off  more  than  700,000  copies 
for  Sunday.  Many  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  printers  and  other  crafts- 
loen,  idled  by  the  shutdown, 
were  given  work  at  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  An  intensive  circula¬ 
tion  drive  also  was  carried  on 
for  the  Pulitzer  paper. 


Members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  are  being 
asked  to  try  a  new  plan  to 
finance  the  publishing  of  a  daily 
new’spaper  in  a  strike  zone. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  local’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Neil  Rogers,  has  initiated 
a  proposition  to  collect  $1  a 
week  for  13  weeks  from  work¬ 
ing  members  of  ITU.  It  is  e.sti- 
mated  this  would  raise  $1,500,- 
000  to  capitalize  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Westchester  County 
w’here  union  printers  have  been 
on  strike  against  the  Macy 
group  since  November,  1957. 

The  project  requires  endorse¬ 
ment  by  150  locals  of  the  ITU. 
Receiving  this  minimum,  the 
matter  would  be  sent  to  refer¬ 
endum.  Approval  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  voting  is  re¬ 
quired  to  authorize  the  special 
as.sessment. 


Mr.  Rogers  said  it  was  quite 
likely  the  newspaper  would  be 
set  up  at  White  Plains.  The 
idea  grew  out  of  a  discussion 
recently  at  the  Empire  State 
Typographical  Conference,  an 
organization  of  local  unions  in 
New  York  State. 


Robert  E.  Morrissey,  former 
printer  on  the  Port  Chester 
Daily  Item,  who  heads  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  468,  said  the 
paper  would  be  started  soon. 

The  plan  is  to  establish  a  per¬ 
manent  publication  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Macy  papers  which 
are  published  in  several  parts 


Contract  negotiations  between 
New  York  City  Publishers  and 
Typographical  Union  No.  6 
broke  off  *March  11  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  involving  the  clause  on  re¬ 
production  of  advertising.  This 
is  commonly  known  as  the 
“bogus”  clause. 

The  Publishers  Association 
said  “bogus”  was  one  of  two 
principal  issues  with  the  print¬ 
ers.  The  other  is  the  acceptance 
of  union  laws  which  raise  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  These  refer  to 
closed-shop  conditions  and  juris¬ 
dictional  claims. 

In  the  matter  of  “bogus,”  the 
publishers  said  the  union  has 
suggested  conditions  that  would 
require  much  more  of  the  make- 
work  resetting  of  ads  than  was 
necessai-y  before  the  recent 
Mintzer  award. 


of  the  county.  All  new  mechani¬ 
cal  forces  were  recruited  and 
none  of  the  papers  missed  an 
edition  due  to  the  printers’  walk¬ 
out. 

Striking  printers  have  been 
publishing  a  weekly,  the  Citizen, 
at  Port  Chester. 

The  new  approach  to  financ¬ 
ing  a  daily,  a  Rochester  union 
official  told  E&P,  is  designed  to 
overcome  objections  to  the  Uni¬ 
typo  plan  which  has  been  whit¬ 
tled  down  considerably  from  the 
days  when  this  ITU  subsidiary 
owned  and  operated  a  dozen 
newspapers.  Unitypo’s  chief  as¬ 
sets  today  are  investments  in 
plant  and  equipment  and  they 
are  being  liquidated.  Unitypo 
owes  about  $4,000,000  to  the 
parent  union. 

The  union  officer  said  the  Ro¬ 
chester  idea  had  the  blessing  of 
international  officers. 

In  Texas  this  week,  ITU 
President  Elmer  Brown  said  the 
main  reason  that  labor  groups 
haven’t  been  able  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  newspaiier  publishing  is 
the  general  news  coverage  which 
major  dailies  provide. 

Mr.  Brown  told  Alice  Murphy, 
Dallas  Times-Herald  reporter, 
that  he  believes  the  unions  would 
rather  send  out  news  releases 
than  endorse  a  paper  whose  edi¬ 
torial  and  news  policies  it  could 
not  dictate.  “This,”  he  said, 
“may  be  another  tribute  to  the 
daily  press,  which  is  ‘freer’  than 
we  often  admit.” 


“It  is  the  burden  that  such 
unnecessary  work  would  entail 
that  the  publishers  are  unwilling 
to  accept,”  the  association  said. 

The  printers  have  been  work¬ 
ing  under  the  scale  of  the  con¬ 
tract  that  expired  la.st  Dec.  7. 
Their  negotiators  have  refused 
to  accept  the  $7  package  in¬ 
crease  for  two  years  which  set¬ 
tled  the  deliverers’  shutdown 
strike  in  December.  Cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  taxes  have  gone  up 
since  that  concession  was 
granted,  the  union  now  argues. 

No  contract  has  been  renewed 
with  the  pressmen’s  union,  but 
talks  continued  this  week  with 
an  international  officer  sitting 


Members  of  the  printers’ 
union  will  meet  Sunday.  Francis 
G.  Barrett,  local  president,  .said 
strike  sanction  would  be  a.sked 
and  it  was  likely  it  would  be 
granted  since  all  ITU  Executive 
Council  members  have  taken 
part  in  the  negotiations. 

The  “bogus”  issue  revolves 
around  a  series  of  arbitration 
decisions  since  1925.  The  most 
recent  ruling  in  1957  failed  to 
clear  up  crucial  questions  in¬ 
volving  advertising  material 
placed  by  chain  grocery  stores. 

Under  the  Battle  decision  of 
1925  and  Reher  ruling  of  1944, 
the  union  claims,  for  example, 
the  ads  of  A&P  Stores  delivered 
in  plate  form  should  be  reset. 
The  publishers  counter  that  no 
local  addresses  are  given  in  the 
ads  and  they  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  national  copy.  The  argu¬ 
ment  also  concerns  retailers’  ads 
for  suburban  stores. 
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NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  WINS 


Editor  Given 
$501  Balm  on 
‘Mafia’  Claim 


Fair  Report  of  Senator’s 
News  Parley  Privileged 


.  Tucson,  Ariz. 

:  Frank  G.  Robles  did  not  libel 

'  William  R.  Mathews  by  pub- 

lishing  articles  labeling  him 
n  advertising  direc-  “Hitler  Mathews”  and  saying 
ce  April  15  at  the  editorially  condoned  sexual 
’i  perversion  a  Superior  Court 

Miami  I  Fla.)  New,  Jury  ruled  last  week. 

Hall,  right,  goes  up  The  jury  did  award  Mr. 
lanager  to  H-L  ad  Mathews  $501  in  damages  for 
Scofield  started  on  Robles’  publication  of  articles 
Bsman  in  1934.  Mr.  linking  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
I  in  1935.  publisher  with  Mafia,  the  Sicil- 

-  ian  “Black  Hand”  organization. 

I  u  •  Judge  Robert  McGhee,  who 

1  oasis  presided  at  the  stormy  six-day 

trial,  had  directed  the  jury  to 
Case  that  the  Mafia  allegations 
w’ere  libelous.  The  jury,  eight 

Denver,  Colo, 

on,  publisher  of  decided  that  $1  was  adequate  as 
^.ngleivood  Herald  compensation  and  $500,  as  pun- 
?  bureau  chief  in  ishment  for  the  libelous  state- 
0  1956,  was  cited  ments. 

•he  Colorado  Su-  Articles  in  W’eekly 

for  contempt  for 

ie  about  the  court  Mathews’  lawsuit  sought 
damages  of  $30,000  for  allegedly 
resulted  from  an  derogatory  articles  published  in 
-n  by  Mr.  Jameson  Robles’  weekly  periodical,  Ari- 
ok  issue  with  the  zona  PM. 

holding  a  lower  Before  the  trial  ended  Robles 
which  ordered  filed  a  $60,000  civil  libel  suit 
inty  to  raise  its  against  the  Tucson  Daily  Citi- 
valuation  by  $10  zen.  The  lawsuit  alleges  Robles’ 
interests  were  jeopardized  by  a 
1  followed  by  four  headline  which  said  “Robles 
rt  decision.  The  Guilty  of  Libeling  Mathews.” 
statements  were  He  claims  the  word  “guilty 
tory  and  libelous,”  means  one  who  has  commits 
igned  to  “unlaw-  a  crime  .  .  .  and  the  designation 
I  with  proceedings  is  intended  to  imply  Robles  is 


Trenton,  N.  J.  as  it  no  doubt  did  find,  that  the 
The  principle  that  qualified  communication  was  honestly 
privilege  may  be  pleaded  by  a  made  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was  : 
newspaper  when  it  is  used  for  reasonably  conceived  to  be  a  pub- 
libel  in  the  publication  of  a  lie  responsibility,  an  exercise  of 
Congressman’s  remarks  at  a  the  basic  right  of  freedom  of 
news  conference  was  recognized  speech  and  of  press, 
this  week  by  the  New  Jersey  “Here,  the  evidence  of  a  com- 
Supreme  Court.  mittee-authorized  publication 

A  jury  verdict  dismissing  a  stood  uncontradicted;  and  even 
$600,000  suit  against  the  New-  if  the  proofs  be  open  to  contra- 
ark  Star-Ledger  was  upheld.  The  dictory  interpretations,  then  the 
plaintiff,  Aaron  H.  Coleman,  issue  was  within  the  exclusive 
sought  damages  for  statements  province  of  the  jury.” 
which  the  late  Senator  Joseph 

R.  McCarthy  made  at  a  press  Dissenting  View 

conference  on  the  Fort  Mon-  Chief  Justice  Weintraub  in 
mouth  security  investigation  in  his  dissent  declared: 

“I  do  not  understand  the  ma- 
McCarthy  Quoted  jority  to  find  an  absolute  privil- 

The  Senator  spoke  to  news-  T  Precincts  of  the 

men  after  a  clo^  hearing  of  House  and  committee  room.  The 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investiga-  immunity  is  fully 

tions.  One  story  in  the  Star- 

Ledger  did  not  mention  Mr.  I  s^  no  need  to 

Coleman  by  name.  A  second  re-  The  fact  that  the  ses- 

f erred  to  him  as  a  suspended  ^as  secret  is,  in  my  view, 

radar  scientist.  Later,  Mr  Cole-  ^ 

man  won  a  court  order  rein-  .  The  privilege  which  the  ma- 
stating  him  to  his  position  at  e^^hlishes  is  in 

the  Signal  Laboratories.  invitation  to  irre- 

Defamatory  words  uttered  in  ^  ,  *v.  • 

a  privileged  communication  are  Themajorityplacesthepriv- 

not  actionable  unless  actuated  by  duty 

malice,  the  Supreme  Court  ma-  the  public  s  right  to  kno^y. 
jority  said,  finding  that  the  news  neither  element.  It  is 

stories  were  fair  reports.  Sena-  ^ot  the  duty  of  a  Senator  to  in¬ 
ter  McCarthy  had  testified  in  the  vestigate  and  prosecute  viola- 
trial  that  his  statements  were  tions  of  the  law.  That  mle  is 
accurately  reported.  constitutionally  reseiwed  to  the 

grand  jury  and  members  of  the 
Question  of  Malice  Executive  Branch.” 

In  the  opinion  for  six  of  the  • 

seven  justices.  Justice  Harry 

Heher  wrote:  Jury  Votes  for  Paper 

“It  cannot  be  that  evidence  Ijj  Insull  Libel  Suit 
adduced  and  information  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  course  of  an  execu-  Memphis,  Tenn. 

tive  session  of  a  Congressional  After  30  minutes  deliberation, 
investigating  committee  are  ^  federal  court  jury  cleared  the 
sealed  against  public  disclosure  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  in  a 
for  all  time  save  as  unprivileged  $142,300  libel  suit  which  was  one 
communications  subjecting  the  of  several  filed  against  Scripps- 
members  of  the  committee  to  the  Howard  Newspapers  by  Samuel 
risk  of  suit.  Insull  Jr.  of  Chicago. 

“When  the  judicial  process  is  Mr.  Insull,  58,  claimed  he  was 
invoked  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  libeled  in  an  article  by  Charles  news  analyst  with  United  Press  Punitive  aa^ges. 
whether  the  privilege  was  Lucey  that  appeared  Oct.  3,  and  United  Press  International,  ^  niey, 

abused,  unless  there  be  an  abso-  1957,  dealing  with  labor  racket-  died  March  6.  He  was  66.  persona  y. 

lute  privilege  in  the  circum-  eering.  Mr.  McCann  had  written  the  • 

stances  irrespective  of  malice.  The  defense  contended  the  “Foreign  News  Commentary”  L  AKniit  raatm 

Justice  Heher  said  that  if  article  meant  to  refer  to  Samuel  column  since  1954.  U 

Senator  McCarthy’s  remarks  Insull  Sr.,  not  his  son,  and  that  Except  for  two  years  in  the  Chic^ 

were  “fairly”  reported  without  it  was  published  in  good  faith  infantry  in  World  War  I,  fight-  Bobbs-Merrill  Publishing  C®- 
malice  they  were  necessarily  and  any  error  was  an  honest  one.  ing  as  a  machinegun  battalion  has  signed  Jules  Dubois,  the 
privileged-  The  Senator  testified  Mr.  Insull  asked  $1  damage  sergeant  at  Verdun  and  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Latin  AmeP 
at  the  trial  of  the  suit  that  his  for  each  copy  of  the  Press-  Argonne,  he  had  been  an  active  ica  correspondent,  to  J 
statements  were  accurately  re-  Scimitar  printed  on  the  day  the  newspaperman  since  1911.  His  book  on  Fidel  Castro,  titled 
ported  by  The  Star-Ledger.  story  was  carried,  thus  the  first  job  was  as  a  reporter  on  “Fidel  Castro:  Rebel,  Liberator 
“The  jury  could  have  found  $142,300  figure.  the  Washington  Herald.  or  Dictator?” 
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Advertise] 


Let's  SnoMrbill  Snowflake' Into  Dollars 


In  the  following  24  pa| 
and  articles  of  special  i 


Newspaper  admen 
Media  buyers 
Re  presentatives 
Ad  agencies 
Trade  groups 
Public  relations 

Robert  B.  McInt 


ances  he’d  like  most  to  receive  publication  of  the  White  Christ¬ 
as  a  Christmas  present.  Then  he  mas  section,  numerous  radio-TV 
had  to  fill  in  his  name  and  spots  were  used  to  add  to  the 
address  and  mail  the  entire  page  “pre-sell”  of  the  contest, 
to  the  Post-Gazette.  According  to  Mr.  Wyman,  ap- 

A  total  of  $500  in  prizes  was  pliance  dealers  and  distributors, 
offered  for  the  best  reasons  U.  S.  Steel,  manufacturers,  and 
given  for  wanting  one  of  the  the  local  electric  utility  re¬ 
appliances.  First  prize  paid  $200,  sponded  with  more  than  18,000 
second  prize  $100,  third  and  lines  of  advertising.  Other  ad- 
fourth  prizes  $50.  Fifth  through  vertisers  tied-in  and  this,  cou- 
eighth  prizes  paid  $25  each.  pled  with  the  10-page  section 
Since  readers  were  asked  to  used  by  Gimbels,  swelled  total 
identify  the  appliances  pictured  White  Christmas  linage  to  some 
from  clues  contained  in  the  ad-  50,000  lines. 

vertising  within  the  section.  Advertiser  Reaction 

close  readership  of  the  ads  was  Advertiser  Keartion 

necessary.  Reaction  of  advertisers  to  the 

promotion  indicated  complete 
3c  Per  Line  Bonus  satisfaction  —  with  retailers 

To  sell  the  promotion  to  ad-  citing  increased  store  traffic  and 
vertisers,  a  special  sales  kit  was  sales  as  a  direct  result  of  their 
prepared  for  the  Post-Gazette’s  tie-in. 

sales  staff  which  was  offered  a  “Our  full-page  announcement 
3c  per  line  bonus  on  linage  sold  in  your  Friday  Snowflake  sec- 
in  the  special  section.  The  kit  tion  gave  us  a  terrific  Friday 
included  a  reproduction  of  the  and  Saturday,”  Mr.  Wyman  was 
contest  page,  the  ads,  and  names  advised  by  H.  A.  Cullen,  man- 
of  stores  that  would  be  used  to  ager  of  the  Goodyear  Service 
publicize  the  promotion,  plus  the  Stores.  “Then,  Monday  turned 
U.  S.  Steel  folder  of  mats  and  out  to  be  the  biggest  Monday  we 
dealer  aids.  Pittsburgh.  We 

During  the  week  preceding  (Continued  on  page  16) 


SNOWBALLING  SALES  STAFF'S  ENTHUSIASM  —  Headline  across 
bulletin  board  in  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaiette's  advertising  sales  department, 
plus  proofs  of  "White  Christmas"  section  ads,  acted  as  reminders  to  sales 
staff  during  advance  selling  days  of  the  promotion.  Salesmen  received 
a  bonus  of  3c  per  line  on  linage  sold  in  special  section. 


Daily  Draws  Blueprint 
For  A  White  Christmas 


By  Roller!  B.  McIntyre 
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MEDIAFFAIRS; 

Long  Road  Ahead 
In  ‘Single  Rate’  Row 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Robert  Boulware  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  associate  media  direc¬ 
tor,  Bryan  Houston,  Inc.,  sees  a 
“long  road  ahead”  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  rumble  on  “single  rate” 
stirred  up  by  the  advertising 
agencies. 

Last  week  Mr.  Boulware 
joined  Dr.  E.  L.  Deckinger,  vice- 
president  and  media  director  of 
Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
on  a  panel  debating  the  topic  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  newly 
organized  Media  Planners  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York. 

Great  in  Theory 

“In  theory  ‘single  rate’  is 
great,”  Mr.  Boulware  declared 
this  week,  “but  it  is  one  solution 
of  a  multi-faceted  problem  that 
will  not  be  realized  overnight.” 

Mr.  Boulware  maintained  the 
present  rate  rumble  was  prompt¬ 
ed  chiefly  by  complexity  of  rate 
structures,  and  what  was  needed 
was  “better  media  manage¬ 
ment.”  He  justified,  in  some 
cases,  the  differential  between 
national  and  local  rates  in  the 
various  media. 

“In  today’s  complex  market¬ 
ing  situation,  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  isolate 
strictly  local  vs.  strictly  na¬ 
tional  interests,”  he  said.  “In 
pure  theory  it  is  manifestly  un¬ 
fair  for  either  publishers  or 
broadcasters  to  ask  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  pay  more  than  their 
local  friends.  On  the  other  hand, 
local  media  must  be  good  friends 
to  their  close  neighbors  upon 
whom  they  count  for  large  day- 
in  day-out  contracts.” 

Co-op  Ads 

Taking  up  the  case  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  to  which  many 
national  advertisers  are  turning 
to  get  advantage  of  local  rates, 
Mr.  Boulware  admitted  it  was 
“very  important  for  manufac¬ 
turers  to  get  endorsement  of 
their  products  implicit  in  their 
promotion  in  copy  placed  by  a 
well-known  retailer. 

“But  there  should  be  a  clear 
definition  of  what  is  local  and 
what  is  a  national  advertiser,” 
he  continued.  “Not  long  ago  a 
regional  advertiser,  a  heavy  user 
of  TV,  came  to  light  in  one  of 
our  important  client’s  markets. 
He  was  buying  at  the  local  rate. 
His  advertising  cost  him  25% 
less  than  ours. 


Robert  Boulware 


“The  obvious  economics  are 
that  he  could  advertise  25';'r 
more  than  we  could  or  could  ef¬ 
fect  economies  giving  him  a 
price  advantage.  It  requires  very 
little  rationalization  to  conclude 
that  we  were  providing  an  arti¬ 
ficial  shelter  by  paying  higher 
rates  than  a  competitor  whose 
sole  purpose  was  to  devour  us. 

Extreme  Case 

“While  this  is  an  extreme  case 
it  is  not  an  isolated  one.  With 
the  threat  of  private  labels  to 
nationally  advertised  products  in 
almost  any  product  category 
this  smacks  of  unfair  advan¬ 
tage.  This  particular  case  was 
rectified  and  although  the  sta¬ 
tion  concerned  may  still  have 
a  dual  rate  card,  its  only  rate 
concessions  are  to  retail  stores 
clearly  defined  as  such  and  not 
competitive  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“No  one  wants  to  regulate 
rates  in  free  competition  as  pub¬ 
lic  utility  rates  are  regulated. 
The  agency  and  the  advertiser 
alike  simply  want  assurance  that 
no  one  is  taking  advantage  of 
them. 

“We  would  not  presume  to 
define  to  any  medium  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  ‘legitimate  profit.’  We 
are  confident  that  intelligent 
competition  and  a  free  economy 
eventually  hold  in  check  the 
prices  of  things  we  buy. 

“If  advertising  rates  were  to 
soar  to  the  point  where  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  no  longer  make  a 


profit,  he  will  find  some  other 
means  of  selling  his  product  and 
the  medium  will  be  the  loser. 
When  a  thing  becomes  too  cost¬ 
ly,  people  find  ways  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  We  do  not  expect  this  to 
happen.” 

Mr.  Boulware  noted  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  Committee  on  Sin¬ 
gle  Rate,  of  which  Warren  Bahr, 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is  chair¬ 
man.  He  concurred  heartily  with 
their  efforts,  but  doubted  that  a 
“universal  rate  is  either  worka¬ 
ble  or  likely  to  occur  over¬ 
night.” 

“We  warn,  however,  against 
any  policy  which  would  indis¬ 
criminately  insist  that  a  single 
rate  is  the  only  answer  for  every 
publication  or  station,”  he  said. 
“The  very  word  indi.scriminately 
is  discriminating  itself  because 
it  implies  that  special  cases  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  such. 

“As  agencies  and  advertisers, 
we  have  our  choice  of  whether 
or  not  to  deal  with  media  whose 
rate  policies  we  dislike. 

“We  see  evidence  on  all  sides 
that  this  rate  problem  is  dimin¬ 
ishing — 1)  Through  the  persua¬ 
sion  of  leaders  in  our  industry; 
2)  Through  the  simple  economic 
laws  of  competition;  3) And,  per¬ 
haps  a  combination  of  the  first 
two,  enlightened  self  interest  on 
the  part  of  publishers  and  broad¬ 
casters. 

“We  see  that  local-national 
rate  differentials  over  the  years, 
have  diminished  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  and  we  regard  it  as 
the  result  of  a  maturing  indus¬ 
try.  The  broadcast  industry  is 
still  a  lusty  infant  but  things 
have  happened  so  fast  in  it  that 
it  is  maturing  early. 

“In  short,  we  think  the  future 
looks  good.” 


Blueprint 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


were  especially  pleased  that  so 
large  a  part  of  our  volume  was 
in  the  white  goods  that  we  pro¬ 
moted  as  a  Snowflake  tie-in.” 

Cimbels  To  Repeat 

Louis  D.  Waldman,  publicity 
director  of  Gimbels,  summed  up 
his  stores’  approval  with:  “I 
expect  the  best  proof  of  satis¬ 
faction  is  that  we  plan  to  do  it 
again  next  year.  Now  if  we 
could  get  the  same  kind  of  co¬ 
operation  merchandisewise  from 
our  suppliers  we  would  really 
have  a  fine  promotion.” 

“We  think  that  your  ‘Opera¬ 
tion  Snowflake’  section  was  out¬ 
standing  this  year  and  extend 
our  congratulations,”  wrote  W. 
A.  White,  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  for 
General  Electric’s  appliance  and 
TV  receiver  division.  “Our 
dealers  have  submitted  good 


reports  as  to  tangible  results 
they  experienced  from  this  sec¬ 
tion.” 

H.  Briggs  Jr.,  manager  of 
advertising  and  publicity  for 
Duquesne  Light  Co.,  Pittsburg^i, 
put  his  enthusiasm  this  way: 
“Congratulations  on  the  excd- 
lent  White  Christmas  special 
section  published  by  the  Post- 
Gazette  on  Nov.  21. 

“We  are  naturally  pleased 
at  the  abundance  of  electric 
appliance  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity.  When  I  saw  the  large 
volume  of  this  advertising,  I 
realized  what  a  big  job  Harry 
Burke  and  others  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  did  in  contacting 
appliances  dealers  throughout 
the  Pittsburgh  district.” 

Mr.  Briggs  continued:  “I 
counted  about  15,000  lines  of 
electric  appliance  advertising  by 
30  individual  dealers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  compared  with  a  neg¬ 
ligible  amount  of  competitive  ai 
vertising.  I  can  never  remanber 
seeing  larger  or  more  effectiTC 
White  Christmas  gift  sections 
in  any  Pittsburgh  newspaper." 

‘Classic’  Case  History 

And  speaking  for  U.  S.  Steel, 
Robert  C.  Myers,  director  of 
market  development,  termed  the 
Post-Gazette’s  section  as  being 
“close  to  a  classic  case  history 
on  ‘Operation  Snowflake.’ 

“Your  ‘Snowflake’  section, 
with  various  products,  triggered 
by  the  ‘Snowflake’  contest,  un¬ 
doubtedly  set  the  stage  for 
Gimbel’s  10-page  ‘Snowflake’ 
section. 

“When  ‘Operation  Snowflake' 
was  conceived,”  Mr.  Myers  went 
on,  “we  were  convinced  that  the 
daily  newspapers  were  uniquely 
able  to  weld  manufacturers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  together 
in  a  program  that  would  have 
maximum  impact  on  the  con¬ 
sumers  at  the  local  level.  .  •  - 

“Our  conviction  in  this  re¬ 
gard  has  been  borne  out.  We 
give  credit  to  the  newspapers 
as  a  medium  pi’oviding  the  neces¬ 
sary  impact  with  consumers 
which  has  made  ‘Operation 
Snowflake’  the  success  it  has 
been. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  were 
also  convinced  that  the  ne^ 
papers  themselves  would  benefit 
by  giving  full  cooperation  to  this 
national  promotion  —  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  50,000  lines  your 
newspaper,  alone,  carried  on  this 
promotion  prior  to  Christm^- 

“Again,  our  thanks  to  me 
Post-Gazette  for  an  outstanding 
example  of  aggressive  selling- 
In  our  opinion,  the  stage  is  * 
for  every  newspaper  in 
country  to  contribute  to  me 
economy  of  a  most  important  in¬ 
dustry — and  in  the  doing,  bdP 
themselves  to  increased  annu 
business,”  Mr.  Myers  said. 
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Strong  Case  for  Newspapers 
In  Dual-Dollar  Ad  Concept 


Too  Much  ‘Hard  Sell’  Seen 
At  Expense  of  PR  Aspects 

By  Ernest  A.  Jones 

Prroident,  MucManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc. 

The  necessity  of  creating  a  lar  which  does  not  do  its  share 
durable  picture  of  the  parent  toward  establishing  that  recog- 
corporation  greatly  concerns  top  nition  and  confidence  comes 
management  in  these  explosive  increasingly  close  to  being  a 
days  of  shifting  markets,  merg-  wasted  dollar,  in  my  opinion, 
ers  and  consolidations,  changing  Certainly  the  advertising 
public  tastes  and  spiralling  popu-  dollar  must  move  the  goods.  But 
lation.  And  it  might — on  the  in  addition  it  must  have  a  dual¬ 
basis  of  product  identification  purpose:  creation  of  faith  in  the 
ilone.  maker  which  gives  the  new 

Only  the  other  day  I  came  product  or  sei-vice  at  least  a  fair 
across  this  startling  quotation  trial. 

from  the  chief  executive  officer  The  case  of  the  airlines  ap- 
of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  pears  to  be  a  prime  example  of 
electrical  and  electronic  manu-  the  shocking  speed  with  which 
facturers:  a  business  may  be  overtaken  by 

“Before  the  next  ten  years  the  future  with  inadequate  pub- 
are  out,”  he  said,  “We  confi-  lie  preparation  and  with  stag- 
dently  believe  that  90  percent  of  gering  costs  for  new  techniques 
our  business  will  deal  with  prod-  and  equipment, 
ucts  which  do  not  exist  today.”  The  new  jet  transports  cost 
That  statement — and  I  have  five  or  six  million  as  against  the 
no  doubt  it  could  be  echoed  in  2.5  million  for  the  largest  com- 
a  degree  by  most  other  progres-  mercial  airlines  now  in  use.  They 
sive  businesses — in  my  inter-  will  demand  the  replacement  of 
pretation  spells  the  doom  of  the  almost  all  present  ground  equip- 
advertising  dollar  as  a  single-  rnent  and  they  will  carry  twice 
purpose  expenditure  .  .  .  devoted  ns  many  passengers  twice  as 
completely  to  the  producing  of  fast. 

the  immediate  sale.  jf  the  airlines  aren’t  to  go 

p,„  „  .  broke  they  ?nust  be  carrying 

>  iires  on  ii«ines.s  twice  the  number  of  today’s  pas- 

Consider  the  pressures  upon  sengers  by  1965. 
business:  caught  in  the  vise  of  Will  they  attempt  to  double 
cost  and  intensified  competition  their  present  passenger  load  by 
it  has  been  forced  to  maintain  its  persuading  present  customers  to 
tnargin  of  existence  by  expan-  fly  twice  as  often  and  twice  as 
don,  decentralization,  diversifi-  far? 

cation  and  the  creation  of  new  Or  will  the  airlines — individ- 
products  and  services.  ually  and  in  association — set  out 

Even  today  with  an  abundance  even  at  this  late  date  to  sell 
of  advertising  funds  it  is  difficult  confidence  and  faith  to  the  eighty 
0  identify  many  well-known  percent  of  the  American  people 
products  by  their  maker.  And  as  who  have  never  flown? 
he  market  continues  to  swarm  Convenient  schedules,  deluxe 
■'ith  new  products,  or  old  prod-  flights,  free  champagne  .  .  . 
cts  under  new  sponsorship —  what  sales  effect  will  they  have 
'nsuiiK  r  confusion  mounts  and  on  the  millions  who  are  scared 
expres.sed  in  reluctance  to  stiff  by  the  very  idea  of  being 
:'urchase  new  products  and  in  off  the  ground? 

Kr  ^  solidly  With  all  planes  of  equal  speed, 

^  ished  brands.  all  champagne  free,  all 

Integrity  of  the  maker  is  be-  fares  equal  and  all  hostes.ses’ 
only  fixed  point  upon  measurements  the  same  . . .  what 
'ch  the  consumer  can  set  his  is  there  left  for  the  airlines  to 
"'Uisp,  And  the  advertising  dol-  sell  but  confidence  in  flight 
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generally  and  in  a  certain  air¬ 
line  particularly. 

Airlines,  insurance  companies, 
banks,  railroads  ...  all  sellers 
of  service,  in  fact,  are  in  need 
of  dual-purpose  advertising. 
Merchants  of  the  intangible,  they 
rise  or  fall  through  public  con¬ 
fidence  or  its  lack. 

The  great  manufacturing  and 
distributions  corporations  have 
been,  perhaps,  the  most  as¬ 
siduous  in  maintaining  a  clear 
picture  of  corporate  integrity 
in  the  public  mind.  General 
Motors,  for  instance,  produces 
five  different  motorcars  through 
five  autonomous  divisions.  Cus¬ 
tomers  may  change  and  do 
change  from  one  car  to  another 
depending  upon  their  needs, 
tastes  or  financial  ability.  But 
year  after  year  nearly  80%  re¬ 
main  within  the  GM  product 
family. 

Varied  Objectives 

A  great  many  advertisers 
must  of  necessity,  conduct  a 
variety  of  advertising  campaigns 
to  meet  varied  objectives.  Even 
this  fact  of  business  life,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  dual-purpose  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar.  The  Bendix 
Aviation  Corporation,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  29  divisions  and  more 
than  1000  products,  each  with 
its  own  market,  each  calling  for 
an  individual  advertising  strat¬ 
egy. 

Such  a  diversity  of  unrelated 
advertising  needs  could  and 
often  does,  result  in  an  obscured 
picture  of  the  parent  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Recognizing  this  problem,  our 
shop  placed  Bendix  advertising 
money  on  the  dual-dollar  stand¬ 
ard.  First,  each  dollar  must  do 
its  own  selling  job  and  secondly, 
it  must  I'eflect  the  character  of 
Bendix  itself. 

By  use  of  common  denomina¬ 
tors  in  approach,  in  appearance 
and  in  philosophy  we  believe  we 
are  achieving  this  objective  for 
Bendix. 

When  you  realize  that  all  29 
Bendix  divisions  maintain  their 
own  advertising  departments, 
you  can  appreciate  what  a  big 
job  of  coordination  this  has  re¬ 
quired  and  the  constant  vigilance 


Ernest  A.  Jones 
necessary  to  maintain  it. 
('.ompcIliriK  Example 

Here  we  believe,  is  a  compel¬ 
ling  example  of  making  every 
advertising  dollar  do  double 
duty:  in  product  sales  and  in 
corporate  identification.  There 
are  other  examples  in  other  pro¬ 
gressive  shops,  I  am  sure. 

Products  change,  men  pass  on, 
markets  disappear.  But  the  con¬ 
stant  factor  in  any  business  is 
its  reputation.  A  good  portion  of 
every  dollar  spent  in  advertising 
or  merchandising  today  should 
be  devoted  to  enhancing  that 
reputation. 

Serving  as  the  catalyst  be¬ 
tween  business  and  its  ever- 
changing,  ever-expanding 
markets,  establishing  a  bridge 
of  faith  between  today’s  prod¬ 
ucts  and  generations  newly  as¬ 
suming  the  rank  of  purchaser- 
consumer  . . .  breaking  down  with 
logical  persuasion  the  natural 
human  reluctance  to  accept  the 
new  ...  or  the  equally  human 
quality  of  growing  tired  of  the 
familiar,  however  serviceable  it 
may  be  .  .  .  that  is  the  job  of 
public  relations  advertising.  And 
it  is  a  job  that  needs  doing  fast. 

This  dual-dollar  advertising 
concept  must  be  employed  in  all 
media  but  I  believe  there  is  a 
particularly  strong  ca.se  for 
newspapers  in  such  a  program. 
Too  much  “hard  sell”  is  going 
into  newspaper  advertising,  in 
my  opinion,  and  not  enough  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  capitalizing  on  the 
unique  public  relations  aspect 
of  the  newspaper  itself. 

Social  Research  Inc.,  a  highly 
respected  organization,  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  number  of  motivation 
studies  of  newspaper  reading. 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Western  Airlines  Finds 

Parting  Is  Sweet  Sorrow 

• 

By  Bert  D.  Lynn 

Director  of  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion, 

Western  Airlines,  Los  Angeles 


It’s  not  easy  to  say  goodbye. 

I  guess  every  boy  and  girl  who 
ever  broke  up  a  relationship  of 
long  standing  is  aware  of  that 
fact.  “Parting  is  such  sweet 
sorrow,”  observed  William 
Shakespeare.  He  knew — as  al¬ 
ways. 

Well,  we’ve  just  found  out 
about  it,  too,  at  Western  Air¬ 
lines. 

Ours  was  a  unique  problem — 
how  to  say  a  corporate  goodbye 
to  thousands  of  friends  in  13 
communities.  This  relationship 
of  many  years  was  being  termi¬ 
nated  in  compliance  with  a 
ruling  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Background 

The  background  reason  is  an 
interesting  one. 

Western,  America’s  senior  air¬ 
line,  is  a  regional  carrier  and 
the  only  domestic  ti-unk  line 
seiwing  the  Western  section  of 
the  nation  exclusively.  We  serve 
12  Western  states,  Canada  and 
Mexico  on  a  route  system  that 
stretches  for  moi-e  than  9,000 
miles. 

Route-wise,  the  past  two  years 
have  marked  a  period  of  solid 
expansion  and  transition  for 
Western.  Part  of  this  activity 
was  the  adding  of  Phoenix  and 
Mexico  City  to  our  system.  We 
are  now  the  only  U.  S.  Flag 
carrier  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  Mexico  City. 

In  addition,  we  began  applying 
showmanship  to  our  inflight 
service  with  “Champagne 
Flights,”  which  experienced 
travelers  have  been  kind  enough 
to  term  the  world’s  smartest. 
Our  “Hunt  Breakfast  Flights,” 
served  from  the  first  moving 
buffet  cart  in  airline  history, 
are  a  businessman’s  delight. 

The  public  responded  so  well 
to  this  showmanship,  we’re 
happy  to  report,  that  the  result 
was  a  need  for  more  and  more 
flights  to  the  large  and  medium 
sized  cities  of  the  West. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  be¬ 
coming  clearly  apparent  that 
Western’s  operations  and  type 
of  service — as  a  regional  trunk 
line  —  were  not  adapted  to 
serving  the  smaller  communities 
on  its  system.  The  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  concurred  in  this, 
and  ruled  that  Western  should 


suspend  seiwice,  and  local  service 
airlines  be  authorized  to  opei’ate 
into  these  eight  communities : 

Mankato  and  Rochester,  Min¬ 
nesota;  Alliance,  Chadron  and 
Scottsbluff,  Nebraska;  Brook¬ 
ings,  Hot  Springs  and  Spearfish, 
South  Dakota. 

So,  then,  how  does  an  airline 
end  seiwice  after  years  of  oper¬ 
ating  into  these  towns? 

Physically  Simple 

Physically,  it’s  pretty  simple. 
Our  planes  just  stop  landing 
there.  Westeni  Airlines  person¬ 
nel  are  transferred  to  other 
posts  in  the  larger  cities.  Our 
facilities  are  sold  to  local  seiw- 
ice  carriers  that  replace  us. 

Emotionally,  however,  there’s 
a  problem — a  real  public  rela¬ 
tions  problem.  PR  people  like 
to  talk  about  a  “coi-porate 
image.”  That’s  as  good  a  term 
as  any.  For  certainly  we  wanted 
to  leave  the  people  of  these 
eight  communities  with  a  good 
“image”  of  Westera  Airlines. 
This  was  important,  public-re- 
lations-wise,  and  sales-wise,  too 
— for  we  still  hope  to  serve  them 
via  connections  with  their  local 
service  airlines. 

How  to  do  it? 

Obviously,  you  just  don’t  slip 
away  and  say  nothing.  One  an¬ 
swer  might  be  running  a  serious, 
straight-forsvard  all-type  ad 
thanking  each  community  for 
its  past  support.  But  these  are 
.stereotyped  affairs;  they  tend 
to  become  pontificial  and,  any¬ 
way,  they  are  not  the  way 
Western  Aii'lines  likes  to  do 
business. 


Strong  Case 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Let  me  quote  part  of  their 
findings: 

“The  fact  that  the  newspaper 
is  printed  enhances  all  its  social 
and  moral  functions  for  its 
audience,  and  helps  to  account 
for  the  widespread  reliance 
people  place  on  it.  The  printed 
word  has  a  special  authority  in 
our  society.  And  by  long  heri¬ 
tage  carries  an  authority  lacking 
in  spoken  communication. 

“Authority  of  newspapers  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  news  or 
editorial  columns,”  the  re 
searchers  found.  “It  spreads  to 
all  areas  of  the  paper:  the  fea¬ 
ture  page,  the  sports  page,  the 
society  page  and  the  advertise 
ments.” 

Significant  Finding 

One  very  significant  finding 
was  “the  secondary  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  advertisement  ap- 
of  newspapers  for  airline  ad-  pearing  in  the  newspaper.  In  the 
vertising  and,  as  a  matter  of  context  of  the  newspaper  the 
record,  invest  more  than  half  message  of  the  advertisement  is 
our  annual  advertising  budget  in  expanded  beyond  the  meaning 
newspapers.  of  its  written  and  graphic  sym- 

The  ad,  with  its  line  drawings  hols.” 
of  the  unhappy  and  then  the  People  have  been  conditioned 
happy  face,  is  classic  in  its  from  childhood  to  believe  what 
simplicity.  Copy  is  brief.  It  an-  they  read  in  their  newspapers, 
nounces  tei-mination  of  seiwice,  “I  read  it  in  the  neu'^papef  is 
salutes  the  replacing  airlines  to  used  by  most  people  with  a 
help  them  get  off  to  a  flying  finality  they  extend  to  no  other 
start,  thanks  the  people  of  each  medium.  I  am  a  reasonably 
community  for  their  past  patron-  sophisticated  man  and  yet  1. 
age  and  expresses  the  hope  that  myself,  don’t  quite  believe  things 
we  can  again  serve  them  when  until  I  read  them  in  my  new^ 
they  board  Western  Airlines  at 
other  gateway  cities. 

As  part  of  the  goodbye  jiro- 
gram,  advance  proofs  of  the  ads  feel  his  touchdown  is  official 
were  sent  to  the  president  of  until  I  see  it  duly  i-ecorded  in 
each  replacing  airline,  to  the  Phil  DeBeaubien’s  Detroit  Titntt 
various  chambers  of  commerce  or  Harold  Fitzgerald’s  Ponliiu 
and  to  key  civic  and  business  Presn 
leaders.  It  is  this  magic  of  credibility 

Reporrts  from  the  communities  built  up  over  generations  that 
involved  assure  us  the  ad  has  keeps  newspaper’s  at  the  top  of 
done  what  was  intended.  nearly  ever-y  advertising  budget. 

Western  Airlines’  goodbye:  a  Because  —  again  quoting  the 


paper.  I  can  watch  my  son 
playing  football  with  his  hig^- 
school  team.  But  I  don’t  quite 


Light  Approach 

As  a  result  of  a  number  of 
meetings  with  our  advertising 
agency,  BBDO,  and  Western’s 
public  relations  department,  it 
was  decided  to  try  the  light 
approach.  We  adapted  the  old 
show  business  theory  of  the 
Jack  Bennys  and  Bob  Hopes: 
“always  leave  ’em  laughing.” 
In  Western’s  case,  we  wanted  to 
“leave  ’em  with  a  smile!” 

The  answer  was  a  simple  600- 
line  “We’re  sorry  .  .  ,  but  we’re 
glad”  newspaper  ad.  (see  cut). 
Newspapers  were  a  tailor-made 
medium  for  this  purpose.  We’re 
a  great  believer  in  the  efficiency 


psychological  reseai’chers— thi? 
innate  belief  is  translated  fiu"' 
the  newspapers’  editorial  col¬ 
umns  to  its  advertising  column^ 
In  other  words,  an  honest 
vertisement  starts  on  secono 


warm  handshake  in  print. 

Ex-Newsman  in  News 
PR  Post  at  Hess 

Max  Levine,  former  news 
papei-man  and  public  relations  base  in  a  newspaper, 
consultant,  has  been  appointed  • 

public  relations  manager  of  Hess  N.Y.  State  Bar  Assn. 
Brothers,  Allentown,  Pennsyl-  pR  Yirm 

vania,  department  store. 

Mr.  Levine  will  be  associated  The  New  York  State 
with  Miss  Mary  Simpson,  pub-  sociation  has  retained  Dou? 
lie  relations  director  at  Hess  Johnson  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
Brathei’s  department  store,  in  lie  relations  firm,  to  develop  > 
handling  the  store’s  expanded  continuing  statewide  public  w 
press,  magazine,  television  and  internal  relations  program  'f' 
community  relations  programs,  the  association. 

Mr.  Levine  worked  as  a  re-  Henry  W.  Schramm  of  S^‘ 
porter  for  the  Allentown  Call-  cuse  will  be  account  supervisor 
Chronicle.  for  the  agency. 
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WHATEVER  YOU  SELL  YOU  CAN 

SELL  MORE  OF  IT  IN  THE  Plain  Dealer  Market 

THAN  IN  ANY  ONE  OF  36  ENTIRE  STATES 


THE  ONLY  CLEVELAND 
NEWSPAPER  THAT  SELLS 
THE  CITY  AND 
26  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 

*Akron/  Canton  and  Youngstown’s  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  Sales. 

The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

RtpTtunttd  by  Crtsmtr  &  Woodward,  Itu.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  .\eluork. 
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RETAIL  SALES 

IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES*  | 

COMMODITY 

CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

36  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

$2,336,394 

$2,030,071 

$4,366,465 

Retail  Food  Sales 

589,775 

510,796 

1,100,571 

Retail  Drug  Sales 

88,498 

55,405 

143,903 

Automotive 

435,242 

430,796 

866,038 

Gas  Stations 

146,580 

176,027 

322,607 

1  Furniture,  Household  Appliances  125,120 

104,022 

229,142 

1  ^Source.  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  19581  I 
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Campaign  Revitalizes 
Minor  League  Basebc 


out  to  the  BALI  GAM 

OPENING  J 


By  Carl  Lundquist 

Dirertor  of  Public  Relations,  National  Association  of 
Professional  Baseball  I^af^ues,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Baseball,  perhaps  more  than  i|y|||i|M[Mj^^  -  -  fr  r 

any  other  American  institution, 
has  enjoyed  a  traditionally  fine  v 

relationship  at  all  levels  with 
newspapers.  ^ 

It  is  a  relationship  not  to  be  "’-j.", 1 

taken  lightly.  No  operator  of  a 

professional  franchise,  whether  2  y 

in  a  mighty  metropolitan  center 
or  in  the  tiniest  city  of  a  cross- 
I’oads  Class  D  league,  should  ever 
the  of 

team  an  thing. 

There  the  respon- 

a  newspaper  to  cover 
the  events  the  base- 

ball  teams  as  matter  news 

The 

the  newspaper  cover- 
age  develop  that  public  interest, 

and  we  in  baseball  would  be  the  Lundquist 

first  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  an  American  institution  to  the 

the  case.  It  would  be  difficult  benefit  of  the  community  as  a 

indeed  for  a  baseball  franchise  whole. 

to  prosper,  possibly  even  to  sur-  ‘Fun  To  Be  Fan' 

vive,  in  an  area  where  there  w'as 

no  coverage  by  the  newspapers.  This  year,  the  National  As- 
It  is  in  fact,  axiomatic,  that  sociation,  working  in  close  liai- 
in  the  areas  where  Minor  League  ^on  with  the  Major  Leagues 

baseball  is  in  a  strong  position  ccwperatmg  m  all 

,  j  1.  -  Hi.  phases  of  the  project,  has 

today,  the  team  enjovs  excellent  f  ,  .  .  ,  j 

,  /.  ■’  *  launched  an  intensified  promo- 

relations  with  the  newspapers  ^ional  program.  The  theme  is  for 
and  receives  daily  a  considerable  foUo^ers  of  baseball  everywhere 

amount  of  space  on  the  sports  «j^>g  p^jj  to  be  a  Fan.” 

pages.  Emphatically,  we  believe  President  George  M.  Traut- 
that  this  space  devoted  to  base-  man  of  the  National  Associa- 


owrwi 


a  nationwide  program  designed  preparation  of  the  entire  pro¬ 
to  revitalize  Minor  League  base-  motion  program, 
ball,  to  rekindle  the  interest  of  One  of  the  first  points  to  be 
a  legion  of  fans  and  bring  them  determined  in  the  preparation 
back  to  the  fresh  air  arenas  of  “do  it  yourself”  promotion 
where  the  drama  of  the  diamond  kits  for  every  club  in  organized 
develops  before  them.  baseball,  both  at  the  Major  and 

At  that  time  the  National  As-  Minor  league  levels,  was  how 
sociation  had  prepared  for  its  newspapers  could  best  be  worked 
membership  of  more  than  150  campaign.  It  was  de 

clubs  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Mexi-  cided  that  the  kit  should  con- 
co,  and  Cuba  a  100-page  pro-  ^  selection  of  prepared 

motion  book  “70  Nights  in  a  Ball  newspaper  advertisements  of 
Park.”  President  Trautman’s  various  sizes, 
idea  in  calling  upon  the  agency  Since  most  Minor  League 
was  to  get  its  slant  on  estab-  clubs,  particularly  in  the  lower 
lished  advertising  and  mer-  classification  leagues,  do  no 
chandising  procedures,  using  a  ^^ve  a  sizeable  budget  for  ad- 
national  campaign  to  tie  in  with  vertising,  the  ads  were  desi^ 
promotional  .subjects  outlined  in  with  the  idea  that  they  could 
the  book.  ^  cooperative  basis  to 

various  organizations  in  Nation- 
Prepared  New.spaper  Ads  al  Association  cities.  There  was 

T,,  u-  u  1  1  provision  for  local  imprinting 

Ihere  were  high  level  con-  ,  i  4.  i- 

,  1  ■  u  iv.  tr  u  and  adaptation.  One  advertiser 

ferences  mvolving  both  Herb  i„ 

Byer  and  Gus  K.  Bowman  of  the  institutional  adver- 

agency,  Trautman  and  his  num-  ...  u  u  ir  ^  4.i.»  i,..ii  /.inh 

,  ^  nu  -1  n-4.  J  tising  on  behalf  of  the  ball  ciuo 

ber  one  aide,  Phil  Piton,  and  ..  ... 

4.1.  XT-  1  Ti  as  a  community  institution. 

I  others.  Nick  Popa  public  re-  ^  /  advertisement. 

lations  director  with  the  agency,  black  and  white  or 

I  teamed  up  with  your  author  in  the 

a  reunion  of  former  United  ..Take  Everyone  out  to 

Press  staffers.  Popa  was  with  the  Ball  Game  Opening  Night” 
the  UP,  principally  in  Columbus,  jt  also  was  printed  in  tabloid  or 
from  1938  to  1945,  and  I  worked  half  page  size  for  special  open- 
in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  ing  day  sections  that  are  de- 
I  Detroit,  and  New  York  as  a  UP  veloped  each  year  by  a  number 
staffer  for  nearly  20  years  be-  of  new.spapers  in  National  As- 
fore  coming  to  Columbus  as  sociation  cities. 

Minor  League  PR  man  early  There  was  in  addition  a  serte 
in  1957.  Popa  was  the  account  of  four  three-column  ads,  each 
executive  for  the  agency  in  the  (Continued  on  page  24) 


Safeway  to 
the  MOON 


CAPE 


CANAVEKAL 


ABC 

CITY  ZONE 

171,168 

FIVE 

COUNTY 

POPULATION 

381,000 


Orlando  Food  Soles 
During  1957 

38  Pet.  Ahead 
of  Florida  Avg. 

68  Pet.  Ahead 
of  National  Avg. 

—  From  S.ile>  M.'in.iRemont 


DAILY  CIRCULATION 


Orlando  Sentinel-Star 
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“PLAY  BETTER  GOLF” 

By  Tommy  Armour 


New  Series 
Starts  April  6th! 


D 


The  game  of  golf  has  yet  to  produce  any 
figure  even  remotely  approaching  Tommy 
Armour’s  stature  as  champion  player, 
expert  teacher,  and  “best-seller”  author. 

The  playing  feats  of  the  “Silver  Scot” 
during  his  tournament  days  are  well 
known— a  championship  in  every  major 
golf  event  of  his  time!  There  followed  his 
career  as  the  most  sought-after,  albeit  the 
highest-priced,  teacher  of  the  game— a 
mentor  to  scores  of  younger  golfers  who 
went  on  to  championship  fame. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  his  ability  to 
communicate  golf  “know-how”  through 
simple,  understandable  text.  Armour 


stands  as  one  of  today’s  most  effective 
writers  on  golf.  His  first  hook,  a  best¬ 
seller,  is  still  hihle  to  thousands  of  players 
the  world  over.  And  he  has  a  new  one  due 
off  jhe  press  in  April.* 

We’re  happy  to  announce  that  Tommy 
has  written  another  series  of  thrice-weekly 
newspaper  articles  for  (T-NYN.  No 
scatter-shot  collection  of  unrelated  “tips,” 
the  new  Armour  series  is  a  programmed 
se«|uence  designed  to  enable  the  average 
golfer  to  build  a  sound  game  from  the 
fundamentals  up. 

Wire  or  phone  today  for  priees  and 
proofs  of  PLAY  BETTER  GOLF. 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


“A  Round  of  Golf  With  Tommy  Armour,** 
Simon  &  Schuster. 
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ression 
it  One? 


By  William  Ruder  and  David  Finn 
Ruder  &  Finn  Ine.,  New  York 


ingr  electronic  and  atomic  age. 

New  Y^ork’s  Consolidated  Edi¬ 
son  Corporation,  faced  with 
growing  public  hostility  and  mis¬ 
conception  of  its  attitude  toward 
the  community,  has  succeeded 
over  the  years  through  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  and  other  tech¬ 
niques  in  replacing  that  unhappy 
image  with  a  widespread  feeling 
that  “Con-Ed”,  as  it  is  now’  fa¬ 
miliarly  known,  is  a  cheery  hard 
working  shirt-sleeve  public  em- 
Advertising,  with  its  qualities  ploye  doing  a  complex  job  well 
of  positive  control  of  space  fo-  at  a  respectable,  but  not  exorbi- 
impression,  but  the  right  im-  cence — but  the  principle  has  been  cused  on  the  selected  coi-porate  tant  wage, 
pression —  a  favorable  impres-  applied  by  some  astute  busi-  characteristic,  and  ability  to 

sion.  Recognition  and  identifica-  nesses  over  a  considerable  pe-  time  the  frequency  of  repetition  Special  Problem-, 

tion  are  not  objectives  in  them-  riod.  “Strong  as  the  Rock  of  Gi-  to  one  or  more  specific  audi-  Among  special  problems 
selves;  what  is  sought  is  wel-  bralter”  has  achieved  such  iden-  ences,  is  not  merely  a  useful,  solved _ or  in  the  process  of  be¬ 
come  —  favorable  recogpiition,  tification  that  many  a  first  time  but  in  many  cases,  essential,  solved _ by  public  relations 

and  identification  with  desirable  tourist  passing  through  the  means  of  building  and  protect-  techniques  in  which  advertising 
qualities.  Straits  of  Gibralter  has  been  ing,  the  public  impression  of  pi^ys  an  important  part,  are  a 

Public  relations  advertising,  confused  by  failure  to  find  the  what  a  corporation  is,  and  where  couple  at  least  in  which  an  em- 
once  somewhat  unhappily  identi-  word  “Prudential”  looming  a  its  capabilities  lie.  Newspaper  barrassingly  universal  accept- 
fied  as  “institutional”  advertis-  high  across  the  face  of  the  advertising,  with  its  intensive  g^ce  of  a  trade-name  as  a  ge- 
ing,  is  winning  increasing  use  Rock.  concentration  in  reaching  vir-  ^e^ic  term,  required  effort  to 

as  an  important  and  effective  pk  tually  the  .'’ame  audience  day  rewin  identification  with  the  pro¬ 
means  of  achieving  favorable  *  after  day,  has  an  obviously  im-  prigtors:  “Coke”  and  “Band- 

recognition  and  desirable  identi-  Another  familiar  application  Portant  role  to  play  in  creating  >>  Cola-Cola  continues  to 

fication  through  a  series  of  im-  of  the  principle  of  public  rela-  maintaining  the  desired  pains-takingly  point  out  that 

pressions  in  which  the  focus  is  tions  advertising  over  the  years  ™Pi‘cssion.  “Coke” — with  a  capital  C  please 

constant  and  consistent.  is  the  respectful  image  conjured  A  current  example  of  effec-  — is  a  specific  name  for  Coca- 
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FROZEN 

FOODS 

ARE 

HOT  STUFF 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


When  New  Elnglander  Clarence  Birdseye  dis¬ 
covered  the  quick-freeze  process  nearly  'forty 
years  ago,  he  little  dreamed  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  billion  dollar  industry.  He  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  simply  fishing  through  the 
ice!  But  the  idea  he  initiated  revolutionized  the 
food-processing  industry.  And  New  England,  as 
usual,  is  in  the  forefront — both  as  a  producer 
and  consumer. 

In  1958  the  area’s  113  frozen  food  processors 
and  131  distributors  joined  forces  with  11,000 
retailers  to  chalk  up  $172-miIlion  in  gross  sales. 
The  region  accounted  for  nearly  80%  of  the 
entire  domestic  production  of  frozen  and  pack¬ 
aged  fishery  products,  for  instance;  it  was  also 
one  of  the  country’s  two  major  producing  areas 
for  frozen  potato  products. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Yankee  consumers 
weren’t  exactly  sitting  on  their  pocketbooks. 
They  gulped  down  frozen  foods  to  the  tune  of 
$135,171,000 — 8.2%  of  the  national  total — to 
put  them  well  above  the  per  capita  average.  And 
this  was  only  one  phase  of  a  spending  spree  that 
covered  every  conceivable  kind  of  consumer  prod¬ 
uct  and  service.  If  you  have  anything  to  sell, 
from  food  to  fashions,  come  on  up  now  and  sell 
it  in  New  England  through  the  New  England 
newspapers. 

Source:  The  New  England  Council. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  ieaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  New*  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Glote  (MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  It  Times  (E),  Fall  Rner  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E), 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham 
News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  MonHor-PatrM  (E),  Manchester  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Providenca 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record -Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister  (EAS).  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (MAE),  Waterbury 
Republican  (MAS)- 
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mats,  generally  in  a  complete 
package. 

Without  entering  directly  into 
the  business  of  either  buying  or 
selling  advertising  which  is  not 
our  function,  we  in  the  National 
Association  believe  that  this  is 
an  experiment  that  may  well  pay 
dividends  in  several  significant 


Dividends 
First,  if  there  is  widespread 


merica  s 


first  engraver 
galloped  into 
at 

midnight . . . 


history 


Baseball 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

running  170  lines,  and  featuring 
themes  that  would  appeal  to  an 
advertiser  interested  in  sup¬ 
porting  baseball  as  an  asset  to 
his  community.  One  ad  took  a 
subtle  dig  at  television,  depict¬ 
ing  the  faces  of  an  entire  family 
outside  of  a  home  with  the 
admonition  “get  out  and  stay 
out.”  It  stresses  that  “for  an 
exciting  fresh-air  treat,  nothing 
beats  going  out  to  the  ball  game 
— it  is  a  genuine  vacation  from 
care  and  routine.” 

‘Fan  in  the  .Stands’ 

Another,  along  the  same  line, 
employed  the  message,  “Base¬ 
ball’s  best  when  you’re  a  fan 

•  4.1  .  J  ,,  1111.  Iiriiis  tiiaw  Uiii  III  tma 

m  the  stands  and  added  that  a  ^a-se.  The  newspapers  that  work 
fan  should  not  squint  at  just 
a  few  square  inches  of  baseball, 
but  get  it  instead  right  where 
the  action  takes  place. 

Smaller  one-column  60-line 


LinageOullook 
For ’59  Bright, 
Admen  Told 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 
The  outlook  for  newspaper 
linage  this  year  is  good,  accord¬ 
ing  to  speakers  at  the  mid¬ 


use  of  the  advertising  itself,  winter  meeting  of  the  News- 
there  should  be  a  definite  payoff  paper  Advertising  Executives 
in  increased  attendance  at  the  Association  of  the  Carolinas. 
box-office.  The  history  of  insti-  Jack  F.  Kent,  vicepresident, 
tutional  advertising  has  shown  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  pre- 
that  this  is  public  relations  of  dieted  that  “business  is  goini! 
the  highest  sort  and  that  firms  to  be  better”  and  said  he  looks 
which  employ  it  can  measure  the  forward  to  “a  pyramiding  of 
results  in  impi’oved  consumer 
attitudes,  so  there  should  be  a 
measurable  result  in  favor  of 
finns  that  participate  in  this 


Paul  Revere  was  a  man  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents.  He  earned  his 
living  as  a  silversmith  and  grace¬ 
fully  shaped  such  articles  as  cream 
pitchers,  sugar  bowls,  pewter 
tankards  and  other  colonial  house¬ 
hold  articles.  Much  of  his  work 
has  weathered  the  test  of  time 
and  is  highly  valued  today  as 
being  a  classic  example  of  the 
metalsmith’s  art. 

He  achieved  further  eminence 
as  America’s  first  engraver  and 
many  of  his  provocative  cuts  ap¬ 
peared  in  THE  BOSTON  GA¬ 
ZETTE  where  they  served  to 
arouse  widespread  support  for 
the  Revolutionary  cause.  He  died 
in  the  year  1818  and  was  later 
eulogized  by  Longfellow  whose 
famous  poem  made  Revere’s  Ride 
a  permanent  part  of  American 
history. 

If  Revere  were  alive  today,  he 
would  undoubtedly  stand  in  awe 
of  modem  samples  of  the  en¬ 
gravers  art,  especially  as  applied 
to  newspaper  R.O.P.  color.  He 
would  marvel  at  the  HOE 
COLOR-MATIC,  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  in  over  a  century  and  a 
half  of  newspaper  production 
machinery.  Such  progress  has 
been  our  history  —  achieving 
the  unparalleled  is  our  goal. 
We  take  pride  in  being  able 
to  say  —  “WE  BUILD  THE 
WORLD’S  FINEST  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT.” 


910  East  138th  St..  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
Ms  Officis:  NEW  TOIK  •  BOSTON  •  CIICAEO 
DULikS  '  MUNI  •  SUN  fUNCISCO 


ads  were  designed  with  art  work 
to  be  inserted  in  a  newspaper 
on  days  when  the  team  w'as  play¬ 
ing  home  with  information  about 
game  time,  the  opponent,  and 
special  night  data  to  be  im¬ 
printed  locally.  These,  too,  could 
be  purchased  by  an  organization 
on  behalf  of  the  baseball  club, 
or  by  the  club  itself. 

Clubs  Get  Kits 

At  the  same  time  the  kits  were 
sent  to  all  clubs,  entire  sets  of 
the  ad  proofs  were  mailed  to  the 
commercial  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  eveiy  daily  newspaper 
in  both  Major  League  and  Na¬ 
tional  Association  cities.  A 
covering  letter  explained  that 
this  was  a  project  designed  to 
meet  popular  approval  from 
I  local  business  men  who  want  to 
help  their  home  town  ball  clubs. 
At  the  same  time  it  gave  the 
commercial  advertising  men  an 
opportunity  to  pick  up  extra 
linage,  perhaps  even  develop 
special  sections  on  behalf  of 
baseball.  The  letter  stated  that 
actual  mats  of  the  ad  proofs 
*  were  being  made  available  to  all 
clubs  at  a  nominal  cost,  $1.15  for 
the  full  page;  55  cents  for  the 
tabloid  size;  $1.00  for  tbe  set 
of  four  three  column  institu¬ 
tional  ads;  and  35  cents  for  the 
complete  series  of  small  ads. 

Since  the  ads  generally  were 
designed  for  use  in  newspapers 
after  the  actual  stai’t  of  the 
1959  season,  there  are  no  meas¬ 
urable  results  as  yet  on  how 
widely  they  will  be  used.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  however,  when  the  clubs 
began  ordering  quantity  supplies 
from  the  sample  promotion  kits, 
they  took  the  newspaper  ad 


aggressively  to  sell  the  entire 
package  of  advertising  layouts 
will  receive  a  payoff  in  increased 
linage.  If  there  is  the  expected 
increase  in  fan  interest  there 
will  be  direct  and  measurable 
benefits  to  the  sports  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspapers  in¬ 
volved  for  the  baseball  writers 

can  know  that  their  game  and 

activity  coverage  will  be  better 
receiv^  than  in  the  past.  The 
ball  clubs  will  enjoy  a  better 
status  in  the  community  and 

the  fans  themselves  will  have 
reaped  the  benefits  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  revitalization  of  an 
American  Institution.  They  will 
know  with  conviction  that  it 
truly  IS  fun  to  be  a  fan. 

INumeless  Caricature 

What  about  the  little  carica¬ 
ture,  who  adorns  the  newspaper 
layouts,  and  who  has  been  used 
in  dozens  of  other  promotions  by  disease.” 


business  throughout  the  it- 
mainder  of  the  year.” 

He  said  the  slump  in  linage 
has  been  in  the  making  since 
1950 — “not  just  last  year” — and 
attributed  it  to  several  basic 
causes.  Mr.  Kent  traced  the 
roots  back  to  the  30's  when 
radio  came  into  the  picture  and 
when  agency  executives  em¬ 
braced  the  new  medium  at  the 
expense  of  newspapers. 

“That’s  when  the  agency  time 
buyers  dug  in  and  the  research 
department  grew  faster  than 
the  agency’s  creative  depart¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “Today,  a  sizable 
portion  of  every  big  agency  L« 
concemed  with  TV  and  knows 
nothing  of  print  advertising.  It 
is  dedicated  to  producing  enter¬ 
tainment  and  proving  TV  to 
clients.  The  same  amount  of 
money  spent  in  newspapers 
would  have  produced  tangible 
sales.” 

He  charged  that  the  agency 
people  are  backed-up  at  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  level  by  young  mo 
“dedicated  to  the  electronic 


National  Association  clubs  since 
his  introduction  to  the  American 
public  through  the  promotion 
kits?  Still  nameless,  although 
a  contest  now  is  underway  in 
National  Association  cities  to 
give  him  an  appropriate 
“handle,”  the  “fun  to  be  a  fan” 
guy  was  ci’eated  by  the  Byer 
and  Bowman  ai’t  department.  He 
is  on  windshield  stickers,  drink 
coasrters,  window  posters,  wallet 
schedule  cards,  and  tv  slides,  to 
mention  a  few  places. 

The  National  Association  can 
make  available  upon  i-equest, 
mats  of  the  caricatur’e  in  several 
size.s  for  use  in  various  publica¬ 
tions.  Newspapers  which  may 
want  to  nin  the  caricatur’e  as  an 
illustration  to  go  into  such 
standing  daily  items  as  the  ball 
club  statistics,  the  team  stand¬ 
ings,  or  the  general  story  on 
what  the  club  is  doing,  can  get 
extra  mileage  out  of  the  entire 
pi’ogram. 


R.  J.  Alander,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Carolinas  NAEA  group.  He 
succeeds  John  Roberts  Ji'.,  Faf 
etteville  Observer, 


Jobs.  Impact 
In  FR  Rising 

Thei’e  will  be  more  than  5W 
new  job  opportunitie.s  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  during  1959, 
least  100  corpoi-ate  public  reU- 
tions  executives  will  be  promoted 
to  top  executive  positions,  and 
the  public  relations  function  a® 
a  management  tool  will  gm^ 
faster  than  in  any  other  yew- 
This  prediction  was  made  W 
Denny  Griswold,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Public  Relations  .VeiW- 

Greatest  competition,  she  said, 
will  be  for  specialists  in  con¬ 
sumer,  stockholder,  and  inttf" 
national  relations  and  in  poH®' 
cal  public  relations. 
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You  are  looking  at  a  time  machine 


lubricants  for  planes  that  fly  faster  than  sound, 
or  cruise  non-stop  around  the  world.  They’ve 
helped  engine  designers  solve  problems  of  beat 
and  cold,  in  addition  to  aiding  airlines  with 
faster  airport  fueling  systems. 

The  sum  of  these  years  of  development  has 
been  to  add  hours  to  the  traveler’s  day,  days  to 
the  vacationer’s  week.  So,  in  helping  to  harness 
time,  as  well  as  in  putting  petroleum  to  many 
other  uses  for  you,  the  people  at  Standard  are 
planning  ahead  to  serve  you  better. 


It  sounds  like  science  fiction:  traveling 
across  the  continent  in  4  Vi  hours,  going  from 
New  York  to  London  in  6Vi,  cutting  airline 
schedules  almost  in  half. 

Yet  these  are  routine  for  jet  liners  in  the  jet 
age  —  an  era  people  at  Standard’s  research 
laboratories  have  been  working  toward  since 
the  day  seventeen  years  ago  when  we  fueled  the 
first  U.  S.  jet  flight. 

Since  then  our  scientists  have  worked  with 
the  armed  forces  to  perfect  fuels  and  special 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

‘Operational  PR’  Gives 
New  Look  To  Approach 

By  C.  L.  \^'a8hburn 

Executive  VicepresidenI,  Bernard  Relin  &  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York 


Fonnation  of  extensive  client 
programs  which  integrate  key 
personnel  into  actual  operational 
tasks  with  widespread  commu¬ 
nity  and  national  implications 
—  this  is  “operational  public 
relations”  —  in  contrast  and  in 
addition  to  a  conventional  pub¬ 
lic  relations  approach  which 
services,  reports  and  interprets 
the  activities  of  a  company. 

Bernard  Relin  &  Associates, 
Inc.  has  been  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  this  formula  with 
gratifying  and  dramatic  results. 
Graphic  examples  of  the  theory 
at  work  are  clearly  illustrated 
by  two  Relin  case  histories  in¬ 
volving  the  Tishman  Realty  and 
Construction  Co.,  Inc.  and  the 
Pepsi-Cola  Co. 

Case  in  Point 

The  handling  of  Pepsi-Cola’s 
public  relations  on  a  local  level 
provides  a  case  in  point.  In 
many  instances,  a  Pepsi-Cola 
bottler  has  been  projected  as  a 
publicity  focal  point  at  the  high¬ 
est  community  level.  By  placing 
emphasis  on  the  “civic”  nature 
of  his  activities  a  powerful  force 
comes  into  being.  This  quite 
often  involves  not  only  exten¬ 
sive  public  relations  planning 
and  logistics  but  a  strategic  use 
of  advertising  to  supplement  the 
program. 

Outstanding  examples  of  this 
are  the  many  Pepsi-Cola  plant 
openings  which  have  been  run 
for  local  bottlers  as  a  courtesy 
of  the  parent  company,  by  Ber¬ 
nard  ^lin  &  Associates.  The 
operational  approach  has  taken 


C.  L.  Washburn 


the  following  course. 

A  public  relations  specialist 
journeyed  to  a  new  plant  site 
under  construction.  Meeting 
with  the  bottler,  he  counseled 
and  planned  the  entire  program 
with  him  —  he  suggested  the 
format,  an  open  house  for  em¬ 
ployes,  a  distributors  open  house, 
a  press  preview  and  conference, 
a  “civic  dedication”  of  the  plant 
and  how  to  run  a  following  VIP 
dinner. 

Special  Sections 

In  some  instances  the  Relin 
representative,  as  part  of  the 
overall  responsibility,  selects  a 
local  advertising  firm  and  directs 
and  supervises  the  production 
and  distribution  of  special  news¬ 
paper  sections  and  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements.  All  of  this  work 
is  scheduled  to  tie  in  with  the 
opening  ceremonies.  Full  page 


Why  can’t  traffic  move  ? 

How  does  it  affect  your  city?  How  this  strangulation  can 
be  overcome  and  other  transportation  problems  are 
analyzed  in  the  current  Editorial  Research  Report. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1156  19th  StTMt,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Starling  3-8060 


ads  may  run  a  day  or  so  in 
advance  of  the  “dedication”  with 
a  special  section  following  up 
over  the  week  end. 

As  for  the  official  dedication, 
all  aspects  of  the  affair  are 
planned  in  a  manner  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  aura  of  a  civic  occa¬ 
sion  instead  of  a  commercial 
plant  opening.  By  combining 
many  proven  interest  provoking 
components,  i.e.,  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  police  department,  mili¬ 
tary  displays,  civic  officials, 
honor  guards  and  a  high  school 
band  to  render  the  national  an¬ 
them  at  the  moment  of  dedica¬ 
tion,  a  true  civic  atmosphere  is 
created.  The  Pepsi-Cola  bottler 
emerges  as  a  top  echelon  com¬ 
munity  figure  and  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual  who  is  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  a  project  in  which 
a  cross  section  of  all  factions 
present  have  a  direct  stake.  As 
a  result,  no  one  in  his  city  will 
ever  forget  the  day  on  which 
the  plant  was  dedicated. 

The  media  will  have  covered 
a  newsworthy  event  which  has 
not  only  captured  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  area  but  which  has 
brought  pride  and  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  overall  plan  to  all 
the  local  plant  personnel.  The 
bottler,  in  turn,  feels  gi-atitude 
towards  the  parent  company’s 
public  relations  contribution.  A 
wholesome  package  of  ‘opera¬ 
tional  public  relations’  has  been 
execute. 

‘Product  Awareness’ 

For  Pepsi-Cola  International, 
the  Relin  organization  designed 
and  had  constructed  several  five 
and  one  half  story  product  rep¬ 
licas  —  towering  air  inflated 
bottles  which  not  only  became 
instant  publicity  focal  points  but 
which  became  brief  but  long 
remembered  additions  to  com¬ 
munity  sky  lines.  A  dramatic 
‘product  awareness’  was  at¬ 
tained  through  the  replicas  com¬ 
manding  presence.  The  program 
has  been  carefully  worked  out 
by  Bernard  Relin  &  Associates 
including  detailed  operating  in¬ 
structions,  advance  publicity 
kits,  special  equipment  and  per¬ 
sonnel  training.  This  technical 
example  of  ‘operational  public 
relations’  now  manifests  itself 
from  the  Bull  Ring  of  Mexico, 
vast  promotions  in  Venezuela 
and  mass  audience  wondei'ment 
in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Tishman  Realty  and 
Construction  Company,  another 
Relin  client,  has  provided  sev¬ 
eral  classic  examples  for  op¬ 
erational  public  relations  such 
as  grandiose  opening  of  666 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  largest  new 
skyscraper  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  an  extensive  program  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Relin  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  launch  and  dedicate  a 
multi-million  dollar  Tishman 


shopping  center,  Gentilly  Woods. 

With  666  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
special  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  supplemented  an  effective 
opening  ceremony  which  in¬ 
volved  top  New  York  civic  fig¬ 
ures,  the  lowering  of  the  world’s 
largest  flag,  the  stopping  of 
Fifth  Avenue  traffic  and  a  com¬ 
plex  dedication  ceremony  which 
delivered  a  massive  visual  and 
emotional  impact  for  public  and 
media  alike. 

Full-Page  Ads 

In  the  instance  of  Gentilly 
Woods  in  New  Orleans,  a  Relin 
representative  flew  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  set  up  meetings  and 
helped  organize  a  tenant  com¬ 
mittee.  This  being  accomplished, 
the  Relin  group  selected  a  New 
Orleans  advertising  company, 
the  Kottwitz  Agency  and  di¬ 
rected  their  preparation  of  spe¬ 
cial  sections  in  two  New  Orleans 
new'spapers  with  several  full- 
page  ads  supplementing  the 
plan.  In  addition,  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  advertising 
agency  wrote  and  placed  radio 
spots,  laid  out  and  distributed 
large  outdoor  advertising  sign¬ 
boards  and  printed  hand  outs 
for  saturation  distribution  with¬ 
in  an  effective  radius  of  Gentilly 
Woods. 

Paralleling  this  effort,  Relin 
representatives  organized  dis¬ 
tributing  forces,  girls  in  .laguars 
and  set  up  all  logistical  aspects 
of  a  gala  “civic  dedication”  in¬ 
cluding  military  participation, 
police,  fire  department,  heavy 
duty  cranes,  pyrotechnical  dis¬ 
plays,  and  a  barrage  balloon  at 
1,000  foot  altitude  pi’oclaiming 
the  location  by  day  and  night 
seai’ch  light  illumination. 

Action  Plan 

Following  this  phase  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  advertifr 
ing  firm’s  personnel,  the  Relin 
representative  drew  up  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  action  plan  for  the 
dedication  ceremony.  This  fea¬ 
tured  the  serving  of  a  2.5  foot 
cake  replica  of  Gentilly  Woods 
center  to  the  speakers  rostrum 
by  a  giant  crane  and  the  cutting 
of  a  100  foot  ribbon  by  a  two- 
phase  rocket. 

So  great  w'as  the  impact  at¬ 
tained  by  the  overall  program 
that  the  advertising  firm  selected 
by  Relin  is  still  being  retained 
to  handle  openings  in  the  New 
Orleans  area. 

Operational  public  relations 
can  not  only  lend  a  refreshingly 
new  look  to  the  conventional  ap¬ 
proach  but  can  establish  the 
value  of  a  close  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  advertising  firn^ 
so  that  the  total  package  w 
deliver  a  client  and  product  im¬ 
pact  long  remembered  by  com¬ 
munity  and  media  alike. 
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America’s  giant  new  missiles 
take  shape  on  rails  of  steel 


Another  example  of  how  railroad  progress  goes  hand  in  hand  with  U.  S.  progress 


One  of  the  most  exciting  and  dramatic  developments  in  America  today 
is  to  be  found  in  the  skies  above  Cape  Canaveral  —  as  our  mighty  missiles 
thrust  into  outer  space,  exploring  the  frontier  of  the  future. 

America’s  progressive  railroads  are  essential  to  almost  every  phase  of 
missile  production  .  .  .  hauling  tremendous  loads  of  raw  materials,  steel, 
electronic  equipment,  assemblies  and  subassemblies.  No  other  form  of 
transportation  can  do  these  great  jobs  with  the  efiRciency  and  economy 
of  the  railroads. 

The  railroads  are  vital  to  America’s  defense  and  to  the  growth  of  its 
economy.  The  country  —  you  —  couldn’t  do  without  them. 


HAILROAD  PROGRESS;  Ingenious  machines  such  as 
this  air-pressure  ballast  tamper  help  to  assure  smooth 
rides  for  passengers  and  freight. 


AMERICA  MOVES  AHEAD  WITH  THE  RAILROADS 

Association  o(  American  Railroads,  Washirgton.  D.  C. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

Newspaper  Still  Major 
Instrument  for  PR  Role 

By  Victor  T.  Raehurn 

Manager  of  Public  Relations,  North,  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  Division  of  Air  France,  New  York 


Public  relations  advertising  as 
an  instrument  to  develop  and 
protect  the  corporate  image  is 
by  no  means  an  innovation  in 
public  relations  technique.  It 
may  well  be  a  new  trend  as  an 
approach  to  the  problem  of  de¬ 
veloping  general  public  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the 
corporate  image.  Robert  Bums, 
the  celebrated  Scottish  bard  has 
said — would  the  good  Lord  had 
given  us  the  gift  to  see  our¬ 
selves  as  others  see  us — The 
wish  of  every  public  relations 
technician  may  be  paraphrased 
“Would  the  good  Lord  had  given 
us  the  gift  to  have  others  see  us 
as  we  see  ourselves.” 

To  provide  some  perspective 
to  the  increasing  desirability  for 
the  so-called  “public  relations” 
approach  to  advertising  (as  dis¬ 
tinctive  from  the  so-called  “hard 
sell”  concept),  it  would  seem  ap¬ 
propriate  to  review  some  of 
those  factors  which  presently 
require  consideration  by  those 
responsible  both  in  advertising 
and  in  public  relations  endeav- 


During  the  last  50  years  the 
human  communications  process 
has  undergone  in  two  distinct 
phases  a  remarkable  advance  in 
both  speed  and  amplification. 
The  advent  of  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  phonograph,  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  as  well  as  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  provided  a  new  concept 
in  communication — audio,  visual, 
and  transport — assuring  dissem¬ 
ination  of  news  both  widely  and 


be  fresh 


as  a 


with  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Parts 


speedily.  More  than  any  other 
circumstance,  these  inventions 
established  the  pattern,  world¬ 
wide,  which  in  the  U.S.  created 
the  wire  sendees,  news  syndi¬ 
cates,  and  the  12,000  newspapers 
now  published.  More  recently, 
radio,  television,  and  aviation 
have  further  extended  communi¬ 
cations  facilities  in  terms  of 
speed  and  amplification. 

These  historic  developments 
not  only  made  newspapers  pos¬ 
sible,  but  in  the  process,  created 
advertising  as  a  concept  which 
in  turn  assured  standardization, 
distribution,  and  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  Large  volume  production 
followed,  and  the  cycle  of  eco¬ 
nomical  and  improved  products 
set  the  pace  for  commercial 
stimulus,  ci'eating  competition 
and  the  need  for  increased  and 
more  adroit  advertising  effort. 

Ba!«ic  IngredieniN 

Advertising  revenue  has  been 
the  major  means  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  such  media  as  maga¬ 
zines,  radio,  and  television,  as 
well  as  materially  building  jour¬ 
nalism  (newspapers)  as  an  in¬ 
dustry. 

Advertising  is  now  big  busi¬ 
ness  and  an  essential  art  by 
every  criteria.  As  volume  and 
ingenuity  in  advertising  in¬ 
creased,  a  new  phenomena  has 
become  apparent.  John  Q.  Pub¬ 
lic  has  been  acting  very  much 
like  the  human  being  he  is.  As 
eye  appeal,  color,  and  ingenuity 
developed;  the  “audience”  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  selective, 
and  a  new  disease  has  been  bom 
“ad-ignoritis.”  In  fact,  John  Q 
actually  has  been  known  to  turn 
I  over  page  double-spreads  and  to 
turn  off  commercials. 

Subtle  Approach  Needed 

The  necessity  for  more  subtle 
approaches  to  the  problem  of 
reaching  and  persuading  is  clear, 
not  only  for  the  so-called  mar¬ 
ket,  but  for  the  public  in  gen- 
I  eral.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
studies  in  depth  demonstrate  the 
I  stark  reality  that  sales  may  well 
be  influenced  by  consumer  incli¬ 
nation  develop^  prior  to  adver¬ 
tising  “hard  sell”  consciousness. 
It  is  clear  that  the  hard  sell  ap¬ 
proach  for  an  unknown  product 
prior  to  serious  development  of 
public  awareness  (i.e.  corporate 


which  does  not  use  as  a  major 
instrument  of  commxmication  the 
approach  through  enlightened 
public  self-interest  to  establish 
understanding  of  its  corporate 
image. 


In  the  public  relations  sense, 
ad  criteria  should  be: 

1.  General  Interest  appeal 
Utilizing  general  public  inter¬ 
im  '  est  as  the  eye  catcher  to  estab¬ 
lish  readership,  assuring  com¬ 
munication,  (therefore  the  basic 
essential.) 

2.  Related  informative  content 
Association  of  ideas  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  link  in  the  educational 
process,  and  is  the  vehicle  for 
the  corporate  image  message  to 
reach  the  audience. 

Victor  T.  Raeburn  3_  Cumulative  remembrance 

building  a  ship  j‘®awareness  of  the  cor- 

without  first  laying  the  keel  ^e  planned 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  astro-  ^  gradually  increas- 

nomical  expenditures  for  adver-  ■  understanding, 

ising  hard  sell  The  Public  is  \  Pre-motivation  impact 
literally  battered  bruised,  both-  ^ 

ered,  and  buncoed  by  a  barrage  prestige  rather  than  prod- 

every  conscious  moment  by  ra- 


every  conscious  moment  by  ra¬ 
dio,  television,  billboards,  maga¬ 
zines,  displays,  ashtrays,  and 
gimmicks  in  endless  array. 

Assuredly  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  suffers  an  impact  which  is 
so  proficient  in  theoretical  pene- 


uct. 

5.  Corporate  image  identifica¬ 
tion 

Value  of  impact  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  adver¬ 
tisement  establishes  the  corpo- 


tration  to  be  impossible  for  the  image  identification, 

human  mind  to  comprehend  In  consideration  of  the  factors 
were  it  absorbed.  Advertising  of  cost,  penetration,  impact,  cir- 
hard  sell,  blatant  in  self  inter-  culation,  audience  comprehen- 
est,  rapidly  is  reaching  a  satura-  sion,  as  well  as  such  handicaps 
tion  level.  Resistance  to  adver-  as  consumer  resistance,  news- 
tising  has  become  so  impressive  papers  today  remain  the  major 
a  public  reaction  that  new  means  means  of  developing  general 
of  idea-communication  are  re-  public  understanding  of  the  cor- 
quired.  Born  of  this  need  is  the  porate  image  for  area  saturation, 
public  relations  approach  to  Of  no  little  importance  is  the 
the  advertising  communications  cumulative  nature  of  public  per- 
problem.  ception.  Time  and  persistence  of 

.  ,  impact  are  major  tools  required 

Euiu-uiioiiul  Effori  planned  effort  to  antici- 

“Public  relations  approach”  pute  public  appreciation.  News- 
may  be  defined  as  the  educa-  papers,  as  a  media,  better  pro- 
tional  effort  directed  to  the  gen-  economic  flexibility  as 

eral  public  rather  than  product  frequency,  continuity,  and  pene 
to  purchaser  direct  appeal.  The  tration  when  consideration  is 
use  of  communication  concepts  given  to  such  factors  as  the 
through  audience  self-interest  is  sensory  perception,  audio  an 
the  “gift  to  have  others  see  us  visual  of  such  media  as  radio 
as  we  see  ourselves.”  This  is  and  television,  which  are  handi- 
public  relations.  Realistic  as-  caped  by  the  varied  reflex  facm- 
sessment  of  public  opinion  as  fi®s  of  audience  individual's  o 
to  product  identification  and  hear  and/or  see,  comprehen . 
brand  consciousness  is  required,  and  remember.  It  is  to  be  no 
Experience  indicates  that  sales  that  mentally  the  individ 
volume  is  calibrated  in  direct  varies  as  to  serisory  comprehen- 
proportion  to  public  awareness  sion.  Both  radio  and  tele'isio 
of  product.  Essentially  product  involve  not  only  transmission, 
awareness  (i.e.  brand  names)  problems  limiting  precision,  am 
increasing  involves  the  corporate  pHfication,  but  also  instrumen 
image.  General  Electric,  U.  S.  reception,  consequently  impair- 
Rubber,  Gulf  Oil,  American  ing  message  comprehension,  w 
Radiator,  Westinghouse,  Fire-  short,  newspapers  present  a  mes- 

stone,  or  John  Hancock  all  are  sage  permitting  ready  under 
representative  names  with  estab-  standing,  simpler  remembran 
lished  reputations,  and  it  would  possibilities  (clippings  for  e 
indeed  be  difficult  to  name  any  ample)  and  hence,  may  be 
enterprise  generaly  established,  sumed  to  provide  greater  mo 
hence  accepted,  by  the  public  vation  stimulus  per  dollar  spo 
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This  Capital  is  importsint 
to  our  trade-mark 

When  you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our  product 
by  its  friendly  abbreviation,  you'll  keep  your 
meaning  clear  if  you  make  it  “Coke". . . 
with  a  capital  “C”  please.  And  you’ll  help  us 
protect  a  valuable  trade-mark. 

Next  time  thirst  creeps  up  on  you,  be  really 
refreshed . . .  pause  for  Coca-Cola.  The  cold  crisp 
taste  of  Coke  is  the  all-time, 
anytime  favorite  in  49  states  and  more  than 
100  countries  the  world  over. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  March  14,  1959 


A$i  for  it  eilhtr  way . . .  both 
trado^markt  vuan  the  $am*  thing 


SIGN  OF  GOOD  TASTE 

Copyright  1959  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


How  well  do  you  know  your 


heyenne 


This  Capital  is  important 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming 
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Trucks:  Friend  or  Foe?; 
Public  Image  Changing 


taxes.  The  same  anti-truck  story  Each  year  for  the  past  five 
had  been  carried  to  women’s  years  has  seen  more  and  more 
clubs  and  civic  groups,  to  con-  trucking  companies  initiate  pub- 
gressmen  and  opinion  molders.  jic  relations  programs.  The  need 
The  job  had  been  an  admirably  for  such  action  has  been  sharp- 
thorough  one.  ened  by  an  added  factor:  the 

An  angered  trucking  industry  larger  motor  carriers  increas- 
began  to  fight  back.  Soon  after  ingly  are  seeking  public  equity 
the  PMTA  suit  started  (1953),  financing  and  a  good  corporate 
ATA  intensified  its  public  re-  image  is  as  vital  as  a  good 
lations  activity  by  establishing  earnings  statement, 
the  ATA  Foundation,  a  ‘  re-  Two  years  ago  ATA  made  its 
search,  education  and  public  in-  costliest  and  most  impressive 
formation  organization  through  gpiash  when  it  took  a  seven-page 
which  suppliers  cooperate  with  ^d  in  Life  to  spell  out  the  in- 
the  tracking  industry.”  dustry’s  contribution  to  the 

Through  ads,  direct  mail,  American  way  of  life, 
radio  and  television  the  indus¬ 
try  presented  facts :  tracks,  with  Newspaper  Ads 

their  flexibility  and  mobility.  Last  November  the  Regular 
carry  the  nation’s  products,  food-  Motor  Common  Carriers  Con- 
stuffs,  defense  material  where  ference  (a  division  of  ATA) 
no  other  transportation  can  go;  embarked  on  a  new  PR  campaign 
tracks,  through  multi-licensing,  plans  to  implement  ATA’s 

fuel  taxes,  punitive  ton-mile  over-all  efforts.  Task  forces  have 
taxes,  cany  more  than  their  been  organized  to  tell  the  pub- 
fair  share  of  taxes;  track  jjj.  j^ow  tracks  help  the  nation’s 
driver’s  are  highly  trained,  economy  and  how  vital  they  are 
skilled  technicians  who,  as  a  national  defense.  These  task 
group,  have  the  best  safety  forces  employ  newspaper  ads, 
record  of  any  drivers.  brochures^  speeches  and  other 

PnrtSoot.  informational  materials  to  reach 


By  Lillian  R.  Pierson 

Partner,  Lillian  Pierson  &  Company,  New  York 


A  motorist,  slowed  down  be¬ 
cause  a  giant  semi-trailer  labors 
up  the  hill  in  front  of  him, 
mutters:  “The  damn  roadhog 
.  .  .  always  breaking  up  the 
roads  .  .  .  why  doesn’t  he  pull 
over?” 

A  businessman  in  a  cab  stalled 
in  a  traffic  jam  fumes:  “That 
damn  track!  They  all  ought  to 
be  thrown  off  the  streets.” 

A  writer,  searching  for  a  de¬ 
scriptive  simile,  types:  “just 
like  a  dumb  trackdriver.” 

These  are  some  of  the 
“images”  of  the  tracking  indus¬ 
try  cherished  by  the  public.  This 
is  the  unattractive  picture  in- 
dustiy  manufacturers,  suppliers 
and  carriers  annually  spend  a 
mint  of  public  relations  dollars 
to  dispel.  It’s  an  uphill  grind, 
and  the  crest  isn’t  in  sight  yet, 
but  the  wheels  keep  inching  for¬ 
ward  steadily. 

P  R- Awareness 

PR-awareness  is  compara¬ 
tively  recent  in  the  tracking 
business  and,  at  this  point,  it 
will  take  a  greatly  accelerated 
program  to  brighten  the  black- 
eye  hung  on  some  time  back. 

Consider  the  mushrooming  of 
motor  transportation  in  the 
U.  S.:  10,650,000  registered 

tracks  in  1958,  compared  with 
3,250,000  in  1933.  In  its  helter- 
skelter  growth  into  a  major 
freight  carrier,  the  industry  has 
gathered  problems  like  burrs. 
Gangsterism  and  internal  com¬ 
petition  racked  the  trackers  as 
much  as  competition  from  air, 
rail  and  water  carriers.  Jungle 
rule  was  the  accepted  way  of 
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An  Industry 
That  Takes 


“Time  Out”  To  Be  Courteous 


Ever  have  a  flat  tire  or  run  out  of  gas  miles  from  a 
service  station  and  have  a  truck  driver  stop  to 
help  you? 

If  so,  you  understand  perfectly  what  is  meant 
when  it’s  said  that  the  trucking  industry  is  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  takes  “time  out”  to  be  courteous.  And 
it’s  plain  to  see,  too,  why  truck  drivers  are  often 
referred  to  as  gentlemen  of  the  highways. 

Courtesy  is  one  of  a  number  of  basic  subjects 


given  top  billing  in  truck  driver  training  programs 
all  over  America.  In  addition  to  helping  stranded 
motorists,  it  involves  the  conscientious  use  of  sig¬ 
nals,  giving  the  other  fellow  the  right  of  way, 
maintaining  the  proper  mental  attitude. 

The  industry’s  emphasis  on  courtesy  and  safe 
driving  practices  helps  explain  the  splendid  safety 
record  of  the  nation’s  over-the-highway  truck 
drivers. 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 
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seems  desired 

creased  travel  trailering.  Longer 
weekends  and  an  increase  in  the 
leisure  time  of  the  average 
American  is  an  exploitable  sales  V 

factor  for  our  manufacturers 
of  the  smaller  units. 

A  board  of  planners  for  the  ^^^Hmi|L|ll^v 
trailer  coach  industry  could  not 
have  voted  such  favorable  cir- 
cumstances  had  they  been  able 
to  influence  history. 

But  they  could  do  what  the 
of  TCA  have  done 
their  highly  diversified  approach 
to  building  the  a  Um 

mobile  home  the  sales 

market  the  West:  they 

their  entire  advertising,  public  KalHIiHlMiMl^^^HHiHI 
relations,  and  promotion  pro-  John  O'Conor 

gram  around  the  components  ,.  ...  .  i  • 

exi.sting  in  their  product  and  the  h.gh-type  of  citizenry  taking 
way  of  life.  We  were  not  only  f^lvantage  of  mobile  living. 
selling  a  product  (the  mobile  luxe  parks  were  illustrated,  with 
home,  travel  trailer)  but  a  dis-  anchored  at  the  d^r- 

tinct  “way  of  life”  (the  ad-  ^  condition  which  does 

vantages  of  mobile  living  or  ^cavel  trailer  caravans 

travel  trailering).  weekend  clubs  showed  the 

,  ,  ,  American  family  at  its  best. 

Thus,  our  linage  was  developed  having  fun. 

foundation  of  exploit-  Detailed  infonnation  on  how 
able  factors,  and  constructed  as  ^hop  for  a  trailer,  the  existing 
carefully  as  a  fifty-foot,  two-  highway  regulations,  custom  de- 
bedi-^m  completely  furnushed  signed  “homes  on  wheeLs,”  mobile 
mobile  home.  home  landscaping  and  many 

In  early  1958,  it  was  felt  that  other  features  were  published, 
a  record  amount  of  monies  must  The  Los  Angeles  Times  Home 
be  utilized  for  prestige  adver-  magazine  and  the  Los  Angeles 
tising.  To  counterbalance  the  Examiner  Pictorial  Living 
erroneous  image  that  much  of  (twice  in  11  months!)  spear- 
the  public  held  about  trailers,  headed  this  mass  educational 
stemming  from  the  early  days  effort. 

when  erode  rooms  on  wheels  On  other  levels,  every  major 
emerged  by  do-it-yourselfers,  newspaper  in  the  West’s  13 
TCA  planners  felt  greatest  re-  largest  cities  carried  stories  on 
suits  could  be  obtained  by  the  industry,  its  people,  and  the 
swinging  the  pendulum  all  the  way  of  life.  Women’s  editors  and 
way  over:  to  fully  play  up  the  society  pages  carried  prestige 
prestige  factors  of  this  way  of  articles  pointing  out  the  desir- 
J'fe.  ability  of  the  product  fi’om  the 

Around  the  West  —  TCA’s  female  angle.  Business  editors 
province  in  the  building  of  the  carried  full  columns  about  the 
image — smartly  designed  adver-  expansion  of  plants  and  the  rise 
tisements,  tied  in  with  local  of  the  annual  gross  in  sales. 

^  ^  trailer  life  shows  at  the  pres-  ‘Hospitality’  Trailers 

oxi-  shopping  centers,  were  car-  .  . 

ried  in  most  of  the  major  metro-  “Hospitality”  trailers  were 

,-a  P^'itan  newspapers.  available  to  major  civic 

II-  u  .f  i.-  j  1  1  promotions  for  the  press  and 

,ion,  High  fashion  models  and  dignitaries.  These  included  the 
tute  coach  interiors  designed  by  Rose  Bowl  Tournament,  the  Cali- 
,000  American  Decorators  Institute  Editor’s  Conference,  the 

and  artists  were  important  elements  ^up  Races  in  Seattle,  the 

new  or  the  advertisements.  a„„„i„„  n^ic  and 
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SENSATIONAL  RESULTS — Six-foot  long  mobile  home  model  made  of 
advertising  and  publicity  clips  depicts  sensational  results  of  Trailer 
Coach  Association's  publicity  and  public  relations  campaign,  conducted 
under  TCA's  Public  Relations  Director  Russell  Burton.  Note  copy  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


By  John  O’Conor 

Executive  Director,  Trailer  Coach  Association,  I.«s  Angelei 


Including  Metro's  idea 
packed  PLUS  BUSINESS, 
which  comes  with  every  edi¬ 
tion.  Write  us  or  ask  our 
representative  to  show  you 
these  other  proven  linage 
building  services: 

•  Mtirt  Dteortmtnt  Sttri  Strvi<t 

•  Fgihisn  Rtvitw  Sgnict 

•  Crtoltr  Salts  Stnict 

•  Mttrt't  Setciol  Stetitns 

•  Mtirt's  Ittk  tf  Htaeinfs. 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supple¬ 
mentary  services  that  mean 
PLUS  BUSINESS  for  your 
Newspaper 


They  are  working  in  th 
Jackson,  Michigan  area . . 


Manufacturing . 

Non-manufacturing . 

All  others . 

Employment,  total  non-farm 


Latest  figures  compiled  for  the 
Jackson  area  by  Michigan  Employ~ 
ment  Security  Commission  show: 


They  are  working  in  Jackson— working,  earning  and  spending.  Here  is  a 
top  market  for  all  types  of  consumers’  goods. 

Whether  you  are  selling  drugs  or  other  products,  the  Jackson  market,  where 
44,800  are  earning  better  than  average  wages,  should  be  a  fertile  field  to  cultivate. 

To  reach  this  market  economically  and  cover  it  completely,  schedule  your 
advertising  in  Jackson  County’s  only  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper— Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  retail  trade  area  buy  and  read 
this  newspaper— depend  upon  it  for  news  and  shopping  information. 

Ask  the  Booth  man  for  complete  information  about  this  thriving  market. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 
editor  sc  publisher  for  March  14,  1959 
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Standard  Oil  Reflects 
Image  in  PR  Mirror 

By  Don  Campbell 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  Standard  Oil  (^o.  (Ind.) 

“If  we  refuse  to  talk  about  our  and  that  of  11)59  is  that  Staiul- 
business,  people  can’t  help  aid  Oil’s  management  believes 
thinking  we’ve  got  something  that  this  kind  of  advertising  is 
to  hide.”  important  to  the  company  and 

Newspapermen  would  agree  the  public.  And  today  so  many 
with  that,  and  so  would  public  corporations  feel  the  same  way 
relations  men.  But  at  the  time  that  institutional  advertising 
the  statement  was  made,  the  competes  for  attention  just  as 
idea  that  a  businessman  would  product  advertising  does, 
say  such  a  thing  was  novel,  to  Indeed,  many  companies  to- 
say  the  least.  And  there  weren’t  day  feel  that,  by  projecting  the 
any  public  relations  men  as  we  proper  corporate  image,  institu- 
know  them  today.  tional  advertising  also  is  giving 

The  speaker  was  Colonel  product  advertising  jiowerful 
Robert  W.  Stewart,  chaiimian  of  assistance.  Studies  by  the  Chi- 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Indi-  caffo  Tribune’s  Pierre  Martineau 


ana).  The  time  was  March,  1919. 
The  reason  was  that  Standard 
was  launching  a  new  kind  of 
advertising  program  designed  to 


and  others  have  given  strong 
impetus  to  this  thinking. 

The  goal  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  has  generally  been  de- 


tell  people  about  the  company  scribed  as  winning  friends.  This 
rather  than  to  sell  the  company’s  assumes  too  much  for  today’s 
products.  It  was  the  first  time  public  relations  objectives.  'To- 
any  company  had  paid  $100,000  day  institutional  advertising 
for  the  privilege  of  telling  the  must  make  friends  with  a  pur- 
public  how  it  did  business.  pose.  While  it  is  basic  that  a 
A  few  weeks  ago  Frank  O.  company  depends  upon  its 
Prior,  Standard’s  chainnan  to-  fnends  to  buy  its  products  and 
day,  listened  intently  and  thus  keep  it  in  business,  it  is 
watched  closely  as  the  company’s  also  vital  that  a  company’s 
1959  institutional  advertising  friends  understand  its  motives 
program  was  presented  to  divec-  and  policies  and  support  them. 


toi-s. 


165  Newspapers 


The  program  which  will  place 
a  series  of  10  advertisements  in 
165  Midwestern  newspapers  with 
a  total  circulation  of  13,676,677 
was  later  approved. 

The  main  point  bridging  the 
institutional  advertising  of  1919 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Icxpanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 


It  is  illogical  but  true  that 
l)eople  who  like  a  company’s 
products,  services,  and  even 
prices  can  at  the  same  time 
cheerfully  support  actions  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
company  to  serve  them  well. 
They  approve  taxing  the  prod¬ 
uct,  but  complain  when  they  pay 
the  price  inflated  by  the  tax. 
They  approve  of  wage  increases 


making  wise  use  of  its  stock¬ 
holders’  money  by  buying  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising? 

In  1954  Standard  Oil’s  man¬ 
agement  pondered  these  ques¬ 
tions,  and  decided  to  take  a 
public  attitude  survey  to  learn 
what  had  happened  in  the  seven 
years  since  a  previous  survey 
had  been  made. 

The  new  suiwey  indicated  that 
the  public  had  moved  from  the 
negative  to  the  plus  side  on 
recognizing  that  the  company’s 
ownership  was  widespread 
(favorable  resjwnse-?  increased 
by  42‘/< )  and  that  its  piofits 
were  about  right  more 

people  said  so). 

Even  w’here  the  majority  of 
the  public  had  felt  favorable,  as 
in  liking  the  company  and  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  about  the  right 
size,  improvement  of  10%  was 
recorded.  And  those  who  said 
that  its  products  were  of  good 
quality  increased  to  what  might 
be  considered  a  maximum. 

During  the  .seven-year  period 
l>etween  the  suiweys  institutional 
advertising  and  other  public  re¬ 
lations  efforts  had  been  dii  wted 
at  these  specific  areas. 

Whal  .\ds  Say 

What  does  this  institutional 
advertising  say?  In  1958  the  ads 
carried  such  titles  as: 

“Meet  the  man  who  watches 
Moscow  from  Michigan  Avenue,” 
emphasizing  intensive  scientific 
reseai’ch. 

“Why  should  Business  help 
colleges  and  students?”  explain¬ 
ing  w'hy  the  company  has  long 
provided  financial  support. 

“Some  interesting  picture.s 
from  an  Illinois  family  album,” 
informing  people,  state  by  state, 
about  the  number  of  employees, 
dealers,  stockholders  living  in 
the  state  and  how  the  company 
contributes  to  its  welfai'e. 

One  other  example  is  “Where 
does  the  money  go?”,  in  which 
a  company  accountant  was  pic- 


and  shorter  hours  but  object  to 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia.^ 


the  higher  cost  to  the  consumer 
You  can’t  du.st  this  off  by 
saying  it’s  human  nature.  Partly 
it’s  economic  immaturity,  and 
partly  it’s  suspicion  of  what  isn’t 
known. 

Potent  Educator 


To  keep  In  touch  with  merkefing, 
edvertiting,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


mSPAPtRNEWS 


PublUhed  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 


the  family  budget,  and  telling  in 
nontechnical  terms  how  much 
money  Standard  took  in  and 
how  it  was  used. 

All  of  Standard’s  institutional 
ads  are  presented  in  editorial 
picture  and  story  format.  The 
emphasis  is  on  people.  Results 
as  measured  by  normal  reader- 
ship  surveys  are  excellent.  The 
“man  who  watches  Moscow”  ad 
just  mentioned  rated  as  the 
second  best-read  by  men  in  a 


Institutional  advertising  can 
be  a  potent  educator  in  both 
respects,  and  a  force  for  the 
general  good  so  long  as  it  is 
truthful  and  sincere  as  well  as 

persuasive.  This  may  or  may  not  72-page  edition  of  'the  Chicago 
mean  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  Daily  News,  for  example, 
any  particular  issue.  But  it  does 

mean  convincing  people  that  you  Multiply  Impact 

are  worthy  of  support  when  the  One  of  the  advantages  of 
chips  are  down.  Summer  friends  newspaper  institutional  ads, 
are  cold  comfort.  which  Standard  Oil  has  em- 

How  can  you  measure  this  ployed  extensively,  is  the  use  of 
IS  Homllfoa  St..  Sydney.  Australia  thing?  How  can  a  com-  preprints  and  reprints.  These 

I  pany  management  feel  that  it  is  help  to  multiply  the  impact  of 


Don  Campbell 

Standard  Oil’s  corporate  image. 

E&P  readers  in  the  East, 
South,  and  We.st  who  have 
staye<l  this  far  may  wonder  why 
they  have  not  seen  the  Standard 
Oil  (Indiana)  institutional  ads 
in  local  papers.  Although  Stand¬ 
ard  and  its  affiliates  market  in 
48  states,  only  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  uses,  the  Standard  Oil 
name,  and  trade-mark  rights 
restrict  use  of  it  to  15  Mid¬ 
western  states. 

In  these  states  it  is  the  only 
corporation  permitted  to  use  the 
Standard  Oil  name.  Similarly, 
other  Standard  Oil  companies 
are  restricted  to  areas  in  which 
they  have  trade-mark  rights  to 
use  of  the  name. 

In  its  institutional  ads  Stand¬ 
ard  raises  the  question,  “What 
makes  a  company  a  good  citi¬ 
zen?”  and  attempts  to  answer  in 
line  with  the  content  of  the 
particular  ad.  For  example,  in 
1958’s  “Where  does  the  money 
go?”  the  comment  was: 

“To  be  a  good  citizen  a  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  frank  and  open— 
with  employees,  stockholders, 
customers,  the  public.  In  adver¬ 
tisements  like  this  during  the 
year,  we  at  Standard  Oil  pub¬ 
lish  reports  to  our  neighbors  so 
you  will  know  how  we  work, 
something  about  our  Standard 
Oil  family,  w’here  our  money 
goes,  and  the  part  we  play  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  w'hich  w’e  live  and  work." 

Standard  Oil  uses  institutional 
advertising  as  a  mirror  in  which 
the  company’s  corporate  image 
is  reflected  as  the  company  sees 
it  and  as  it  wants  it  to  be.  To 
the  extent  that  the  public  accepts 
this  image  and  supports  the  com¬ 
pany’s  policies  and  actions,  the 
effort  is  worth  the  investment 

The  indications  are  that  news¬ 
paper  institutional  advertising 
is  doing  an  excellent  job  for 
Standard  Oil. 
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Alco-Gravure 


Grows  with 


'*085 


World's  largest  producer  of  rotogravure" 

Alco-Gravure  has  again  selected  Goss  Rotogravure!  Twenty-four 
units  have  been  installed  in  their  newest  plants  in  Memphis  and 
Baltimore,  making  a  total  of  1 16  Goss  units  in  the  five  plants  of 
Alco-Gravure  Division  of  Publication  Corporation. 

The  two  new,  12-unit  Goss  presses  run  the  widest  web  ever 
used  for  publication  printing — 94Vi  inches!  They  operate  at 
speeds  up  to  1500  feet  per  minute.  They  incorporate  many  ad¬ 
vanced  design  features  such  as... a  new,  positive  cylinder  and 
bearing  lockup... a  new  doctor  motion  which  improves  printing 
quality,  increases  cylinder  life  and  reduces  blade  wear... folders 
equipped  with  the  new  high  speed  wire  stitchers... non-stop  im¬ 
printing  across  the  web. 

These  rotogravure  presses  were  engineered  primarily  to  print 
This  Week  Magazine — up  to  112  pages.  They  typify  many  Goss 
contributions  to  the  graphic  arts  which  were  developed  by  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  the  printer  to  solve  specific  problems. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses. 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-OOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 
The  leader  in  graphic  arts  engineering  and  manufacturing 
. . .  industry-wide  arui  world-wide. 
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The  Care  and  Feeding 
Of  People’s  Capitalism 


By  Ruddick  C.  Lawrence 
Vioepresident,  New  York  Stoek  Exchange 


The  language  spoken  in 
America’s  flourishing  securities 
industry  often  sounds  like  a 
strange  tongue  to  the  newcomer. 
Yet  in  the  Stock  Exchange  com¬ 
munity  we  have  been  working 
hard  in  recent  years  trying  to 
make  that  language  less  mys¬ 
terious. 

To  understand  our  efforts, 
you  might  imagine  a  situation 
like  this  one:  You  had  a  product 
which  had  been  on  the  market 
continually  for  166  years.  But 
you  found  that  only  23%  of  the 
people  understood  your  product, 
and  only  one  out  of  four  of  the 
best  prospects  ever  bought  it. 
What’s  more,  more  than  20  mil¬ 
lion  potential  customers  had 
never  used  it. 

Under  those  circumstances, 
what  would  you  do? 

That’s  precisely  the  problem 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
faced  some  five  years  ago.  The 
Exchange  had  been  in  existence 
since  1792  —  functioning  as  the 
nation’s  market  place  for  the 
buying  and  selling  of  securities. 
The  Exchange  was  always 
“news”  in  one  way  or  another. 
And  it  had  advertised  since 
1945.  Still,  to  millions  of  people 
investing  and  gambling  were 
synonymous. 

There  was  no  clear  idea,  in 
the  public  mind,  as  to  how  a 


Ruddick  C.  Lawrence 


will  need  equity  capital  in  quan¬ 
tities  two  or  three  times  as  great 
as  in  the  past  record-breaking 
decade.  This  means  that  indus¬ 
try  should  try  to  raise  new 
equity  capital  at  the  average 
rate  of  about  seven  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  between  now  and 
1965. 

In  the  last  century,  money  for 
expansion  came  largely  from 
men  of  wealth.  Today  that’s  no 
longer  possible.  America  must 
look  to  millions  of  additional 
shareowners  to  supply  growth 
capital. 

Besides  supplying  the  neces¬ 
sary  money,  broader  shareown- 


bank.  Or  a  soap  ad  that  urged 
you:  Get  expert  advice.  Don’t 
use  our  soap  until  you  check 
with  a  top-flight  dermatologist. 

I  suspect  the  thought  of  being 
hedged  about  with  such  inhibi¬ 
tions  in  marketing  would  give 
most  advertising  people  night¬ 
mares. 

Yet  in  the  Exchange’s  litera¬ 
ture,  films,  lecture  courses,  ad¬ 
vertising  —  in  every  medium 
we  use  to  reach  the  public  — 
we  post  these  warning  signs 
that  start  off  with  a  vital 
“DON’T.” 

First,  DON’T  buy  stocks,  we 
say,  unless  you  understand  the 
risk.  Stocks  can  go  down  as  well 
as  up.  Some  companies  fail  to 
prosper  and  reduce  or  eliminate 
their  dividends. 

Second,  DON’T  buy  stocks  un¬ 
less  you  can  really  afford  to, 
unless  you  have  a  steady  income, 
unless  you  have  money  left  over 
after  living  expenses,  unless  you 
have  savings  to  protect  you  in 
case  of  financial  emergencies. 

Third,  DON’T  buy  stocks  on 
tips  or  rumors.  Get  the  facts 
about  any  company  in  which 
you  think  you  might  like  to  in¬ 
vest. 

Fourth,  DON’T  buy  stocks 
without  obtaining  sound  invest¬ 
ment  advice  from  a  reputable 
broker  such  as  a  Member  Firm 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

In  short,  while  we  want  every¬ 
one  to  understand  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  investing,  we  don’t 
want  shareowners  who  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  invest  and  who  don’t 
know  what  they  are  doing. 


$7,500  to  $10,000. 

And  we  found  16,300,000  non¬ 
shareowning  adults  with  in¬ 
comes  of  $5,000  to  $7,600.  While 
only  a  few  of  these  people  may 
be  eligible  for  shareownership 
now,  an  increasing  number  are 
moving  into  higher  income 
brackets. 


T 


Dramatic  Evidence 


Marketing  Concept 


In  developing  our  approach 
to  the  public,  we  applied  the 


Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
evidence  of  progress  is  found 
in  the  growth  of  shareowner- 
ship.  In  our  first  Census  in  1952, 
we  found  there  were  less  than 
6%  million  shareowners  of  pub¬ 
licly  held  companies.  Four  years 
later  our  second  Census  showed 
that  shareowners  had  jumped 
by  a  third  —  to  8,600,000.  Most 
shareowners,  incidentally,  are  in 
the  middle  income  ranges.  They 
are  buyers  for  the  long-term, 
using  credit  sparingly,  and  fre¬ 
quently  reinvesting  dividends. 
Now  the  Exchange,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  5,000  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  is  taking  a  third  Census. 
Returns  will  be  available  late 
this  spring,  and  will  show  our 
progress  over  the  past  three 
years. 

Based  on  our  studies,  we  have 
set  as  a  goal  an  average  of  a 
half  million  new  shareowners  a 
year.  By  1965  we  hope  to  see 
at  least  12%  million  investors  in 
America’s  publicly-held  com¬ 
panies. 

Research  of  the  sort  I  have 
outlined  underscored  the  need 
for  a  vast  program  of  public 
education  on  investing.  This  edu¬ 
cational  program  takes  different 
forms  and  it  concentrates  on  a 
number  of  areas  affecting  the 
whole  range  of  shareownership. 

Since  the  capital  gains  tax 
and  double  taxation  of  dividends 


sound  program  of  stock  owner-  ership  is  also  important  to  the  “uiarketing”  concept.  The  first  penalize  the  investor  and  iin- 


ship  fit  into  an  individual’s  over¬ 
all  investment  planning. 


PR,  Market  Plan 


In  1954,  the  Exchange 
launched  a  broad  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  market  development 


individual  —  for  it  enables  him 
to  share  more  directly  in  the 
country’s  growth  and  to  plan 
his  economic  future  by  making 
use  of  a  vital  investment  tool. 
In  the  process,  the  individual 
inevitably  becomes  more  inti- 


thing  we  did  was  to  undertake 
basic  research  of  public  attitudes 
towards  the  Exchange,  towards 
our  Members,  and  towards 
stocks  and  bonds.  We  studied 
and  developed  special  investing 
techniques  such  as  the  Monthly 


pede  the  vital  flow  of  equity 
capital  into  industry,  we  have 
taken  a  strong  and  consistent 
stand  for  reducing  these  re¬ 
strictive  taxes. 

In  schools  and  colleges  our 
activities  range  from  encourag- 


campaign  to  reach  out  through  lately  concerned  with  the  fate  Investment  Plan.  We  also  con-  j„g  school  classes  to  buy 

^  ®  -..tf _ _ _ ] _ _  niipfpn  Amnno*  varirmc  _  _ _  /wa 


every  avenue  of  public  communi¬ 
cations  to  tell  the  story  of  share- 
ownership.  We  defined  the  goal 
of  our  industry  as  giving  every¬ 
one  in  this  country  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  own  a  part  of  our 
means  of  production  on  a  sound 
basis.  Our  theme  was  direct  and 
to  the  point:  OWN  YOUR 
SHARE  OF  AMERICAN  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 


of  capitalism,  and  with  the  com¬ 
panies  and  products  that  are  at 
the  heart  of  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem. 


Cautious  Approach 


Plainly,  this  program  is  im- 


This  has  prompted  us  to  take 
a  necessarily  cautious  approach 
in  our  information  efforts  —  and 
our  problem  can  perhaps  be  best 
illustrated  this  way: 

Suppose  you  came  across  an 


ducted  surveys  among  various  ^  single  share  of  stock  and  go 
income  groups.  through  the  whole  investment 

Besides  revealing  an  appalling  process,  to  distributing  to 
lack  of  knowledge  and  miscon-  schools  —  as  we  did  last  year  — 
ceptions  about  the  stock  market,  a  million  and  a  half  copies  of 
our  research  helped  to  define  a  series  of  folders,  together  with 
the  targets  for  broader  share-  teaching  manuals  on  the  care 


ownership  and  investment  edu¬ 
cation. 

We  found  there  were  2%  mil¬ 
lion  non-shareowning  adults 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more. 


and  uses  of  capital. 

Qearing  House 


Our  listed  companies  are  an¬ 
other  area  we  are  devoting  at- 


portant  to  everyone.  To  meet  ad  for  cookies  and  read:  Re-  It’s  hard  to  believe,  but  people  tention  to.  They  employ  13,000, 
the  nation’s  economic  goals  over  member  the  risk  —  our  cookies  publicly-held  stocks  qqq  people  and  have  great  re- 


the  next  10  years  we  need  vast 
quantities  of  capital  to  provide 
jobs  for  our  expanding  popula¬ 
tion  and  better  living  for  all, 
and  to  launch  us  into  the  Space 
Age.  We  estimate  that  America 


36 


are  fattening.  Or  an  automobile  include  three  out  of  four  pro-  gou^Jes  for  reaching  the  general 
manufacturer  who  told  you:  prietop,  managers  and  officials,  a  fine 

Don’t  buy  an  automobile  until  job  of  educaLn  on  shareowne^ 

We  found  4,200,000  non-share-  P’^^* 

owning  adults  with  incomes  of  {Continued  on  page  38) 
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you  have  taken  care  of  your 
bills,  paid  up  your  mortgage 
and  have  a  fat  reserve  in  the 


L 


Oil  helps  preserve  today  for  tomorrow 


The  high  points  in  life  keep  their  icarmth  in  movies  made  at  home.  Bahtjs  first  bath . . . 
first  step  . . .  first  birthday  party  —  and  all  the  other  firsts  to  come.  They're  captured  for  keeping 
on  safety  film  made  with  an  oil-based  chemical.  Esso  Research  helped 

provide  the  process  for  making  this  important  chemical  directly  from  oil.  (€ssoj 
In  film,  as  in  fuel,  ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil. 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

Where  New  Rep  Sales 
Dept.  Fits,  How,  Why 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Hall.  These  facilities  are,  next 
f  w Q wwt  the  UN  and  the  Statue  of  Lib* 

popular  tourist 

{Continued  from  page  36)  attraction  in  New  York  City. 

■'  At  the  same  time  we  have 

Exchange  is  acting  as  a  clear-  Participa^  in  three  ^her  ac- 
ing  house  for  such  programs,  ‘"'.ties  whjch  combine  ^ucat.on 
and  in  a  special  annual  catalog  merchandising  The  Ex- 

we  reproduce  good  ideas  devel-  change  has  sponsor^  legislation 


oped  by  representative  com- 


to  make  it  as  easy  to  give  gifts 


pLies  and  contribute  some  of  of  s^urities  to  nunors  as  to 
our  specially  tailored  materials.  ‘hem  savings  tends  or  open 


Additional  information  on  a  as  a  proposal  to  any  advertiser  Thus  we  give  longer  life  and 
proposal  to  form  a  national  to  meet  his  particular  geo-  wider  distribution  to  these  ma- 
sales  department  of  the  Ameri-  graphic  sales  requirements.  terials. 

can  Association  of  Newspaper  The  representatives’  plan  has  We  have  a  campaign  to  in- 
Representatives  (E&P,  March  been  approved  by  11  firms  and  form  institutional  investors 


graphic  sales  requirements. 

The  representatives’  plan  has 


Representatives  (E&P,  March  been  approved  by  11  firms  and  form  institutional  investors  nourishing  everywhere. 

7,  page  16)  came  to  light  this  rejected  by  only  one,  so  far,  of  about  the  operations  of  the  mar-  ''eve  there  are  some  15,00 
week  in  the  form  of  a  chart  the  original  group  of  16  which  ket  place  and  the  new  methods  throughout  the  country. 

_i _ • _ Ai_  _  _ _ 1*  1  fT^  \  A  \  .  .  .  ...  -  An/1  finQlIxr  ac  n  ni 


.savings  accxiunts.  This  Minor’s 
Bill  is  now  law  in  44  states. 
We  have  also  helped  to  sponsor 
investment  clubs  which  are 
flourishing  everywhere.  We  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  some  15,000  clubs 


showing  the  “exact  relationship” 
of  this  new  department  with  the 


discussed  it.  Two  have  reported  for  trading  iii  large  blocks  of  finally,  as  a  practical 

“undecided.”  To  date.  $50,000  securities.  Representatives  of  u}®uns  of  education  and  owner- 


Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  has  been  pledged  to  put  the  plan  more  than  1,000  financial  insti- 
and  with  the  individual  repre-  into  action.  Publishcis  will  be  tutions  have  visited  the  Ex- 
sentative  firm.  contacted  soon.  change  in  recent  years.  Now, 


and  with  the  individual  repre¬ 
sentative  firm. 

Represented  as  a  pie  divided 
into  thirds,  the  rough  chart  ex¬ 
plained  the  relationship  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

AANR  Sales  Department  — 


ship,  we  started  the  Monthly 
Investment  Plan  five  years  ago. 
The  MIP  enables  people  to  buy 


Bank  Ads  Honored 
Second  Year  in  Row 

For  the  second  consecutive 


teams  of  Exchange  executives  1/00  stocks  on  the  Ex- 

and  floor  members  are  cari-ying 

the  story  across  the  country  to  y _ 


institutional  investore  who  can¬ 
not  easily  visit  us  in  New  York. 
We  have  a  new  film  —  prepared 


every  quarter.  So  far  more  than 
$112,000,000  has  been  invested 
in  163,000  plans.  In  January 


sell  specific  newspaper  media  local  newspaper  advertising. 


programs,  individualized  and  de- 


John  S.  Stubblefield,  president 


signed  to  meet  the  exact  sales  ^^e  bank,  and  Hari-y  M.  Cole- 
needs  of  the  b.g-bud^t  adver-  president  of  Harry  Cole- 

tiser.  It  would  also  be  able  to  ^  Company,  Chicago  public 

compress  and  focus  on  each  s^es  ,e,ations  counsel,  received  the 
prospect  the  full  force  of  Bu-  ..p,..-- 


change. 

We  have  done  all  these  things 


by  investors. 

To  bring:  the  ABC’s  of  invest- 


reau  research  and  promotion.  Washington  Honor  Medal  for  tte 

outstanding  locm  advertising 


f  the  bank,  and  Hari-y  M.  Cole-  _  many  more  besides.  'To  ^g  to  America’s  home  towns. 

lan,  president  of  Harry  Cole-  ^ring  the  shareownership  story  ‘^e  Investor’s  Information  Pro- 
lan  &  Company,  Chicago  public  ^11  its  dimensions  before  the  was  launched  three  years 

elations  counsel,  received  the  public,  we  have  found  that  no  ago.  Since  then  we  have  helped 
Freedoms  Foundation  George  communication  media  can  be  oar  firms  to  organize  committees 


overlooked. 


in  75  cities,  to  supply  speakers 


high-level  budgets  at  the  riSt  “'^‘^‘^"ding  l^al  advertising  ^or  one  thing,  not  only  have  .^labs  and  schools,  to  put  on 

tiL  “will  mS  an  urgent  nfed  American  sys-  expanded  our  facilities  for  exhibits  and  to  conduct  cour^ 

lime,  will  meet  an  urgent  neea  ^  ..  TTnitoH  ,  _ for  vos  nr  nfber  adults. 


of  the  newspaper  business.”  United  States  in  handling  the  volume  of  requests  tor  exwutives  or 

Newspaper  Representatives _  .  from  the  press,  but  also  we  are  have  2,000  qualifiM 

The  function  here  according  to  j  ^ampai^,  which  is  “pre-  working  with  magazines  and  speakers  from  coast  to  coa^. 

the  chart  would  te  for  the  reps  Community  Inter-  feature  services,  radio  and  tele-  EventuaUy  we  hope  to  reach, 

to  tradSloIaSy  rell  the?r  own  ^  Officers  and  Staff  of  .i.ion  stations.  We  are  begin-  fac^  at  least  a  million 

list  of  newspapers  and  markets,  ,  Peoples  State  Bank,  is  to  distribute,  for  example,  a  year, 

and  also  contribute  time  and  supplementary  to  the  banks  26  half-hour  radio  shows  and  Advertising  Spearhead 

offnvt  tr.  coIUtvo.  fVvo  vrio  logular  commeicial  advertising.  13  five-minute  television  films 


effort  to  selling  the  medium  via  -u.n.neic.a.  auveiusi 

AANR  “New  Business”  activity  • 

and  Bureau-NAEA  “Total  Sell-  Mont  Labs  Names 
ing  which,  the  chart  notes,  are  ^  1  .  rri  t»d  ¥» 

necessarily  part-time  functions.”  Brodsky  lo  xR  Post 


face  to  face,  at  least  a  million 
people  a  year. 

26  half-hour  radio  shows  and  Advertising  Spearhead 

13  five-minute  television  films 

dealing  with  “The  Art  of  In-  As  you  may  suspect,  advertis- 
ve.sting.”  As  a  result,  the  Ex-  ing  is  the  spearhead  of  our  edu- 
change  has  never  before  enjoyed  rational  program.  Compared  to 
such  widespread  and  favorable  the  budgets  of  many  of  our  listed 
attention.  companies,  the  Exchange’s  pro- 


Commenting  on  certain  “nat-  Allen  B  Du  Mont  Laboratories  companies,  tne  ti.xcnange  s  p 

ural  limitations,”  the  chart  says  Inc  has  announced  anmitotoent  For  another,  we  put  out  more  gram  may  seem  bashful.  I^ 
the  rep,  “handicapped  by  divided  of  Hy  Brodsky  as  public  relf 

time  and  responsibilities,  cannot  tions  director  Mr  Brodskv  who  literature  last  year  alone,  on  space  and  production  This 

provide  sustained,  creative  at-  Besides  the  film  for  institu-  year  we  have  budgeted  $1,000,- 


provide  sustained,  creative  at-  loined  the  comnanri^  fan  .Besides  the  film  for  mstitu-  year  we  nave  puagetea 
tention  to  new  business  for  the  1955  bad  been  nublicitv  man'  ‘tonal  investors,  we  now  have  000.  But  of  course  one  of  ou 

total  medium  —  which  present-  ae-er’  ^  ^  publicity  man-  ^bree  motion  pictures  for  clubs,  objectives  is  to  encourage  our 

^  ■  schools  and  TV.  They  have  been  Member  Firms  to  increase  their 

In  his  new  post  he  will  as-  viewed  by  audiences  totaling  own  advertising.  We  estimate 


day,  competitive  needs  urgently 
demand.” 


three  motion  pictures  for  clubs,  objectives  is  to  encourage  our 
schools  and  TV.  They  have  been  Member  Firms  to  increase  their 


Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA  responsibility  for  100,000,000  people.  We  publish  they  are  spending  an  additional 

—  Recognized  as  the  dominant  fif'  Exchange  Magazine  which  $8,000,000. 

voice  of  the  newspaper  industry.  *  t  ^  administer  the  bas  over  130,000  paid  circula-  The  Exchange’s  advertise- 


voice  of  the  newspaper  industry,  w.c  bas  over  130,000  paid  circula-  The  Exchange’s  advertise- 

the  chart  says  of  the  Bureau,  Publicity  and  premotion  pro-  tion.  ments  will  continue  to  feature 

it  promotes  and  sells  all  newspa-  vaiious  Instead  of  the  black  paint  and  the  appeal  of  a  second  income 

pers  —  “the  total  medium”  —  the  Venetian  blinds  that  were  from  stocks  and  tends.  We  have 

to  the  national  automotive,  re-  •  once  characteristic  of  Member  developed  this  approach  over 

tail,  chain  store,  and  classified  R^vtiolrlis  Awnnl  Firm  office  windows,  our  listed  the  past  year,  tested  it  thorou^- 

fields,  as  well  as  engaging  in  *'*^y“”***»  companie',  and  the  Exchange  ly  and  are  delighted  with  A® 

research  and  marketing.  An  annual  award  for  an  out-  have  supplied  animated  window  results.  We  hope  it  may  strike 


once  characteristic  of  Member  developed  this  approach  over 
Firm  office  windows,  our  listed  the  past  year,  tested  it  thorou^- 
companies  and  the  Exchange  jy  and  are  delighted  with  the 


fields,  as  well  as  engaging  in  ^  companies  and  the  Exchange  ]y  ^^d  are  delighted  with  th® 

research  and  marketing.  An  annual  award  for  an  out-  have  supplied  animated  window  results.  We  hope  it  may  strike 

The  “natural  limitations”  of  standing  student  in  public  rela-  displays  from  coast  to  coast.  a  responsive  chord  with  all  levels 
the  Bureau,  according  to  the  tions  at  the  State  University  of  Y-  Americans.  In  addition,  our 

chart,  are  that  the  Bureau  can-  Iowa  has  been  established  in  ’  ‘ewers  have  the  objective  of  build- 

not  name,  suggfest,  or  sell  a  spe-  honor  of  Conger  Reynolds,  Last  year  more  than  330,000  ing  a  warm  and  friendly  pe^' 

cific  newspaper  list  in  the  form  formerly  head  of  instruction  in  people  stopped  in  to  see  our  sonality  for  the  Exchange  and 


a  responsive  chord  with  all  levels 
of  Americans.  In  addition,  our 
ads  have  the  objective  of  build- 


of  any  custom-made  media  plan  journalism  at  the  University. 


Visitor’s  Gallery  and  Exhibit  our  Member  Firms. 
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We’re  back  ^ 
in  high  gear 
at  Chrysler 
Corporation 


A' 


Now  you  can  get  the  car  you  want 

The  shortages  of  ’59  Cars  of  The  Forward  Look  are  rapidly  ending. 

You  can  now  get  prompt  delivery  on  the  model,  color  and  equipment 
you  want,  in  the  car  you  want. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  many  people  who  have  been  waiting  for  your  new 
car,  we  say  "Thanks  for  your  patience.” 

There  are  many  great  differences  among  the  new  cars  available  today. 
Discover  for  yourself  the  difference  great  engineering  makes  by  driving 
one  of  the  quality  cars  of  The  Forward  Look.  Your  dealer  has  one 
waiting  now. 

A  drive  will  bring  out  the  difference  great  engineering  makes! 

Chrysler  Corporation 


PLYMOUTH  •  DODGE  •  DE  SOTO  •  CHRYSLER  •  IMPERIAL 

7  Built  for  the  1  man  in  4  who  wants  a  little  bit  more 
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You've  just  been  giving  tomorrow's  galleys  a  final 
glance  when  you  pause  and  reflect  how  well  your 
community  is  mirrored  here  .  .  .  its  goings-on,  its 
attitudes,  the  intimate  details  of  its  daily  life. 

But  that's  to  he  expected,  you  decide.  After  all  ,,  , 


HAS  TO  BE  PART  OF  ITS  COMMUNITY 


That’s  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  what  community  do  you  mean?  Your  own 
town  —  its  politicians  and  businessmen  and  just  plain  people?  The  folks  who 
read  about  themselves  in  your  pages  every  day?  Certainly,  your  newspaper  is 
part  of  that  community;  you  wouldn’t  be  in  business  if  it  weren’t. 


But  you  belong  to  another  community,  too  ...  in  many  ways  just  as  impor¬ 
tant.  It’s  made  up  of  your  fellow  newspapermen  across  the  country,  national 
advertisers  and  their  agencies.  It’s  quite  likely  that  few  of  them  have  a  chance 
to  read  your  paper  .  .  .  many,  in  fact,  have  never  seen  it.  But  they’re  interested, 
none  the  less,  in  your  newspaper  itself,  its  community  relations  and  public 
services  .  .  .  what  your  readers  think  of  it,  how  they  respond  to  it  ,  .  .  all  the 
things  that  make  a  newspaper  part  of  its  community. 


And  since  they  have  no  other  way  of  finding  out,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  tell 
them.  Why?  Add  it  up.  These  are  the  intangible  factors  no  listing  can  include, 
but  which  make  a  newspaper’s  reputation  on  the  national  scene.  Just  such 
things  get  you  talked  about  among  national  advertisers,  swing  the  balance  in 
important  media  decisions. 


So  if  you  want  national  reputation  for  your  newspaper,  and  the  increased 
national  linage  it  will  bring  .  .  .  it’s  high  time  to  sit  up  and  talk  about  your¬ 
self  in  the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  New^spapermen  like  yourself  get  to¬ 
gether  in  its  pages  every  week  ...  and  the  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  who  are  placing  newspaper  space.  It’s  the  one  place  you  can  tell  your 
story  to  an  audience  that  will  stay  w  ith  you  all  the  w'ay.  Start  now. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


iiblisher  •  1475  Broadway  •  -IVew  York  36,  N.  Y, 

The  Total  Selling  Medium  for  the  Ntncspaper  Industry 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

Jack  Norman  has  accepted  an  j 
invitation,  as  Fairchild’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief,  to  be  one  of  a  I 
group  of  Washington  correspond-  ; 
ents  who  will  speak  at  the  First  , 
National  Legislative  &)nference  of  ■ 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Mar.  18,  at  a  luncheon. 


Joan  Bergmann  has  been  named  ; 
dinnerware  and  glass  editor  of  ; 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
and  will  cover  both  news  and  fash-  I 
ion.  Miss  Bergmann.  who  joined  1 
the  paper’s  staff  in  1955  as  a  fur-  1 
niture  reporter,  succeeds  Robert  j 
Okell  who  is  now  draperies  and  j 
curtains  editor. 


At  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Assn,  convention  in  Chi-  I 
cago  last  week,  SUPERMARKET  i 
NEWS  editor  Julian  Handler  made  i 
a  presentation  on  bantam  super¬ 
markets.  Next  week,  on  Mar.  18, 
he  will  lecture  two  classes  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  on  the  subject  of  business  j 
publications.  I 


John  Ameer,  of  the  FOOTWEAR  i 
NEWS  New  York  staff,  will  be  on  j 
the  scene  with  the  local  corre¬ 
spondent  when  the  Tanners  Coun-  i 
cil  of  America  holds  its  spring  { 
meeting  Mar.  22  at  the  Palm 
Beach  Biltmore  Hotel.  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 


To  handle  the  comprehensive  i 
coverage  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  : 
Engineers  national  convention  at  | 
the  New  York  Coliseum  and 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  Mar.  23-26,  ' 
the  New  York  news  staff  of  ELEC-  , 
TRONIC  NEWS  will  be  augment¬ 
ed  by  two  members  of  Fairchild’s 
out-of-town  bureaus;  namely,  Stu¬ 
art  Gellman  from  the  Philadelphia 
office,  and  George  Drake  of  the 
Chicago  news  staff. 


Robert  A.  Hoving,  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot, 
has  been  appointed  as  a  news  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Fairchild  in  Jack- 
son,  Mich.  In  Sacramento,  Cal.,  two 
new  correspondents  have  joined  the 
Fairchild  news  network.  William 
(Dick)  Williams  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  will  cover  news  for 
all  Fairchild  papers  except  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS;  John  Corrigan 
technical  editor  of  the  Aeroset- 
General  Corp.,  will  cover  for 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Ntw  York,  N.  V. 

Puhlith9rt  of 

Doily  Nows  Record,  Supermorket  Newt, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Footweor  Newt.  Books. 
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Editors  Attend 
API  Seminar 


persona 


The  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University  will  con¬ 
duct  a  seminar  for  managing 
editors  and  news  editors  March 
16-27. 

Members  are: 

Albert  C.  Allen,  Louiitville 
(Ky.)  Times; 

Deane  C.  Avery,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day; 

Donald  K.  Baldwin,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times; 

E.  B.  Blackburn,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal; 

Albert  B.  Bluhm,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union; 

A1  Burt,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 
Calvin  K.  Cox,  .Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution; 

Emmett  Dedmon,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun-Times; 

Bob  Eddy,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch; 

James  A.  Geladas,  Dubuque 
( Iowa)  Telegraph-H e  raid  ; 

Charles  E.  Glover,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News; 

Eugene  C.  Gribbroek,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union; 

Ernest  Gueymard,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times; 

Robert  A.  Harley,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News; 

Dick  Hartford,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times; 

Frank  P,  Haven,  Los  .Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times; 

Verne  A.  Hoffman,  Racine 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times  &  Suyiday 
Bulletin; 

Carlton  M.  John.son,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger; 

Rex  L.  Kamey,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Republic; 

James  W.  Krider,  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat; 
j  Carlos  E.  Kumpe,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer; 

William  G.  Leverty,  Richmond 
;  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch; 

I  Gordon  R.  McIntyre,  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent; 

John  C.  Moon,  Redondo  Beach 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Breeze; 


Steven  G.  Pappas,  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  Morning  Journal; 

John  L.  Sehon,  United  Press 
Inteinational; 

Charles  B.  Seib,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star; 

Robert  L.  Woods,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  Illinois  State  Journal. 

Phil  North,  vicepresident  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  —  president  of  the 
Texas  Daily  New'spaper  Associ¬ 
ation. 


sor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  resigned. 


Herb  Michblson  —  to  the 
theater-radio-TV  desk  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal, 
replacing  Art  Cullison,  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  state  desk. 


Robert  E.  Cronin — resigned 
as  city  editor  of  the  Burlingtm 
(Vt.)  Daily  News  to  open  public 
relations  counselling  service. 


Ed  Campbell,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  — 
president  of  the  Southern  Con¬ 
ference  Six)rts  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


France  M.  Raine,  copy  reader 
on  former  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times  Star — to  Hilltop  Newt,  a 
local  weekly,  as  editor. 


J.  Robert  Spraker.  formerly 
in  the  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  and  Times — to  assistant 
manager  of  general  advertising 
for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette. 


Douglas  M.  Allen,  Washinu- 
ton  correspondent  of  former 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star— 
to  Newsweek  magazine  as  as- 
-sociate  editor. 


William  A.  Logan,  former 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  staffer 
for  five  years — to  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Dental 
Association. 


William  Hirsch,  former 
salesman  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Evening  and  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin — to  advertising  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Jewid 
Times,  weekly  tabloid. 


Paul  M.  McMahon,  travel 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal — Pan  American  Woi'ld 
Aii*ways  award  for  travel 
writing. 


David  Vormelker,  a  reporter 
for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plak 
Dealer  —  transferred  to  the 
camera  staff. 


Hal  Allen,  managing  editor 
of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Herald  for  the  past  four  years 
— resigned.  Replaced  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Doswell,  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  Donnie  Wilder,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  to  associate  editor. 


Alvin  Hornstein,  who  it- 
signed  from  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Reporter — to  informa¬ 
tion  officer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Department  of  the  City  Repit- 
sentative’s  office. 


Wayne  C.  Jordan,  editor  of 
the  Lorian  (Ohio)  Journal  for 
three  years  and  foimer  profes- 


When  local  netes  is  scarce 
busy  editors  turn  to 


NEWS  TIPS 


a  weekly  service  developed  by  editors  for  editors  .  .  • 
pinpointing  the  local  angle  in  world  and  national  events. 
Supplying  a  steady  stream  of  fresh  ideas  for  news  stories, 
features  and  editorials,  NEWS  TIPS 


SAVES  SFACE 
SAVES  'HME 
SAVES  PERSONNEL 


If  you  ar*  not  alraady  lubicriblng  to  this  romarkablo  larvica,  contact  GENERAL 
FEATURES  CORF.,  2S0  Park  Ava.,  Now  York,  N.  Y.,  today. 


Don  Lenhausen,  former  Pe¬ 
oria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star  reporter 
— to  the  Illinois  State  Joumii 
as  general  assignment  reporter; 
Jerry  Lockett,  recent  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  graduate— to 
the  State  Journal  as  police  re 
porter. 


James  C.  VanNorman,  TO  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Grand  Rapih 
(Mich.)  Herald  for  52  years-- 
honored  by  associates  on  his 
retirement  from  the  advertising 
department. 


Chester  G.  Linham— moved 
to  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  following 
retirement  as  business  nianapj 
of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Repor- 
tory.  Vic  Merson — acting  bn®' 

ness  manager  of  the  Repository 
as  well  as  advertising  director 
of  Brush-Moo  re  Newspapers. 


Harold  G.  Pyle,  associate  edi  , 
EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  195?  j 
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A  BOOMING  SUCCESS  SIORY — Established  only  four  years  ago,  the 
weekly  Dartmouth  (Nova  Scotia)  Free  Press  has  moved  into  a  $100,000 
plant  and  gives  employment  to  a  staff  of  26.  The  paper  was  started 
with  used  equipment  and  now  has  a  completely  equipped  shop  and 
an  eight-page  Duplex  press.  The  founder,  Ralph  S.  Morton,  former 
Canadian  Press  and  Associated  Press  war  correspondent  and  news 
executive,  is  editor  and  publisher;  his  wife,  Ruth  Macaulay  Morton,  a 
former  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Halifax  Chronicle,  is  co-editor, 
they  examine  40-page  edition  which  marked  the  opening  of  their 
new  plant.  Dartmouth  is  a  booming  center  (oil,  naval  construction,  air¬ 
craft,  brick  and  tile)  across  $12,000,000  bridge  from  Halifax. 
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tor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle — a  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  medal  for  editorial  on 
human  rights. 

e  *  * 

James  V.  Pedace,  on  Nor^^Hcll 
(Conn.)  Bulletin  staff  33  years 
—  promoted  to  managing  editor, 
succeeding  Harvey  M.  Briggs, 
who  retires  in  April.  Thomas 
F.  Winters,  city  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  four  years  —  to  head 
nightside  staff.  Myles  E.  Stand- 
ISH,  associate  editor  —  now  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  supervising  editor¬ 
ial  pages  of  the  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin-Record. 

*  *  * 

Frank  T.  Toner  —  retired 
after  30  years  as  art  director  of 
the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Newspa¬ 
pers.  He  had  previously  worked 
in  the  art  departments  of  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Randy  Barnett,  formerly 
with  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic  and  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Calif.)  News-Press  —  to 
the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen  copy  desk. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  Bleakly,  mid  -  tenn 
graduate  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  has  joined  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 


Bernie  .4.  Patterson,  former 
vending  machine  service-sales¬ 
man  —  now  on  advertising  .staff 
of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  (!u- 
zette. 

*  *  « 

Raymond  N.  Guiles,  a  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  staffer  prior  to 
1956  —  now  manager  of  Dodge 
New's  Bureau,  Detroit. 

«  *  * 

David  Talbott  of  United 
Press  International  in  Cleveland 
—  named  head  of  the  bui'eau. 


with  Hartford  (Ckinn.)  Courant 
—  now  in  classified  department. 

«  «  « 

Robert  G.  Dodor  —  named 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
bureau  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  He  joined  UPI  three 
years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Paul  H.  Daniels,  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  and  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette  —  promoted  to  retail  sales 
manager,  in  charge  of  local  re¬ 
tail  advertising  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

*  *  * 

Donald  S.  MacNaughton, 
copyreader  —  now  state  editor 
of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

Marshall  L.  Lynam  —  re¬ 
porter  and  aviation  editor.  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  —  to  Long¬ 
view  (Tex.)  Daily  News  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  is  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Morning  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

Quentin  H.  Schweningct, 
former  general  manager  of  Deal 
Publications,  Los  Angeles  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  group,  and 
with  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror-News  since  1956  —  now 
automobile  editor  of  the  Mirror- 
New's. 

♦  *  • 

Walter  Boyle  —  from  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager.  Middle- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald,  to 
circulation  manager.  Port  Jervis 
(N.  Y.)  Union  Gazette. 

♦  •  * 

Charles  Kuralt,  former 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  reporter 
and  columnist  —  named  CBS 
News  correspondent  in  New 
York.  Richard  Richter  —  from 
city  desk  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  to  CBS 
News  as  writer. 


Elise  Morrow  Joins 
Chicago  News  Staflf 

Elisc  Morrow,  Washington 
society  writer,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  as  society 
reporter.  She  wrote  “Glamour 
on  the  Potomac,”  a  syndicated 
column  for  eight  years.  She  also 
profiled  Washington  celebrities 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

• 

Cartoonists  Elect 

Mort  Walker,  creator  of 
“Beetle  Bailey,”  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society.  Stan  Drake 
(“Heart  of  Juliet  Jones”),  is 
the  new  first  vicepresident. 
Other  officers:  Willard  Mullin, 
Netv  York  World-Telegram  and 
Siin  sports  cartoonist,  second 
vicepresident;  Ben  Roth,  free¬ 
lance,  treasurer;  A1  Smith 
(“Mutt  and  Jeff”),  secretary, 
and  Dick  Ericson,  freelance  gag 
cartoonist,  general  memhership 
representative. 

• 

Series  on  Israel 

Cincinnati 
Brady  Black,  Enquirer  editor¬ 
ial  page  editor,  has  gone  to 
Israel  for  a  series  on  the  govern¬ 
ment,  economic  conditions  and 
people  of  that  land. 


H.  A.  Hindmarsh — appointed 
executive  managing  editor  for 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star, 
Star  Weekly  and  Toronto  Star 
Syndicate.  J.  V.  Kingsbury,  for- 
meidy  managing  editor  —  now 
executive  editor  of  the  Star. 
Herbert  Manning,  formerly  of 
Maclean’s  Magazine,  Toronto  — 
appointed  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Star,  and 
W.  B.  Spears  —  moved  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  features. 

*  •  « 

Ken  Laughlin,  advertising 
director  of  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  Times  —  named 
president  of  Alaska  Ad  Club, 
Anchorage  chapter. 


Manny  Switko,  formerly 
with  West  San  Fernando  Val¬ 
ley  Newspapers  Inc.  —  to  dis¬ 
play  staff  of  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News.  Dick  Bermont,  formerly 
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Dennis  Brown  —  to  the  news 
of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
register. 


Ann  Pearson  —  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Juneau 

(Alaska)  Daily  Alaska  Empire. 

*  *  * 

Keith  Tabor  —  now  on  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Las  Cruces 
(N.  M.)  Sun-News.  He  was  on 
staff  of  Hutchinson  (Kas.)  Netvs 
for  four  years  and  the  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Daily  Capitol  for  seven 
years. 

*  *  « 

Vic  Johnson  —  new  sports 
editor  of  Farmington  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Times. 

Purdy  in  Labor  Post 

Toronto 

Donn  M.  Purdy  has  joined 
the  Council  of  Printing  Indus¬ 
tries  as  a  special  representative 
with  duties  in  the  field  of  news¬ 
paper  labor  relations.  He  was 
previously  assistant  managrer  of 
industrial  relations  of  the  New 
York  Times. 


SALUTE  TO . 

SYLVIA  PORTER 

■Sylvia  Porter  recently  told  her 
3(X)  client  newspaper  audience 
that  American  women  were  sew¬ 
ing  more  than  ever. 

She  added  that  they  were  also 
preferring  “better  styling”. 

The  tremendous  increase  in 
sewing  among  teen-agers  was 
noted  as  “natural”  in  this  “do-it- 
yourself’  era. 

Foreseeing  this  trend  in  1949, 
we  launched  a  special  newspaper 
feature  called  Spadea’s  $1.00 
Patterns  hy  World  Famous 
Designers.  It  won  immediate  ac- 
reptanee. 

Editors  who  value  readership 
hy  women — can  now  help  them 
become  “the  best  dressed  girls 
in  town — on  a  budget”.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  Spadea  now  offers 
4  weekly  pattern  lines  by  world 
famous  designers  —  American  — 
International  —  Personalized  — 
Young  America. 

The  circulation  value  inherent 
in  this  proven  special  pattern 
service  has  earned  Spadea 
patterns  a  “MUST”  category  with 
such  leading  newspapers  as  The 
New  York  Daily  News — The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin — ^Thc 
Dallas  News — Los  Angeles  Times. 

How  many  Spadea  patterns  do 
you  feature  re^arly? 

JIM  &  STIRLING  SPADEA 

Spadea  Syndicate,  Inc. 

120  W.  Slst  Street 

.New  York  1,  LO  5-0478 
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Sports  Editor 
Calls  Strikes 
On  His  Craft 

Alamogordo,  N.  M. 

New  Mexico  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  were  handed  a  verbal 
scolding  for  their  “atrocious” 
sports  pages  by  J.  D.  Kailer, 
Albuquerque  Journal  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  at  the  state  press  conven¬ 
tion  here  recently. 

Speaking  bluntly  “as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family”  on  a  panel 
discussion  “Sports  Page  Or¬ 
phans,”  Mr.  Kailer  said  lack  of 
space,  lack  of  experience,  lack 
of  salary  and  excessive  sports 
page  politics  are  the  chief  evils 
confronting  sports  editors. 

“But,”  he  added,  “the  worst 
problem  confronting  us  stems 
from  a  lack  of  respectability 
from  the  rest  of  the  news  room 
coupled  with  hidden  office  jeal¬ 
ousy  over  the  gilded  benefits  en¬ 
joyed  by  sports  writers.” 

Ideas  for  Improvement 

Mr.  Kailer  outlined  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  as  im¬ 
mediate  recognition  by  the 
NMPA  via  annual  awards  on 
spot  news  and  feature  lines  “as 
other  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  now  enjoy.”  He  requested 
ad-free  sports  1  pages,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  bonafide  sports 
editor  known  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  a  drastic  improvement 
on  make-up  and  extensive  use  of 
art  plus  creation  of  a  sports 
stringer  system  in  every  city 
high  school. 


sport  just  as  your  federal  re¬ 
porter  keeps  up  with  changes  in 
the  government.  He  must  seek 
comment  from  losing  coaches  in 
losing  locker  rooms.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  is  he  free  on  Friday  or 
Saturday  night  with  the  infiux 
of  night  sports  in  New  Mexico. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  is  his  banner  de¬ 
termined  before  10:30  or  11  p.m. 
Can  your  night  editors  claim 
such  a  situation?” 

Subsidy  Income 

Mr.  Kailer  said  the  sports  edi¬ 
tor  was  “the  biggest  booster  for 
your  city  and  paper”;  was  often 
the  promotion  manager  and  the 
true  circulation  manager  and 
“wants  more  than  anyone  else 
to  do  a  good  job.” 

“But  I  must  honestly  state 
that  if  my  income  was  not  sub¬ 
sidized  by  such  outside  pay- 
checks  as  official  baseball  scorer 
and  free-lance  writing  I  couldn’t 
give  my  family  any  kind  of  a 
life,”  Mr.  Kailer  stated. 

“And  as  I  stand  before  you 
today  I  find  it  difficult  to  figure 
out  how  I  can  send  one,  let  alone 
three,  children  through  four 
years  of  college.  And  they  are 
as  entitled  to  a  college  education 
as  your  children.” 

He  requested  more  respecta¬ 
bility  for  sports  pages  from  the 
publishers  before  saying,  “If 
not,  I  fear  newspapers,  like 
higher  education,  will  lose  men 
to  private  industry,  where  the 
pay  meets  the  higher  cost  of 
living.  And  frankly,  gentlemen, 
I  love  the  newspaper  business 
and  want  to  always  specialize 
in  sports  writing.” 

• 

French  Press  Leader 


Phelps  Kelley  Dies 

Chicago 

Phelps  Kelley,  57,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter,  Inc.,  died  here  March  5. 
Mr.  Kelley  was  a  son  of  the  late 
William  V.  Kelley,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  Miehle  Printing  Press 
&  Manufacturing  Co.  Mr.  Kelley 
joined  the  firm  in  1935. 

Obituary 

Coleman  B.  Jones,  63,  night 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune's  Washington 
bureau;  March  4.  He  began 
newspaper  work  in  1914  with 
the  Associated  Press  and  had 
been  with  the  Herald-Tribune 
30  years. 

*  *  * 

Neil  R.  Murray,  69,  publisher 
of  the  El  Monte  (CaliC)  Herald 
and  fonnerly  with  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Daily  News;  March  4. 

*  *  * 

Berl  Coralnik,  64,  former 
chief  correspondent  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Telegraphic  Agency  and  the 
Israel  News  Agency;  March  5, 
of  a  heart  attack. 

*  «  « 

A.  M.  Monaco,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union;  March 
4  of  a  heart  attack. 

*  *  * 

Peter  A.  Blossom,  90,  founder 
of  the  Western  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  March  5, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  owned 
the  Brockport  (N.  Y.)  Republic 
Democrat,  a  weekly,  from  1899- 
1954. 


C^rge  Polk  Awards 
To  Be  Given  April  16 

Long  Island  University  hi* 
announced  the  winners  of  tkt 
annual  George  Polk  Memorii 
Awards  for  distinguishtd 
achievements  in  journalism  in 
1958. 

Special  awards  were  given  to 
Samuel  G.  Blackman,  for  sen- 
ice  as  New  York  City  bureat 
chief  of  the  Associated  Pres, 
and  Walter  Sullivan,  New  Fori 
Times  reporter,  for  coverage  of 
the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

Bronze  plaques  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  April  16  to  the  followin? 
in  the  newspaper  field:  Richard 
L.  Strout,  Christian  Sciena 
Monitor,  national  reporting; 
William  Haddad,  New  York 
Post,  local  reporting;  Brooklyn 
Heights  Press,  community  sen- 
ice. 

• 

5  Midwest  Travel 
Writers  Honored 

Chicago 

Five  Midwest  travel  writers 
were  honored  recently  by  Pan 
American  World  Airways  for 
outstanding  travel  writing  and 
editing  in  1958. 

For  the  fourth  straight  year 
the  airline  presented  Mart 
Twain  plaques  to  members  of 
the  Midwest  Travel  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  declared  winners  in 
the  annual  competition :  Paul  M. 
McMahon,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  series  on  tourism  in 
Wisconsin;  William  W.  Yates, 
Chicago  Tribune,  single  travel 
section;  Lela  Campbell  Dowell 
of  Lawrenceville,  Ill.,  a  free 
lance  writer,  for  story  in  tiie 


Mr.  Kailer  said  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  Journal  selects  the  sports 
editors  of  the  five  Albuquerque 
high  schools  as  the  school’s 
stringers  each  Fall,  puts  them 
through  a  course  of  re-write, 
editing,  reporting,  etc.,  and 
“gives  them  authority  despite 
their  youth.”  He  felt  the  plan 
had  proved  itself  over  eight 
years  since  two  products  were 
now  regular  staffers  of  AP  and 
UPI,  two  men  had  served  as 
editors  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  daily  and  another  was 
high  school  sports  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

“Too  often  the  sports  editor 
(or  writer)  is  first  a  court  re¬ 
porter  and  re-write  man  and 
secondly  sports  editor,”  Mr. 
Kailer  said.  “Yet  he  must  be  a 
judge  of  events  often  witnessed 
by  2,000  to  15,000  critics  (fans) 
once  or  more  every  week.  Does 
your  city  hall  reporter  or  police 
reporter  have  such  a  big  group 
of  second-guessers  ? 

“He  must  keep  abreast  of 
constant  rules  changes  in  every 
44 


Made  Grand  Officer 

Paris 

The  National  Federation  of 
the  French  Press  held  a  recep¬ 
tion  March  4  to  celebrate  the 
raising  to  the  rank  of  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
of  the  president,  Albert  Bayet. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by 
M.  M.  Henri  Massot,  Pierre 
Rene  Wolf,  and  Emilien  Amau- 
ry,  leaders  of  the  French  press. 

In  responding  to  the  messages 
of  congratulation,  Mr.  Bayet 
said,  “The  mission  of  the  press 
today  is  to  make  public  opinion 
conscious  of  the  glorious  past  of 
France,  to  make  France  con¬ 
scious  of  itself.” 


$7  Pay  Increase 

Cincinnati 
A  new  contract  approved  by 
the  Guild  gives  Post  and  Times- 
Star  editorial  and  business 
staffers  an  average  increase  of 
$7  weekly  over  the  next  two 
years.  Top  minimum  was  $124. 


Sheriff  Hunts  Editor 

Bastrop,  La. 

Ray  C.  Kruger,  62,  former 
editor  of  the  Bastrop  Enterprise 
and  newspapers  in  Idaho  and 
Illinois,  is  being  sought  to  an¬ 
swer  charges  of  forgery  and 
theft  of  checks,  according  to 
Sheriff  E.  L.  Hinton.  A  forged 
Enterprise  payroll  check  was 
traced  recently  to  Havana,  Cuba, 
it  was  reported  by  Bill  Chap¬ 
man,  business  manager  of  the 
Enterprise. 


Automotive  Page 


Chicago  Tribune;  Lucia  Lewi', 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Europear, 
travel;  and  Wade  Franklin,  CM- 
cago  Sun-Times  air  travel. 

• 

Creditors’  Suit 

Boston 

A  suit  has  been  filed  in  U.  S- 
District  Court  here  seeking  tc 
recover  from  John  S.  Bottomky 
of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  $126,000  ir 
behalf  of  the  creditors  of  the 
defunct  Boston  Post.  The  suit 
filed  by  the  bankruptcy  trustees, 
alleged  that  the  Post  on  July  W- 
1956  transferred  certain  of  its 
accounts  receivable  to  Mr 
Bottomley.  This  was  five  weA' 
before  the  Post  filed  a  petitior 
for  reorganization. 


Orange,  Tex. 

James  B.  Quigley,  publisher 
of  the  daily  and  Sunday  Orange 
Leader,  has  announced  addition 
of  a  weekly  automotive  page  to 
appear  each  Monday.  Normal 
leniency  in  allowing  trade-names 

in  news  columns  will  be  the  ~ -  . 

policy.  The  automotive  editor  largest  in  its  history,  to  man 
has  invited  public  relations  re-  its  75th  anniversary  during  th‘ 
leases  from  throughout  the  field.  City’s  Diamond  Jubilee. 
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75th  Auuiversary 

Plant  City,  Fla 
The  Plant  City  Courier  pu^ 
lished  a  94-page  edition,  the 


A  friendly  word  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  press 
. . .  from  Anmama, 

now  owners  of  the  trade-mark  Deepfreeze. 


there's  a  capital  D  in  Deepfreeze... 
just  as  there  is  a  capital  A  in  Antana 


iTilil 


Over  the  years  you  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  kind  and  generous  in  your 
news  and  editorial  references  to  one 
of  the  outstanding  products  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry. . .  the  Deepfreeze 
Home  Freezer.  You  have  helped  to 
give  it  world  fame  and  respect.  And 
we  sincerely  hope  you  continue  to  be 
as  generous  as  long  as  there  are 
presses  to  run  and  news  to  print. 

However,  for  our  protection  as 
owners  of  a  valued  trade  mark,  we 
would  like  to  suggest  this— that  you 
use  the  name  Deepfreeze  only  when 
you  are  referring  to  a  Deepfreeze 
Home  Freezer.  When  you  are  refer¬ 
ring  to  freezers  in  general,  we  would 
appreciate  your  simply  calling  them 
home  freezers.  It  is  easy  to  do  and 


*And  both  are  followed  by  a  ®. 


will  keep  your  stories  at  their  present 
high  level  of  accuracy. 

As  you  know,  Deepfreeze  is  now  a 
division  of  Amana  Refrigeration,  Inc. 
—and  Deepfreeze  chest-style  home 
freezers  are  made  with  the  same  su¬ 
perb  quality  and  traditional  Amana 
craftsmanship  which  have  made 
Amana  famous  as  the  world’s  leading 
manufacturer  of  food  freezers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  world’s  finest  food 
freezers— upright  or  chest  models— 
we  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  your 
friendly  Amana  dealer.  He  will  be 
happy  to  explain  to  you  how  an 
Amana  or  Deepfreeze  Home  Freezer 
can  contribute  so  much  to  better  liv¬ 
ing  for  you. 


Deepfreeze 

HOME  M,  FREEZERS 
Mado  only  by  Amana^ 


I  Amana  Refrigeration  Inc.,  Amana  40,  Iowa 

World's  Leading  Manufacturer  of  Food  Freexers— Alto  Produces 
Freezer-Pfus-Refrigerators  •  Built-In  Freezers  and  Refrigerators  •  Room  Air  Conditioners  •  Central-System  Air  Conditioning 
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HIU>'rOGR-4PHY 


for  a  lovely  girl.  Oi-  good  coin-  ambulance,”  he  said  later,  “I 


Greenberg  Finds  Cops 
(^an  Shoot  Cameras  Too 


position. 


By  James  L.  Colliiigs 


Give  the  average  cop  instruc¬ 
tions  and  he’ll  learn  to  handle 
a  camera  as  well  as  a  gun.  He’ll 
even  cover  assignments  for  your 
paper. 

That’s  been  the  experience  of 
Sydney  Greenberg,  free-with- 
the-words  chief  photographer  of 
Weiman  &  Lester,  a  New  York 
City  commercial  photography 
house. 


Before  his  present  attach¬ 
ment,  Syd  had  been  a  free¬ 
lancer  for  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  Brooklyn  dailies.  He  still 
freelances  for  the  Mirror.  He 
also  works  for  the  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Advertiser,  the  weekly 
in  his  hometown. 

It  was  in  this  town  a  year  ago 
that  Syd  offered  to  teach  pho¬ 
tography  to  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.  For  free. 

‘‘The  main  idea,”  he  said, 
“was  that  I  wanted  to  show 
them  that  photographers  have 
a  job  to  do  as  well  as  the  police. 

I  told  them  that  the  pictures 
the  photographers  make  help 
both  the  public  and  the  depart¬ 
ment.” 

As  it  has  turned  out  in  New 
Canaan,  the  paper  has  also  been 
helped.  Many  times  the  police 
have  turned  over  shots  of  civic 
parades,  accidents,  meetings. 

“For  another  thing,”  he  said, 
“it  certainly  has  improved  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  department 
and  the  press  —  even  the  out- 
of-town  press.  The  boys  are 
sympathetic  to  our  problems  and 
understand  them.” 

On  the  first  teaching  session 
(there’ll  be  another  course  this 
Spring),  Syd  got  right  down  to 
hard  facts,  skipped  theory.  He 
brought  his  own  camera  along 
(Speed  Graphic),  opened  it  up 
and,  step  by  step,  showed  the 
cops  how  it  works.  (Later  each 
man  gets  a  check-list  on  the 
camera’s  operation.) 

“Then,”  he  said,  “they  got  ex¬ 
posure  data,  flash  techniques, 
the  use  of  the  tripod  for  night 
shots.  On  the  latter,  I  concen¬ 
trated  on  time  —  exposure  flash, 
especially  for  accidents.” 

What  did  you  tell  them  on 
this?  There  are  some  photogra¬ 
phers  who  have  never  used  the 
technique. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “it’s  standard 
procedure.  Instead  of  worrying 
about  extension  wires  for  addi¬ 
tional  flash  units,  you  set  your 
camera  on  tripod  with  the  flash¬ 


instinctively  opened  the  trunk 


“But  mainly  you  look  for  an  of  the  car  and  pulled  out  my 
eye-catcher.  Come  on  outside  and  Speed  Graphic  and  went  about 


I’ll  show  you  what  I  mean.”  He  taking  pictures  of  the  wreck." 


picked  up  his  Speed  Gi’aphic  and 
tripod. 


Shortly  after  he  was  stitched 
up  at  the  hospital  and  had 


Nat  set  his  camera  up  on  the  visited  a  doctor  for  x-rays,  he 
tripod,  got  the  feel  of  the  tulips  insisted  on  covering  an  event 


and  azaleas,  so  to  speak,  by  at  the  state  capital,  Harrisburg, 
talking  with  the  exhibitors  and  His  coverage  won  him  a  bonus. 


gun  removed.  You  focus  and 
stop  down  to  f.  16,  then  pull 
the  holder  slide  after  opening 
the  shutter,  as  when  you  make 
a  time  exposure. 

“You  then  fire  a  number  of 
22  flashbulbs  as  you  circle  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  the  reflector  in  front 
of  you  so  no  direct  light  will 
reach  the  camera. 

“You  should  keep  15-30  feet 
from  the  wrecked  cars  and  fire 
a  lamp  every  10-15  feet,  aiming 
the  reflector  so  the  light  cuts 
across  the  scene.  When  you’re 
through,  go  back  to  the  camera, 
put  the  slide  in  and  close  the 
shutter.  All  this  takes  a  minute 
and  a  half  or  so.  You  can  use 
the  same  technique  inside,  of 
course.” 

Each  New  Canaan  policeman 
is  also  given  a  check-list  for 
such  accidents,  and  for  burgla¬ 
ries.  On  the  latter,  for  instance, 
they  are  told  to  photograph:  1) 
points  of  entrance  and  exit;  2) 
general  scene  of  the  crime,  both 
long  shots  and  closeups;  3)  lad¬ 
ders,  broken  windows,  blood 
spots,  position  of  burglar  tools 
left  behind;  and  4)  closeups  of 
dents  and  marks  in  door  and 
window  frames  made  by  these 
tools. 

“I’m  glad  I  started  the 
course,”  Syd  said.  “I  spend  only 
two  hours  a  week  three  weeks 
out  of  the  month  teaching,  and 
it’s  benefited  everyone  there. 
Now  whenever  there’s  an  acci¬ 
dent  or  crime  or  social  function 
we  have  pictures,  whereas  be¬ 
fore  we  often  didn’t.” 


made  several  exposures. 


When  he  got  home  he  had  a 


‘Aren’t  you  going  to  use  relapse.  The  doctor  told  him  he 


flas?h?”  he  was  asked. 


had  been  foolish  to  work  the 


“No,”  he  said,  “The  light  will  assignment.  Said  he  had  a  mild 
made  the  flowers  too  dark.  I’ll  concussion.  Said  Morris  to  those 


use  available  light.  It’s  not  bad.”  who  wished  him  a  speedy  re- 


“What  are  you  shooting  at?”  covery:  “It  could  have  been 
“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  he  said  worse.  I  am  happy  to  be  alive." 


airily,  as  though  it  didn’t  mat-  *  *  * 

ter.  What  he  meant,  of  course, 

was  that  by  now  it’s  second  na-  SHOOTING  AROIM) 
ture  to  him.  Its  instinct.  He  presently  freelanc 

pulled  his  slide,  then  looked  at  once  with  United  Pres.' 

the  front  of  the  camera  almost  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 

absent-mindedly.  ‘Half  a  second  star-Tribune,  said  the  other  day 
at  f.  11,  he  said.  that  ni^wsnaners  have  the  w- 


Bill  Ray,  presently  freelanc 


that  newspapers  have  the  re- 


“It’s  beautiful.  It  thrills  you.  gponsibility  of  covering  news 
It  s  su^  a  shame,  the  visitoi  gygnts  “for  the  record,”  but  that 
remarked.  a  single  photo  is  not  enough.  Or 

A  shame .  How  s  that .  even  two  or  three  photos.  He  be- 

“That  you  fellows  are  shoot-  covering  “around  the 


ing  in  black  and  white,  not  color,  subject,”  as  he  puts  it.  That  is, 
This  is  the  grandest  color  story  revealing  what  the  event  means 


there  is.”  „  to  others  - 

“You’re  right.  It  is  a  shame.  witness  i 
Nat  and  his  companion  had  (jogsn’t  it*' 
come  upon  another  exhibit.  He 
was  still  trying  to  spot  that  eye- 
catcher.  “That  might  be  it,”  he  Photo 
said,  pointing  to  a  white  birch 
surrounded  by  rhododendrons, 

“If  I  only  had  a  pretty  girl. 

She  could  be  lying  on  the  grass 
admiring  the  view.” 

In  walked  that  poised  lady  The  A. 


to  others  —  the  bystanders  who 
witness  it.  Recalls  Weegee. 


Photo  Contempt 
Charges  Filed 


B.ALTIMOB 

Abell  Company. 


of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  publisher  of  the  Sunpapers,  and 


Evelyn  Straus. 


the  managing  editor,  city  editor 


“Evelyn,  we’ve  asked  both  and  a  photographer  have  boon 
Nat  Fein  and  Pat  Burns  (of  ordered  to  appear  in  Criminal 
the  New  York  Times)  how  they  Courts  March  16  to  show  caW 
like  covering  flower  shows.  Nat  why  they  should  not  be  judgw 
says  he  likes  it  very  much.  Pat  in  contempt  of  court  for  pub- 
said,  quote,  it’s  an  assignment,  lishing  a  picture  showing  a 
unquote.  How  about  you?”  group  of  women  connected  with 


Evelyn  smiled,  shrugged  and  an  abortion  ring  case. 


gave  an  answer  indicating  she’s  The  citation  charged  that  At 
with  Pat.  She’s  with  Nat  too  photograph  was  taken  in  tfe 
—  wants  an  eye-catcher.  Kids,  courthouse  press  room  Feb.  Zh 
beautiful  gals,  flowering  crab-  while  the  women  were  awaiting 
apples.  questioning  by  the  grand  jury 


COLOR,  COI/)R,  COLOR 
—AND  ALL  PIX  IN  B&W 


Outside  it  was  cold,  wet.  In¬ 
side  Spring  had  come  to  New 
York  City. 

The  4i2nd  annual  International 
Flower  Show  was  in  its  fourth 
day  at  the  Cloliseum,  and  Nat 
Fein  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  a  nature  lover,  was  the 
only  photographer  in  the  press¬ 
room. 

“Nat,  how  many  shots  do  you 
figure  the  average  guy  shoots 
on  this  assignment?” 

“Oh,  about  a  dozen,”  he  said. 

“What  do  you  look  for?” 

“You  look  for  good  contrasts. 
Yellows  and  whites  and  pinks 
are  the  best.  You  avoid  red 
flowers,  dark  greens.  You  look 


ITS  INSTINCT 


while  the  women  were  awaiting 
questioning  by  the  grand  jury 
A  similar  citation  has  beer 
ordered  against  WJZ-TV  for 
photographs  alleged  shown  over 
that  station. 

Named  in  the  citation  were; 


There’s  an  editor  we  know  Named  in  the  citation  were; 
who’s  capable  of  saying  to  a  Charles  H.  Dorsey  Jr.,  manag- 
staffer  freshly  hurt  in  an  acci-  jng  editor,  and  Paul  A.  Banker, 
dent:  “Get  your  pictures  proc-  city  editor  of  the  Sun,  and  Ellis 
essed  first,  willya,  then  we’ll  Malashuk,  photographer, 
i-ush  you  to  the  hospital.”  • 

Morris  Berman  of  the  ntts-  QOO  BonuS 
hnrqh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  ^  ’ 
wouldn’t  give  this  editor  any 

problem.  He’d  say  sure.  As  he  W.  D.  Maxwell,  Chicago  Trio- 
proved  the  other  day.  une  editor,  gave  a  $1,000  bonus 


The  photographer  got  him-  to  Arthur  Veysey,  London  cor- 


self  banged  up  in  an  accident,  respondent,  for  his  coverage  o 
He  had  deep  cuts  on  his  face,  the  the  Moscow  conference  betweffl 
back  of  his  head  and  two  fingers.  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  an 


ck  of  his  head  and  two  fingers.  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  an 
“While  waiting  for  the  police  Premier  Khrushchev. 
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NEW  Kodak  Ektachrome  Film  (Process  E-3) 

gives  you  better  yellows,  reds,  and  greens  for  greater  COLOR  fidelity 


If  it’s  a  transparency  you  need,  load  up  with  the  new  Kodak 
Ektachrome  Film.  You’ll  get  floral  greens  and  yellows  as 
nature  intended  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reds,  the 
greens,  the  yellows,  and  the  whites  of  this  improved  color 
emulsion  all  will  prove  a  pleasant  surprise. 

Along  with  this  new  color  fidelity  you  also  get  new  speed 
(exposure  indices  are  50  for  Daylight  Type,  32  for  Type  B). 


That  means  you  can  stop  down  for  improved  sharpness. 
You  also  get  better  resolution,  as  well  as  less  graininess, 
than  ever  before. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  new  Kodak  Ektachrome  Film — 
Daylight  or  Type  B.  In  standard  sheet-film  sizes,  and  120 
and  620  rolls  (Daylight  only)  as  Ektachrome  Professional 
Roll  Film. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Dean  Clark  concludes: 


tions,  pointing  out  a  trend  to- 


What  of  Journalism 
50  Years  From  Now? 


“From  this  welter  of  aims  and  ward  more  and  larger  schools 
purposes  will  in  all  probability  journalism. 


come  ...  a  thorough  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  and  limita- 


One  who  has  spent  30  years 


tions  of  mass  communication,  journalistic  education,  com- 
and  a  re-examination  of  our  po-  hined  with  concurrent  practice 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


litical  institutions  to  recast  them  field  a  combination 

in  ways  which  will  more  nearly  devoutly  to  be  wished  may,  1 


the  news  our  people  have  both 


Syracuse  University  Press.  133  pp.  ji!  What  complicates  the  problem 


meet  the  problems  imposed  .  .  .  hope,  be  pardoned  for  viewing 
by  population,  mobility,  and  pub-  with  some  alarm  an  extension 
lie  interest.  ***  ^he  number  and  enrollment 

„„„  of  journalism  schools,  unless 
Turning  to  daily  newspapers  /  selectivitv  of  students 
—  circa  2000  A.  D.  —  Professor 


is  required,  unless  far  more 


This  Syracuse  University  book 


much  more  is  that  readers  have  ?•  Murphy  forecasts  a  jg  available  for  thoroug*- 

too  little  time  to  read  all  they  better  informed,  niore  critical  ,  teachers,  and  ado- 


oF  riders"'  Pro^ 


...wo  ,  ifnow-  TiaTier<?  have  too  group  01  readers.  rroiessor  ‘ _ 

of  “Journalism  Tomorrow  re-  ...  .  .  ’  ^  Murnhv  who  is  chairman  of  the  odoipment 

4.1... _ _ 4.  T7» _ ...  little  space  to  print  it.  jviurpny,  wno  is  cnaiiman  oi  me  Mpitup-  nean 


minds  me  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  priests  w’ho  predicted  when 


ttle  space  to  print  it. 

News  will  never  again  in  our 


Neither  Dean  Clark  nor  Pro¬ 


newspaper  department  at  Syra-  yfo\se\ey  appears  to  dis¬ 

ease  and  secretary  of  the  State 


the  Nile  Avould  overflow.  They  lifetime  be  simple.  Nor  will  life  g  jg.y  _£  Newsoaner  Editors  with  this  qualitative  i 

_ 1 _ _  nor  (rnvernment.  aor  the  hiidcet-  ^  "  P  .  striction  unon  mass  educatii 


predicted  accurately  because  nor  government  nor  the  budget-  .i,..  reporters  will  striction  upon  rnass  education 

.1 _ _ .  1  .  ,  .1  .  .  Ian,  rkf  fimo  TVlAl-o  ®ngg  P  imiT-riQllQm  IKtfpnrniitn 


they’d  watched  the  stars  for  ing  of  time.  More  and  more,  .  coverine  such  for  journalism.  Close  intcf^rotion 

years  what  happens  in  Beirut  or  Seoul  *  j  ^  r  «  of  backgrounding  knowledge 

wL  ena«t.ll.tinn«  or  Moscow  may  be  even  more  routme  places  of  record  as  police  ^  hurlyburly  of 

VNnen  constellations  winked  i  ,  .  .  v  i  stations.  Instead,  newspapers  i.  _  _ _ _ i 

local  lYi  its  eftect  on  ^  *»  «*  ,  imivtiQlicm  with  aa  T^PQrlv  hu 


lucai  iii  its  ciiwt  un  a  uvuiv-  ,  .  .  <<^itu  4.  j  ......  journalism,  with  as  nearly  tu- 

kn.w  thn^  .iin  wArsh^nnint.  keeper,  schoolteachcr,  or  plumber  .^aa  leeial  critiquing  as  practicable, 

Irmr..  in  Sa  iua,  Kansas,  than  the  “"<*  and  closely  supervised  field  work 

farmers  should  be  warned:  The  .  seek  the  answers.  ...  .  •  i  j- 

..reawi/i  a.;.!/,  wica  Kio.a:.>.v  scHool  tax  in  the  Kansas  town.  .  .  with  professional  media,  consti- 

yharint  SO  mnr-a.  firvioc  f^ot,  the  school  tax  and  the  'f'i'is  “reporting  in  depth  has  jyy  wishful  thinking 

thp  tsltv  Thpn  thp  flnnHs  wnnM  future  of  Saliua’s  children  may  a  trend  in  the  profession  fgj.  tomorrow’s  creeping  and 

coTYip  closely  related  to  what  hap-  f°^  i'^if  ^  century  already.  Pro-  petty  pace  in  the  educational 

'  pens  in  Lebanon  or  Russia  —  fessor  Murphy  predicts  more  of  preparation  for  a  communica- 

^  That  wasn  t  mere  crystal-gaz-  gj.  Washington.  •f  fewer  stories  in  each  day  s  tion  of  fact  and  understanding, 


with  professional  media,  consti- 


That  wasn’t  mere  crystal-gaz¬ 
ing  —  this  many-splendored  and 
splinterable  thing  so  popular  at 


r  Washington.  •f  fewer  stories  in  each  day  s  tion  of  fact  and  understanding, 

Moreover,  as  “Journalism  To-  orderly  develop^-  spread  vividly,  intelligently  and 

lorrow”  points  out.  a  new  in-  increased  vicariously  upon  the  daily  tapes- 


npirb^roTr,.r?^p  jr+.w  morrow”  points  out,  a  new  in-  vicoriott.st// 1 

Delphi  and  on  the  witches  heath.  ^  ’  ...  emphasis  on  background  and  try  of  time. 

Nor  is  it  mere  fortune-telling  ^  subsidy  nv...+v.«  soiled  ' 


what  Goethe  called  patterns  of 


when  specialists  study  current  Provision  or  an  unemplo^ent  J 

n.„i,..i„..i,.  +1, compensation  act  swells  the  al-  * 

readv  flood-level  torrent  of  news  Mr.  Murphy  foresees  a  greater 


Till  Grade  Girl  TV 


nooc  fn  irinV  of  «Ti.of  w  p  Wolic  ready  flood-level  torreut  of  uews  Mr,  Murpny  foresees  a  greater 

^  I  the  reader  needs.  Yet  none  of  nse  of  social  science  skills  and  Viewers  Read  Papers 


fVlo  ‘‘cViQTfcAi  rt-f  fli^nrrc!  frt  TtXlUtJr  IIWUS.  XCt  llUlie  Ol  - - - -  -  - - - -  * 

cfiTYip ^  ^  our  media  is  indefinitely  expand-  awareness  than  good  newspapers  Eugene,  Ore. 

‘  ,,  T.  n.  11  fhe  limits  are  sometimes  have  been  using  for  some  some  Cgygnth  ciade  irirls  who  are 

Cha^ellor  Winiam  P.  Jolley,  economic,  but  to  a  large  extent  time,  and  a  closer  scrutiny  of  television  viewers  are 

Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark,  and  their  tjjgy  „_g  imnosed  bv  the  citizen  reader-appetites  and  reader  MAAWA  nv*'*.4  MAA  A  V\n  vd-mAn  f 


Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark,  and  their 
Syracuse  journalism  staff  ex¬ 
amine  today’s  increasing  glut  of 
life,  population,  government,  and 
journalism,  holding  it  against 


they  are  imposed  by  the  citizen  reader-appetites 
himself  —  his  time.  needs  than  read 

Dean  Clark  suggests  that  of 

some  governmental  agencies 


needs  than  readers  themselves  more  avW  riders  of  department 
_ _ . _ .  store  advertisements  than  are 


their  backdrop  of  experience,  to  often  decide  what  cases  to  prose-  For  the  weekly  newspaper. 


“light”  and  “moderate”  girl 
viewers  of  the  same  age. 

This  was  one  of  the  research 


make  out,  as  clearly  as  possible,  what  cases  will  Howard  W.  Palmer  and  Gene  findings  reported  by  Dr.  Chilton 

the  future  forest  of  communica-  instructive  publicity.  The  Gilmore  envision  a  better-edited  r  3^^^,  of  Stanford  University, 

tions  on  a  likely  horizon,  unob-  Revenue  Bureau,  for  small-town  paper  more  deyot^  40th  Oregon  Press  Con- 

scured  by  the  trees.  instance,  suspected  that  many  to  local  civic  and  cultural  af-  fg^gnee  here. 

T - .v..-„  V . .  waiters  were  not  reporting  all  fairs  than  the  metropolitan  pa-  information  came  from 


scured  by  the  trees.  msiance,  suspecieu  mai  many  lu  .uca.  ciybc  auu  cuihuxai  ax-  here. 

-  .  waiters  were  not  reporting  all  fairs  than  the  metropolitan  pa-  nn.  •  x?  x-  c«,n, 

I  mention  this  because  one  IS  t^eir  gratuities.  The  Bureau  per  even  today  has  time  for  -  information  came  fij 

^t  to  pick  up  suspiciously  any  ^j^^t  have  prosecuted  the  head  more  articulate  about  the  Intel-  readership  study  by  e 

book  about  some  Tomorrow  half  an  inconspicuous  mid-  lectual  growth  of  their  commu-  <Colo.)  Post  of  seventh 


a  century  hence.  Chancellor  dlewestern  city.  This  would  not  nities. 


Tolley’s  Foreword  about  uni-  have  " 
versity  nourishment  of  inquir-  g^ame 
ing  minds  —  minds  of  educa-  ^  ' 
tion,  acumen,  and  character  — 


graders. 


have  received  nation-wide  cov- 


tion,  acumen,  and  character  —  Consequently,  the  Bureau  in-  Syracuse  expects  the  develop- 
for  any  profession,  and  Dean  vestigated  the  tax  return  of  the  ment  of  five  ways  in  which  air 
Clark’s  opening  chapter  on  “The  internationally  known  head  ^yayes  will  help  Americans  solve 
Future  of  Mass  CnmninTuVa.  waiter  m  an  internationally  their  problems.  He  believes  there 


Eugene  S.  Foster,  director  of 
the  Radio-Television  Center  at  Duquesne  Students 
Syracuse  expects  the  develop-  Program 

ment  of  five  ways  m  which  air  ® 

■uravtfkc  will  lioln  Amorir*aT»c  saIva  PITTSBURG 


Future  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions”  dispelled  my  skepticism. 


The  Department  of  Journal- 


known  hotel.  His  conviction  will  be  more  on-the-spot  cover-  ism,  Duquesne  University,  has 


made  news  across  the  country,  age  of  significant  events,  more  initiated  a  student  internship 


Other  chapters  on  daily  a^d  earned  all  waiters,  taxicab  feature  programs  analyzing  for  its  senior  news-editorial  ami 
weekly  newspapers,  on  the  fu-  drivers,  maids,  and  apartment  them  in  depth,  and  more  leader-  advertising  students  on  member 


ture  of  radio  and  television,  doormen, 

magazines,  and  advertising,  on  ^ 

syndicates,  photojournalism,  and  n  i- 

research  corroborated  the  .  ^.lark 


use  doormen.  ship  of  public  opinion,  etc.  Western  Pennsylvania  newspa- 

♦  ♦  *  Professor  Roland  E.  Wolseley  Pers  of  the  Pennsylvania  News- 

Dean  Clark  pinpoints  many  thoughtfully  discusses  a  long-  paper  Publishers’  Association. 


researen  c  o  r  r  o  D  o  r  a  t  e  d  the  .  .  .  ^  - o— - - — ~  --  -—-o  ...  1. 

ftiniixTiif  ni-air/iL-inn,  i-,v,»ii..icc;..i.  T  mstauces  in  which  our  commu-  range  trend  and  short-range  The  association  has  onereo 

received the  be^innincr  nf  "ications  trend  to  show  how  far  predictions  for  the  magazine;  to  present  a  special  certificate 
the  book  "  ^  things  that  readers  “have  Philip  W.  Burton,  for  advertis-  of  completion  to  each  intern 

^  ^  ^  a  right  to  know”  have  far  out-  ing;  Robert  W.  Root,  for  syndi-  who  satisfactorily  completes  the 

run  the  carrying  capacity  of  cates,  and  William  P.  Ehling,  program.  Seven  journalism  s®' 
Dean  Clark  points  out  that  our  media,  and  the  capacity  of  for  research  in  mass  communi-  iors  will  begin  the  program  on 
journalism’s  increasing  problem,  readers  to  receive,  if  we  are  cations.  Dean  Clark  and  Profes-  an  elective  basis  this  semester 


presumably  for  at  least  60  years,  to  operate  our  traditional  de-  sor  Wolseley  collaborate  in  sum-  for  two  hours  of  academic 


is  not  merely  the  extracting  of  mocracy. 
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marizing  the  volume’s  predic-  credit.  1 
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II 


L 


ORLON 

RtG.  U.S,  PAT.  OFF. 

and 

DACRON 


■  CO.  u.  ».  PAT.  orr. 


are 

trademarks, 

too! 


As  his  peaked,  feathered  cap  identifies  Robin 
Hood,  our  trademarks  identify  the  unique 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  two  of  our 
modem-living  fibers.  “Orion”*  distinguishes 
our  acrylic  fiber;  “Dacron”*,  our  polyester 
fiber.  As  we  use  and  protect  these  trademarks, 
they  become  more  meaningful  and  valuable 
both  to  consumers  and  to  the  trade. 

For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trade¬ 
marks  “Orion’’  and  “Dacron”,  write  Product 
Information,  Textile  Fibers  Dept.,  Section 
EP,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 

TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROVOn  CHEMISTRY 

•When  ualng  these  trademarks,  always  remember  to:  Distinguish  "Orion"  and  "Dacron" — Capitalize,  use  quotes  or  italics,  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  color.  lel« 
“Ting,  art  work,  etc.  Describe  them — Use  the  phrase  "Orton"  acrylic  Itber  (or  "Dacron"  polyester  /iber)  at  least  once  in  any  text.  Designate  them — In  a  footnote 
Cr  otherwise  designate  "Orion”  as  Uu  Pont's  registered  trademark  for  its  acrylic  fiber  and  "Dacron"  as  Du  Font's  registered  trademark  for  its  polyester  liber. 
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PROMOTION 


In-Paper  Promotion 
Sells  Ad  Persistence 


What’i  Said  h  Said  DallleS  ScOFC 

Cleveland  wj*  <  i  ^  i 

with  Sports 


Cleveland 


By  T.  S.  Irvin  Feb^  2K7aIe  M),  rnd7incrtL‘n  p  .  .  Hakrisburg,  Pa. 

“This  one  is  a  bit  frisky  for  It  predicts  that  the  Southern  has  been  approached  by  ^ave  done  somethine\tent 

the  staid  old  K.  C.  Star,”  writes  California  market  will  grow  by  dozens  of  organizations  to  repeat  sooi-ts  news  famine  in 
John  Freeman,  who  does  pro-  half  a  million  before  the  end  of  attack.  He  refuses.  He  also  gj-gj  cities 

motion  for  the  Star,  “but  the  this  year.  refuses  to  have  the  speech  4.  r  i  1  ... 

customers  seem  to  like  it.”  The  booklet  provides  detailed  Diimeographed  for  general  dis-  .  .  * 

What  he  refers  to  is  a  full-  district  and  area  population  tribution  and  he  is  keeping  the  ^r  ua  y  ou  0  e  pic  ure,  e 
page  in-paper  promotion  selling  figures  for  Jan.  1,  1959,  and  recording  of  his  criticism  _  arris  urg  newspapers  mov 

the  idea  of  persistence  in  adver-  compares  them  with  1950  fig-  locked  up  so  that  it  cannot  be  m  to  create  their  own  news. 


Judge  Frank  J.  Merrick.  He  1 

made  a  most  critical  speech  on  j-..  • 

newspapers  at  the  annual  r^T*0Tin0T10nS 
awards  luncheon  of  the  Cleve-  ^  l  KJ i lij 

land  Newspaper  Guild,  (E&P,  TiAPnteniTP 

Feb.  28,  page  52) ,  and  since  then  _  ,  .  , 


“This  one  is  a  bit 
the  staid  old  K.  C.  St 


tising  to  advertisers. 

Like  other  promotions  done  by 
John  Freeman,  this  is  alive  and 
lively. 

This  page  is  headlined  “So 


FARMING  INCENTIVE 
More  than  200  civic,  business 


you  married  the  girl.”  The  copy  and  governmental  leaders 


is  worth  a  little  quoting: 


gathered  in  Louisville  Feb.  14  to 


“It  w'asn’t  easy  was  it?  You  honor  the  34  top  winners  in  the 
didn’t  see  her  face  across  a  farm  incentive  program  spon- 
crowded  room,  march  up  and  sored  by  the  Courier-Journal,  the 
propose,  just  like  that,  did  you?  Louisville  Times  and  WHAS, 
*  *  *  No,  winning  a  wife  is  Inc. 


used  again. 

Pie-Promotion 
Tie-in  Pays  Off 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 
Ten  local  independent  grocers 
promoting  the  sale  of  Robin 
Hood  Flour  recently  were  co- 


To  keep  their  sports  pages 
alive  with  local  copy,  publisher 
Edwin  F.  Russell  and  editor 
James  R.  Doran  coordinated  a 
promotional  program  with  sports 
editor  A1  Clark  to  spark  new  in¬ 
terest  in  home  town  activities. 

Current  Program 

Take  a  look  at  the  current 
sports  promotion  roster  of  the 


iNo,  winning  a  wiie  is  inc.  ;  ‘''V  „  - .  Patriot-News  Newsoaners- 

rarely  so  simple.  You  probably  The  21st  annual  program,  con-  sponsors  of  a  full-page  ad  in  t>-  00  ah  a  u 

gave  the  girl  the  works  the  sisting  of  five  separate  contests,  Portsmouth  Times. 

original  Hard  Sell.  *  *  ♦  attracted  a  record  number  of  J-  Kenneth  Staats,  advertising  grid  classic  at  near^  Hershey. 

“In  turn  .  .  .  Being  smart,  she  young  and  adult  farm  people  manager,  said  he  got  the  idea  This  is  the  biggest  single  sports 
found  out  all  about  you.  *  *  ♦  from  throughout  Kentucky  and  after  reading  that  a  local  high  promotion,  in  which  a  newspa- 
“Advertising  is  like  courtship.  Southern  Indiana.  Prizes  totalled  school  girl  had  been  named  i»r-picked  team  of  Pennsy  yania 
To  do  it  well,  you  work  at  it  $5,615.  winner  of  a  state-wide  cherry  stars  are  match^  against  the 

constantly  —  give  it  endless  In  the  more  than  two  decades  pie-baking  contest.  All-American  high  school  team, 

thought,  planning.  No  advertiser  since  the  program  was  started  ®  obtained  a  photo  of  the  •  The  World  Pentathlon 

ever  gained  general  acceptance  by  the  Louisville  newspapers,  young  lady  and  drew  up  a  layout  Championships  are  coming  to 
of  his  store  or  his  services  per-  more  than  one  million  persons  featuring  the  fact  that  she  used  Harrisburg  in  September  in  the 
manently  overnight.  *  *  *”  have  participated.  Purpose  of  Robin  Hood  Flour  in  her  cham-  first  showing  of  the  event  in 

This  is  a  powerful  promotion,  the  five-part  program  is  to  help  pionship-winning  pies,”  Mr.  North  America. 

We  hope  John  takes  his  own  improve  agricultural  and  con-  Staats  explained.  •  The  Finnish  Olympic  gym- 

advice.  Persistent  promotion  of  servation  practices  and  thereby  “Since  this  tied-in  with  Wash-  nasts  were  in  Harrisburg  last 
this  calibre  should  certainly  help  create  a  higher  standard  of  ington’s  Birthday,  I  suggested  xnonth  to  raise  money  for  the 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star.  living  for  the  people  served  by  that  each  of  the  10  sponsoring  1950  Olympics. 

*  *  *  the  two  newspapers.  grocers  offer  100  pies  to  their  ^  American  Hockey 

ALL  FIX)RID.4  M\G  year,  31,426  grade  and  first  100  customers,  which  en-  League  holds  an  annual  all-star 

....  .  high  school  students  from  118  of  abled  us  to  advertise  1,000  free  proceeds  going 

Testimony  to  the  virility  of  state’s  120  counties  wrote  cherry  pies.  the  nlaver  nension  fund. 


original  Hard  Sell.  *  ♦  ♦ 


the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 


ALL  FIXIRIDA  M.\G 


the  home-grown  magazine  sup-  essays  on  “Kentucky’s  Future—  “All  participating  grocers  re- 
plement  is  the  success  of  the  All  Water  Conservation.”  ported  record  sales  on  Robin 


Florida  Magazine,  weekend  sup¬ 
plement  distributed  by  21  Flor¬ 
ida  newspapers.  It  set  a  new 
high  mark  in  advertising  linage 
for  its  seven  years  of  publica- 


IN  THE  BAG 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 


Hood  Flour.’ 


Cooks’  Delight 


tion  with  its  48-page  “Boating 

in  Florida”  issue  on  Feb.  22  Indianapolis  market  that 


®  two-fold  broadside  that  Offered  by  the  Portland  Press 

q6^nn'o-is  a  nT  19  down  to  file  size.  The  Herald-Evening  Express,  extra  Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to 

fnli  T  broadside  opens  into  a  map  shipments  of  both  the  first  and  the  papers’  dogged  detennina- 

r.„Ki;=Lov  otVr-jwio  tiTi  showing  the  45  counties  in  the  second  books  had  to  be  flown  into  tion  to  create  sports  events  u 

Indianapolis  trading  area,  es-  the  state.  More  than  25,000  of  his  town  is  their  success  in  open- 

iTYinrnvpH  pnlnr^rpnrnHiipfinn  nnH  sential  population,  income  and  the  first  two  have  now  been  dis-  ing  the  8,000-seat  Pennsylvanu 

n  Star  and  News  coverage  data,  tributed.  Robert  H.  Collins,  pub-  Farm  Show  arena  to  amat«r 

^ Bfunswick  (N.  J.)  Homs  lishing  company  promotion  man-  sports.  For  20  years  the  build- 

popu  ation  ana  industry.  excellent  book-  ager,  called  for  the  extras  after  ing  was  restricted  to  farm  ex- 

*  let  reprinting  editorials,  articles,  the  firm  ran  out  of  copies  a  positions,  industrial  shows  and 

WOW  CALIFORNL4  cartoons  and  cartoon  strips  from  couple  of  days  after  the  books  one  or  two  animal  shows. 


the  Indianapolis  market  that  Good  Housekeeping's  series  of 
puts  all  essential  market  data  cook  books  has  made  a  hit  here. 


nise  iree  the  proceeds  going 

to  the  player  pension  fund. 

Z^oTSib?;  •  The  National  Olympic 
Women’s  Track  and  Field  try¬ 
outs  turned  up  in  recent  years 
in  Harrisburg  . . .  the  annual  In- 
llt  temational  Equestrian  Competi- 

„  tion,  too  .  .  .  the  National  figure 

Portland,  Me.  skating  championships. 


Farm  Arena  for  Sports 


Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to 


population  and  industry. 


WOW  CALIFORNIA 


It’s  hard  to  keep  your  eyes  the  paper  showing  how  it  sup-  went  on  sale, 

from  popping  out  just  a  little  ported  legislation  for  a  $45,850,-  • 

bit  when  you  read  about  how  000  State  bond  issue  to  develop  ^  o 

things  are  growing  in  Southern  water  resources  for  the  state.  Dusiness 

California.  Here,  for  instance.  The  booklet  is,  in  effect,  a  study  "H. 

is  a  booklet  from  the  Los  An-  in  newspaper  responsibility  and  The  Miami  Herald 


int  on  sale.  It  -was  their  idea  to  install  • 

•  portable  basketball  floor  in  the 

tan-barked  arena.  Soon, 

^oppy  U  e  S  shouts  of  schoolboy  cagers  will 

Miami,  Fla.  be  in  the  air  of  the  arena 
The  Miami  Herald  bought  19  only  the  bawling  of  livestod 


geles  (Calif.)  Examiner  report-  action  in  an  issue  of  large  pub-  tons  of  rubber  bands  in  1958  or  a  horse’s  whinny  was 


ing  recent  population  changes,  lie  importance. 


for  use  by  carrier  boys.  before. 
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What  are  the  factors 
behind  the  recent  rises 
in  retail  grocery  linage? 

...RECEMT  REPORTS  REVEAL  THE  BENEFICIAL 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  TRADING  STAMP 


There  are,  of  course,  many  different  fac¬ 
tors  that  have  contributed  to  the  upward 
climb  in  retail  grocery  linage.  In  all  honesty 
no  one  can  put  his  finger  on  any  one  thing 
and  say,  “This  is  what  caused  the  climb.” 

There  is,  however,  strong  evidence  that  the 
trading  stamp  must  have  played  a  role.  When¬ 
ever  stamps  are  introduced  in  a  city,  the  rise 
in  retail  grocery  linage  is  often  immediate 
and  spectacular.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  lin¬ 
age  climbed  20%  during  the  first  3  months. 
In  Buffalo  it  was  31%.  In  St.  Louis,  41%. 

Are  such  rises  merely  a  “flash  in  the  pan”  ? 
On  the  contrary,  reports  of  Media  Records 
show  quite  the  opposite. 

From  among  the  twenty  American  cities 
where  the  U.  S.  Government  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Index  regularly  reports  price  trends, 
an  analysis  was  made  from  Media  Records 
of  the  11  cities  where  trading  stamps  were 
introduced  in  1955  or  1956. 


It  was  found  that  in  10  of  these  11  cities 
retail  grocery  linage,  as  a  percentage  share 
of  total  retail  linage,  not  only  showed  a 
substantial  increase  but  maintained  that  in¬ 
crease.  In  fact,  the  median  for  all  11  cities  was 
higher  by  13.4%  than  when  trading  stamps 
were  introduced  a  year  and  a  half  previously. 

Increases  as  large  as  these  can  hardly  be 
called  coincidence.  On  the  contrary,  they 
illustrate  once  again  that  whenever  competi¬ 
tion  has  a  free  hand,  the  trend  in  advertising 
linage  is  up. 

These  increases  are  additional  evidence 
that  trading  stamps,  like  other  forms  of 
healthy  competitive  promotion,  contribute  in 
a  variety  of  wholesome  ways  to  the  American 
economy  and  the  vital  groups  serving  it. 

*  *  * 

note:  If  you  would  like  to  receive  research  material 
about  the  trading  stamp  industry,  or  answers  to  specific 
questions  about  stamps,  simply  write  to  The  Sperry 
and  Hutchinson  Company,  Department  4N,  114  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series  presented  for  your  information  by 
THE  SPERRY  and  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY.  As  originator  of  the 
S&H  GREEN  STAMP,  S&H  is  carrying  on  a  63-year  tradition  of 
offering  thrifty  Americans  an  additional  way  to  save  on  purchases. 

S&H  GREEN  STAMPS  are  today  saved  by  over  23  million  families. 


SINCE  1896...  AMERICA'S  ONLY  NATIONWIDE  STAMP  PLAN 
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CLASSIFIED  CLDSIC 


Try  a  New  Tune  to  Sell 
Used  Merchandise  Copy 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

<'AM,  INew  York  Herald  Tribune 


Is  classified  advertising,  like 
so  many  products  and  services 
in  our  economy,  due  for  a  once¬ 
over  by  the  Motivation  Re¬ 
searchers? 

“What  has  been  happening  to 
reader  transient  advertising?”  is 
the  boiling  question  that  has 
been  heard  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  “bull  sessions”  at  classified 
confabs  for  a  good  many  years. 

Are  readers  getting  too  well 
heeled  to  consider  buying  or 
selling  used  but  still  useful 
household  and  personal  articles? 
Does  vanity  enter  the  picture? 
If  these  factors  are  so,  can 
newspapers  find  a  better  psy¬ 
chological  appeal  than  the  usual 
“Turn  your  unneeded  household 
goods  into  cash!”  or  “It’s  so 
easy  to  place  a  want  ad!” 

Wilbur  J.  Powers,  who  for  11 
years  held  down  the  post  of  Pro¬ 
motion  Director  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  (Iowa)  New'spapers  and  is 
now  CAM,  having  replaced  Jo¬ 
seph  Klouda,  who  retired,  thinks 
there  is  a  challenging  area  here 
for  research. 

Mr.  Powers  was  concerned 
with  the  problem  long  before  he 
took  over  as  CAM.  After  read¬ 
ing  a  motivation  study  on  value 
of  the  morning  newspaper  to  a 
young  home-maker,  he  observed 
that  she  leans  on  the  paper  for 
help  of  all  kinds  in  keeping 
house,  in  social  and  child-raising 
problems,  etc.  He  found  that 
she  was  generally  isolated  in  the 
suburbs  and  somewhat  lonely. 
Accordingly,  he  fashioned  ap¬ 
peals  like  “It’s  Fun  to  run  a 
want  ad”  and  “You  meet  the 
friendliest  people  when  you  run 
a  want  ad.” 

At  the  recent  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  CAMs  meeting  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Powers  ran  into  another 
CAM,  Roger  Maxfield,  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
who  has  dropped  the  “Need 
Cash,  Use  A  Want  Ad”  theme  in 
favor  of  “It’s  Smart  To  Run  A 
Want  Ad,”  playing  up  the  bene¬ 
fits.  Mr.  Maxfield,  from  personal 
questioning  of  townsfolk  and 
plant  personnel,  discovered  that 
VANITY  was  the  key  to  the 
reluctance  of  many  to  place  a 
want  ad.  One  man  cited  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  razzed  by  fel¬ 
lows  in  his  plant  when  his  phone 
number  was  recognized  as  sell¬ 
ing  a  freezer.  Another  hauled  a 
stove  out  to  a  dump  rather  than 


inin  an  ad.  Another  gave  away 
a  $45  desk. 

Another  CAM  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  stated  that  Sindlinger  Re¬ 
search  had  reported  on  queries 
made  to  a  list  of  people  who 
were  actual  customers  of  small 
loan  companies.  When  phoned 
and  asked  “Do  you  borrow  from 
small  loan  companies,”  they  re¬ 
ceived  almost  an  unanimous  and 
loud  “No!”  Today,  nobody  seems 
to  want  to  admit  they  need 
money,  or  their  neighbors  to 
know  they  can’t  afford  to  buy 
NEW  merchandise.  Almost  un¬ 
limited  credit  in  every  price 
range  of  merchandise  may  be 
another  strong  reason  for  dearth 
of  used  selling. 

*  *  * 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune's 
brilliantly  colored  annual  souve¬ 
nir  Gasparilla  Edition  had  tw’o 
sections  loaded  with  display 
classified  real  estate  advertising 
accounted  for  by  the  Classified 
Department,  Mack  T.  Christian, 
CAM.  This  was  in  addition  to 
nine  solid  pages  of  agate  includ¬ 
ing  a  unique  multiple  listing 
page  and  a  co-op  color  automo¬ 
tive  page  in  a  third  section. 


Discharge  Justified  T  hVyoII  T’^kllc 

Ill  Overtime  Refusal  LiUDeil  1 

Arbiter  John  Day  Larkin  h  as  How  to  Gather 

upheld  the  Milwaukee  Journal 

in  its  discharge  of  four  printers  T),  iViKriOnln  inn 
for  refusal  to  work  overtime  L  U.Jjllv>'V^^llllUll 
when  ordered. 

The  union  had  sought  to  estab-  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

lish  a  distinction  between  walk-  In  public  opinion  reix)rting, 
ing  off  the  job  during  the  reg^-  the  English  language,  properly 
lar  working  hours,  or  failure  to  used,  can  be  more  exact  and 
appear  for  a  regular  schedule,  more  revealing  than  pcrcent- 
and  refusal  to  accept  overtime,  ages  or  electronic  computers, 
Chairman  Larkin  stated:  Samuel  Lubell  said  in  a  Depart- 

“With  respect  to  the  question  ment  of  Journalism  lecture  here 
as  to  whether  one  who  refuses  recently. 

overtime  when  instnicted  to  “There  is  no  reason  why  an 
woi’k  overdiime  is  jumping  the  intelligent  reporter,  if  he  or 
job,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  .she  has  studied  the  problem  he 
our  mind.  If  overtime  work  is  is  surveying  and  the  people  be- 
scheduled,  the  employees  who  ing  interviewed,  cannot  come  up 
are  not  excused  from  such  as-  with  penetrating  appraisals  of 
signments  and  who  deliberately  public  feeling  with  only  a  mini¬ 
walk  out  are  guilty  of  neglect  mum  use  of  percentage  tables," 


Tangle  Towns 
Not  a  Lottery 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Tangle  Towns  contest  be¬ 
ing  carried  by  the  Post-Dispatch 
is  not  a  lottery,  according  to  an 
opinion  issued  by  Missouri  State 
Attorney  General  John  M.  Dal¬ 
ton.  The  P-D  is  carrying  Tangle 
Towns  for  the  second  time,  hav¬ 
ing  discontinued  it  after  first 
starting  it  some  months  ago. 
The  P-D  announced  it  was  dis¬ 
continuing  publication  of  its 
other  contest,  Cash-Crosswords 
puzzles. 

Rejoining  Coach 

Washington 

Dave  Slattery  w'ho  left  Notre 
Dame  in  1942  to  join  the  Army 
and  saw  15  months  of  combat 
service  in  Europe  including  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  has  left  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  to  return  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  to  the  college.  This  time 
he’ll  be  on  the  payroll,  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  Coach  Joe 
Kuharich. 


of  duty.”  the  election  analyst  maintained. 

•  “Some  things  can  be  expressed 

Staff  Is  Organized  1"  statistics,”  he  continued,  “but 

1?  wr  c  many  other  cases  the  use  of 

ror  Western  Spy  fig^ures  can  be  misleading  and 

Cincinnati  inaccurate.  Take  for  example, 
Resurgence  of  the  Democratic  the  division  of  the  electorate 
pai*ty  in  Ohio  brings  word  that  into  Democrats,  Republicans  and 
the  weekly  Western  Spy  will  be  ‘independents,’  with  the  infer- 
expanded  into  a  16-page  tabloid  ence  that  the  ‘independents’  hold 
circulated  throughout  the  Ohio  the  balance  of  power  between 
Valley.  John  F.  Cronin,  former  the  parties.  The  notion  that 
city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En-  there  is  such  an  ‘independent 
quirer,  heads  the  editorial  op-  vote  which  shifts  from  election 
eration.  to  election  is  a  myth. 

The  staff  includes  Grover-  _  “Public  opinion  is  public  feel- 
man  Blake,  Nixson  Denton,  Mike  i*^®  and  many  qualities  of  that 
Nauer,  and  Robert  Maddux,  all  Reeling  cannot  be  expressed  in 
of  the  defunct  Times-Star.  statistics.” 

The  original  Western  Spy  was  reporting  1s'^th^aMtenables"yon 
first  published  in  1799.  Incorpo- 

ration  articles  filed  bv  Western  ^  ^  significant  without  being 

ration  articles  ni^  by  western  ^  ^  lubell  said. 

Spy  Publishing  Co  say  5  000 

shares  of  common  stock  will  be  _ _ 

offered  at  $10  a  share.  Annual 

operating  costs  are  estimated  at  ’ .  fl-xihle  in  interview- 

$75,000.  Circulation  goal  is  20,-  .  ^  interview 

000 

'  ^  2)  To  be  able  to  place  the  peo¬ 

ple  you  interview  in  a  setting 
Ex-Editor  Cited  of  meaning,  a  setting  which  will 

For  Publicity  Work  casual  comments 

^  unusual  significance. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  3)  To  be  able  to  project  your 


Ex-Editor  Cited  of  meaning,  a  setting  which  will 

For  Publicity  Work  casual  comments 

^  unusual  significance. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  3)  To  be  able  to  project  your 
Richard  R.  Haratine,  former  findings  into  patterns  of  mean¬ 
managing  editor  of  the  Erie  ing. 

(Pa.)  Dispatch  and  currently  “Most  of  the  human  flavor 
Director  of  Public  Information  that  you  get  into  stories  comes 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Depart-  from  being  alert  to  little  de¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  has  won  first  tails,”  he  explained, 
prize  for  newspaper  publicity  He  noted  that  he  doesn’t  actu- 
releases  in  a  contest  sponsored  gjjy  ygg  ^  questionnaire  in  his 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Re-  surveying  and  doesn’t  a.sk  ques- 
lations  Society.  tions  in  any  set  order. 

The  contest  was  judged  by  “When  I  think  back  over  the 
Dean  H.  Eugene  Goodwin  arid  four  election  campaigns  that  I 
the  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  have  covered,  I  find  that  some  of 
State  University  Journalism  most  significant  factors  — 
School.  sometimes  the  key  to  the  whole 

Mr.  Haratine  won  the  top  election  —  were  things  that 
award  with  an  article  relating  weren’t  in  my  mind  when  1 
to  industrial  expansion  efforts  started  out  but  came  to  li^t 
being  put  forth  in  23  Pennsyl-  in  the  course  of  my  interview- 
vania  counties.  ing.” 
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Participation 
r  Sports  Create 
Writing  Task 

I  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  increase  in  participation 
sports  is  challenpring  the  skill 
and  talents  of  newspapermen, 
Ted  Smits,  general  sports  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press,  said 
March  9  in  a  lecture  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Smits,  the  first  sports 
writer  to  speak  in  the  11-year 
series  of  journalism  lectures, 
sketched  the  changes  of  sports 
coverage  from  the  Golden  Twen¬ 
ties,  and  said  “all  these  changes 
are  minor,  in  my  opinion,  as 
compared  to  the  really  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  that  has  been 
under  way  in  American  sports 
since  the  war. 

“.\nd  that  is  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  participation  sports. 
By  that  I  mean  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing,  bowling,  swimming,  golf, 
tennis,  yachting  and  boating, 
archery,  skiing  both  on  water 
and  snow,  and,  if  you  will,  bird 
watching,  picnicking  or  just 
plain  hiking.” 

Participation  sports  are  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  dramatize 
or  write  about,  Mr.  Smits  said, 
becau.se  most  individuals  tend 
to  be  interested  only  in  what 
they  do,  rather  than  what  ex¬ 
perts  might  do  in  the  same  en¬ 
deavor. 


Exploiting  New  Interp^l 

The  .\ssoclated  Press  has  in¬ 
creased  the  volume  of  coverage  ly 
on  all  participation  sports  and  S 
is  experimenting  with  ways  and  i 
means  to  exploit  the  new  inter-  i 
est  on  a  national  basis — admit¬ 
tedly  no  easy  task,  Mr.  Smits  j 
reported.  1 

“How  can  we  cover  this  enor-  ' 
mous  new  field  of  sports?  Obvi-  Z\ 
ously,  fishing  conditions  in  Mud 
Lake  are  of  interest  only  to  a 
few  people.  But  stories  on  new 
fishing  equipment  have  a  broad¬ 
er  appeal.  Or  stories  of  unusual 
catches.  Or  accounts  of  fi.shing 
expeditions  to  accessible  or  even  "■ 
inaccessible  places. 

“.Advice  to  bowlers,  to  skiers, 
to  yachtsmen — warmly  personal 
stories  that  cover  the  whole  I 
range  of  participation  sports —  a 
how-to-do-it  stories — the  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  unending,  even  if  it 
means  a  lot  of  us  old-fashioned 
sports  writers  must  learn  to 
shift  gears.”  j 

“•■Almost  paradoxically,”  he 
added  that  he  saw  a  “strength¬ 
ening  of  interest  in  the  top- 
Botch  spectacle  events  such  as 
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the  big  fights,  the  bowl  football 
games,  the  Olympics  and  the 
World  Series,  thanks  either  to 
television  in  its  present  form  or 
some  kind  of  pay  television;  and 
perhaps  a  withering  away  of  the 
in-between  sports  events.” 

TV’s  Beneficial  Effect 

Mr.  Smits  said  television  had 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  sports 
pages. 

“Sports  editors  became  much 
more  conscious  of  the  need  for 
effective,  sharp  reporting — for 
digging  much  deeper  than  for¬ 
merly — for  coming  up  with  per¬ 
sonality  stories  that  humanized 
the  athletic  stars — for  brighter, 
better  writing,”  he  said.  “To¬ 
day’s  sports  pages  are  superior 
to  those  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.” 


Internship 
Is  Required 
for  Credits 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Journalism  majors  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah  will  be  required 
beginning  in  1960  to  devote  one 
quarter  on  an  internship  pro¬ 
gram  with  one  of  the  state’s 
weekly  newspapers,  Dr.  Quintus 
C.  Wilson,  dean  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department,  advised  the 
Utah  State  Press  Association 
meeting  here  recently. 

Dr.  Wilson  said  the  internship 
will  be  worth  three  quarter 


hours  of  credit  toward  gradua¬ 
tion.  The  internship  program  has 
been  in  operation  for  the  past 
five  years  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  press  association,  but  Dr. 
Wilson  noted  that  it  has  not 
been  an  academic  requirement. 

Students  will  be  assigned  to 
publishers  by  a  screening  com¬ 
mittee,  and  they  will  be  paid 
while  working. 

Journalism  school  graduates 
won  a  vote  of  confidence  from 
Charles  W.  Claybaugh,  publisher 
of  the  Box  Elder  Journal  in 
Brigham  City.  He  said  J-School 
grads  generally  work  well  and 
need  little  guidance. 

Jack  J.  Warner,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Spanish  Fork 
Press,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Utah  As.sociation. 


OVER  800 


NEWSPAPERS  NOW  USE 
MICRO  PHOTO'S  MICRO- 
FILMING  SERVICES 


Wherever  you're  located — from  coast 
to  coast,  Canada  to  the  Gulf — there  are 
newspapers  near  you  that  are  being  micro¬ 
filmed  by  Micro  Photo.  In  fact,  we  are 
today  microfilming  more  of  the  nation’s 
dailies  than  all  other  commercial  services 
combined. 

There  are  three  BIG  reasons  for  this 
overwhelming  preference.  First,  there's 
quality — backed  by  the  most  modern 
laboratory,  and  protected  by  production 
facilities  that  insure  processing  that  com¬ 


plies  with  or  exceeds  the  rigid  requirements 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  Second, 
there’s  clarity — thanks  to  an  oversize  2- 
page  image  that  makes  scanning  fast  and 
easy.  And  Third,  there’s  service — prompt 
and  efficient,  that  starts  your  completed 
film  on  its  way  to  you  fast! 

Want  proof?  Then  let  one  of  our  tech¬ 
nical  representatives  interpret  our  know¬ 
how  and  services  in  terms  of  your  own 
specific  needs.  No  charge  or  no  obligation, 
of  course. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC 


1700  Shaw  Avenue  *  Cleveland  12,  Ohio 
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CIRCULATION 


New  City  Levy 
$1  Per  Month 
On  Paper  Boys 

Wilmington,  Del. 

A  new  court  test  of  the  status 
of  newspaperboys  —  whether 
they  are  employees  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  or  independent  contractors 

—  may  be  in  the  offing  here  in 
the  aftermath  of  a  controversial 
business  license  law  passed  by 
the  City  Council. 

The  new  levy  calls  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  license  fees  which 
Wilmington  has  long  required  of 
all  businesses  and  professions 
operating  within  the  city.  In 
addition,  it  taxes  all  employers 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month  per 
employee. 

It  would  cost  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Morning  News  and  the 
Joumal-Every  Evening,  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000  per  year  in 
addition  to  the  $500  annual  li¬ 
cense  fee,  which  is  double  the 
previous  license  requirement. 
But  that  doesn’t  count  newspa¬ 
perboys. 

The  ordinance  provides,  how¬ 
ever,  “that  newsboys  who  are 
engaged  in  distributing  newspa¬ 
pers  as  part  of  a  regular  route 
maintained  by  publishers  or  dis¬ 
tributors  of  newspapers  are  to 
be  included  as  the  employees  of 
such  publishers  or  distributors 
of  newspapers,”  and  the  $1  per 
month  tax  is  levied  against  them. 

If  the  proposal  becomes  law 

—  it  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon 
by  the  mayor  —  the  question  of 
listing  carrier  boys  as  employees 
will  certainly  be  taken  to  court, 
according  to  Charles  Lee  Reese 
Jr.,  president  of  the  publishing 
company. 

Mr.  Reese  pointed  out  that 
there  has  been  one  recent  deci¬ 
sion  by  a  Delaware  court  hold¬ 
ing  that  new.spaperboys  are  in 
business  independently,  and  are 
not  employees  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Reese  said  that  the  ordi¬ 
nance  as  it  is  written  also  would 
apparently  apply  to  newspapei-s 
published  outside  Wilmington  to 
the  extent  that  they  circulate 
within  the  city. 

Roving  Editor 

William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and 
publisher  of  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Leslie  Lieber,  Television 
Editor,  to  the  position  of  Roving 
Editor,  He  will  continue  to  in¬ 
clude  coverage  of  Television. 
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New  Town,  New  Paper 


Rancho  Cordova,  Calif. 

A  new  weekly  newspaper  with 
a  paid  circulation  of  some  1,700 
has  spiling  up  here  to  serve  this 
town  newly  emerged  from  vine¬ 
yards  and  wheat  fields. 

The  Rancho  Cordovan  W’as 
established  on  a  base  of  sig^ned- 
in-advance  advertising  contracts 
and  signed  subscription  orders. 
Eighteen  local  business  firms 
agreed  to  advertise  for  26  weeks 
or  longer. 

A  dozen  newspaperboys  can¬ 
vassed  this  area  with  2,500  listed 
postoffice  addresses  and  turned 
in  nearly  2,000  orders.  These 
promise  payment  of  50  cents 
eveiy  other  month,  delivered. 

Seldon  Menefee,  sponsor  and 
publisher,  also  owns  and  oper¬ 


ates  the  San  Juan  Record  at 
nearby  Fair  Oaks.  He  said  he 
realized  the  time  for  a  local 
paper  here  was  overdue  when 
a  second  shopping  center  was 
announced. 

Five  years  ago  this  area  13 
miles  east  of  Sacramento  be¬ 
came  a  scene  of  activity  with 
the  establishment  of  a  rocket 
engine  plant  by  Aerojet-General 
Corporation.  That  plant  now 
employs  12,000. 

The  first  issue  was  eight  full- 
sized  pages,  nearly  half  of  which 
was  in  advertising.  Included 
was  virtually  a  page  of  classi¬ 
fied.  The  want  ad  section  is  car¬ 
ried  in  all  four  Record  papers 
at  a  base  rate  of  $1  for  up  to 
15  words. 


1700  Paid 

The  success  of  the  Cordovan’i 
development  of  paid  circulation 
by  the  use  of  newspaperboys 
suggests  a  pattern  for  other 
publishers  in  this  period  of  high 
cost  third-class  postage,  Mr. 
Menefee  said. 

The  boys  pay  two  cents  a  copy. 
They  collect  more  than  six  cents 
at  the  50-cent  bimonthly  rate. 

There  are  a  few  copies  de¬ 
livered  by  mail.  These  go  to 
the  more  remote  subscribers. 
The  year  price  is  $3. 

The  carrier  distribution  is 
feasible  because  much  of  the 
area  consists  of  highly  developed 
subdivisions.  The  plan  provides 
some  return  to  the  newspaper. 
This  begins  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month  of  publication. 


Single  Paper 
Often  Better, 
Editor  Says 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Single  ownership  newspapers 
can  give  their  readers  a  better, 
more  dependable  product  than 
newspapers  which  are  in  con¬ 
stant  competition,  Michael  Brad¬ 
shaw,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade,  declared  (Feb. 
17)  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  spoke  at  a 
Department  of  Journalism  lec¬ 
ture,  replacing  Paul  Block,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Blade,  who  was 
unable  to  attend. 

“A  newspaper  which  isn’t 
competing  against  a  rival  can 
present  news  in  better  balance,” 
said  Mr.  Bradshaw,  who  has 
been  the  Blade’s  editor  since 
1945.  “There  is  no  need  to  sen¬ 
sationalize.  The  sin  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  is  committed  less  often. 

“Competing  newspapers  live 
in  fear  of  each  other.  They  may 
be  stampeded  into  excesses  by 
their  fear  of  losing  circulation. 

Quit  Apologizing 

“In  90  percent  of  American 
cities  there  is  only  one  news¬ 
paper,  or  there  are  two  under 
single  ownership.  It’s  high  time 
the  men  who  publish  these  news¬ 
papers  acknowledged  these  facts, 
time  they  quit  apologizing  for 
them.” 

The  tendency  toward  concen¬ 
tration  cannot  be  wholly  credited 
to  rising  costs,  Mr.  Bradshaw 
maintained.  “To  find  the  cause 
of  the  merger  trend,  one  must 
add  to  the  pressure  of  costs  the 


effect  of  factors  leading  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  two-party 
press  in  this  country,”  he  said. 

Because  of  the  increasing 
similarity  of  the  political  par¬ 
ties,  the  press  of  this  country 
could  label  itself  “independent” 
and  bid  for  mass  readership, 
while  the  press  in  most  other 
countries  has  remained  tied  to 
the  party  system. 

Large-scale  advertising  also 
emerged  and  helped  kill  off  the 
party  press,  Mr.  Bradshaw  con¬ 
tinued.  “Retailers  found  that 
with  fewer  newspapers,  they 
could  cover  their  market  at  lower 
costs.” 

Unpopular  Stand 

A  single  ownership  newspaper 
can  reject  questionable  adver¬ 
tising  and  can  take  an  unpopu¬ 
lar  stand,  Mr.  Bradshaw  said. 

A  complaint  against  single 
ownership  is  that  it  provides 
the  reader  with  only  one  local 
editorial  point  of  view.  However, 
Mr.  Bradshaw  said,  “Competing 
newspapers  don’t  always  mean 
competing  ideas  and  competing 
opinions. 

“What  detennines  the  merit 
of  a  newspaper  today  isn’t  the 
way  it  shovels  wire  copy  into  its 
pages,”  the  editor  declared.  “It 
is  the  enterprise  and  skill  it 
shows  in  handling  those  things 
closest  to  it,  the  fortitude  it 
displays  in  standing  up  to  local 
pressures.” 

• 

Higher  P.M.  Price 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Worcester  Gazette  has 
raised  its  price  to  7  cents,  45 
cents  a  week  delivered,  while  the 
morning  Telegram  remains  at  5 
cents,  but  has  raised  its  weekly 
delivery  charge  to  35  cents.  The 
Sunday  Telegram  stays  at  25 
cents. 


Social  Register  Bars 
List  in  Newspaper 

WiNMPK 

Justice  A.  M,  Monnin,  in 
Manitoba  court,  granted  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction  restraining 
the  Southam  Company  Limited, 
publishers  of  the  Wirinipt} 
Tribune,  from  publishing  list! 
of  names  from  the  Social  Regit- 
ter  of  Canada. 

The  Tribune  published  on  Oct 
30,  1958,  what  it  described  u 
the  first  half  of  the  list  of  Mani¬ 
toba  names  in  the  Social  Regis¬ 
ter. 

R.  H.  Williams,  counsel  for 
the  Register,  told  Justice  Mon¬ 
nin  the  two  parties  had  agreed 
upon  a  settlement.  He  gave  no 
details. 

ABC-Paramounl 
Buys  in  Australia 

American  Broadcasting-Para¬ 
mount  Theatres,  Inc.,  has  por 
chased  a  minority  interest  in 
The  News  Limited  of  Au.stralia, 
principal  owner  of  television 
station  NWS  in  Adelaide.  The 
announcement  was  made  joint¬ 
ly  by  Leonard  H.  Goldenson, 
AB-PT  president,  and  K.  K- 
Murdock,  publisher  of  The  News 
Limited. 

The  News  Limited  is  the  par 
ent  company  for  the  Adelaiii 
Daily  News  and  Perth  Sundai 
Times. 

• 

Four  Area  Editions 

G-ARY,  Ind. 

The  Gary  Post-Tribune  has 
established  separate  editions  for 
each  of  its  major  circulation 
areas.  The  Post-Tribune  now 
publishes  a  Porter  County  ^ 
tion,  an  early  market  edition, 
a  Lake  County  edition  and  * 
Gary  city  edition. 
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NEW  YORK  CRUSADE 


Quickie  Campaign  Kills 
Increase  in  Sales  Tax 


The  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  is  credited  with  conducting 
one  of  the  quickest,  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  campaigns  to 
stop  a  threatened  increase  of 
the  New  York  City  sales  tax 
from  3  to  4  percent. 

At  the  end  of  20  days  of  the 
campaign,  Mayor  Wagner,  who 
needs  $141,000,000  to  balance  the 
municipal  budget,  conceded  the 
sales  tax  increase  was  dead  and 
stated: 

“There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  we  must  listen  to 
the  people.” 

Assistant  Mayor  Warren  Mos¬ 
cow  said  “the  number  of  pro¬ 
tests  received  at  City  Hall  during 
the  Journal- American  campaign 
was  the  largest  during  the  five 
years  Mayor  Wagoner  has  been 
in  office.” 

Front-Page  Boxes 

The  campaign  was  fought  with 
four  powerful  weapons : 

1.  Daily  front-page  editorial 
boxes  from  Feb.  13  to  March  4, 
each  dramatizing  the  total  tax 
burden  on  some  essential  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  to  the  entire  city 
over  a  one-year  period.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  editorial  stressed  that 
the  people  would  pay  a  tax  of 
$6,000,000  on  shoes  alone,  if  the 
4  percent  tax  went  into  effect. 

2.  A  daily  editorial  page  pre¬ 
sentation  of  vital  aspects,  each 
concluding  with  a  coupon  by 
which  New  Yorkers  could  voice 
their  protests. 

3.  News  stories,  comment  and 
analysis  each  day. 

4.  A  constructive  series, 
“Trimming  the  Budget,”  to  il¬ 
lustrate  how  the  objectionable 
tax  could  be  made  unnecessary. 

It  all  began  when  Wheelock 
Bingham,  president  of  Macy’s, 
called  newspaper  publishers  and 
retail  executives  to  a  meeting. 
J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Journal- 
American,  was  among  those 
present. 

“I  was  shocked,”  said  Mr. 
Smith,  “by  an  analysis,  showing 
that  the  increase  would  siphon 
approximately  $750,000,000  an¬ 
nually  in  retail  business  from 
New  York  City  to  suburban 
areas,  where  there  is  no  sales 
tax. 

“Careful  consideration  of  the 
matter  at  a  Joumal-American 
editorial  conference  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  would  be 
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doing  a  public  service  if  we  led 
a  strong  crusading-type  cam¬ 
paign  against  this  tax. 

“The  public  response  was  re¬ 
markable.  It  confirmed  our  belief 
that  this  would  be  an  extremely 
unpopular  and  unwise  tax.  The 
more  the  people  learned  about 
it,  the  more  aroused  they  became 
and  the  more  protests  they  sent 
to  Albany  and  the  Mayor.  With¬ 
drawal  of  this  proposal  by  Mayor 
Wagner  was  a  most  gratifying 
example  of  how  the  people,  given 
the  facts  by  a  newspaper,  can 
exert  their  will  on  the  poli¬ 
ticians.” 

Mr.  Smith  assigned  the  chief 
editorial  writer,  Herman  Appel- 
man,  to  gather  the  statistics  and 
prepare  the  Page  One  “quickie” 
editorials  as  well  as  those  on 
the  regular  editorial  page.  He 
worked  on  the  project  with  Dr. 
Gerald  J.  Glasser,  assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Economics  at  New 
York  University. 

In  all,  there  were  20  front 
page  editorials,  more  than  two 
dozen  salvos  and  coupons  on  the 
editorial  page,  50  news  stories, 
14  articles  in  the  budget  trim¬ 
ming  series  and  several  cartoons 
by  Rube  Goldberg. 

Legislative  leaders  reported 
the  receipt  of  thousands  of 
coupons. 

In  addition,  an  estimated,  75,- 
000  protests  were  made  directly 
to  Mayor  Wagner. 

*  «  * 

RETORT  TO  SENATOR 

Two  upstate  newspapers  were 
accused  of  being  “irresponsible” 
last  week  by  the  Republican 
Majority  Leader,  Walter  J. 
Mahoney,  of  the  New  York  State 
Senate. 

The  Senator  received  prompt 
retorts  from  the  two  papers — 
his  own  hometown  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 

The  exchange  was  an  unex¬ 
pected  development  in  New  York 
State’s  “battle  of  the  budget” 
over  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  proposed  $2,041,000,000 
spending  program. 

The  two  newspapers,  both 
normally  Republican,  had  been 
leading  a  popular  revolt  against 
increased  spending. 

Senator  Mahoney  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  Republican  as¬ 
semblymen  from  Erie  (Buffalo) 
and  Onondaga  (Syracuse)  coun¬ 
ties  were  standing  firm  against 
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the  budget  “because  the  news¬ 
papers  were  on  their  backs.” 

He  then  charged  that  both 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  and 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  had 
been  “irresponsible”  in  the  tax 
fight. 

The  Post-Standard  replied 
with  a  statement  over  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Managing  Editor  J. 
Leonard  Gorman. 

“It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  Sen.  Mahoney’s  definition 
of  ‘irresponsibility’,”  the  paper 
commented. 

“We  refer  him  to  a  series  a 
year  ago  by  Luther  F.  Bliven, 
our  Albany  correspondent,  on 
padded  legislative  payrolls. 

“We  refer  him  to  Mr.  Bliven’s 
15-part  series  of  last  January 
on  ‘waste  in  the  state  govern¬ 
ment’.  .  .  . 

“We  refer  him  to  our  Budget 
Suiwey  ballot  of  Feb.  8  .  .  . 
More  than  2,000  ballots  and 
hundreds  of  letters  were  received 
from  taxpayers,  most  of  them 
demanding  cuts  in  the  budget. 

“We  refer  him  to  our  invita¬ 
tion  to  Gov.  Rockefeller  to  write 
especially  for  the  Post-Standard 
his  own  defense  of  the  budget 
and  tax  program.  This  2,500- 
word  statement  we  carried  in 
full  last  Sunday  across  the  top 
of  our  page  1. 

“We  refer  him  to  Correspond¬ 
ent  Bliven’s  careful  and  con¬ 
sistent  reporting  of  legislative 
matters  of  interest  to  Central 
and  Northern  New  York. 

“If  this  be  irresponsible  jour¬ 
nalism,  we  can  only  promise  Sen. 
Mahoney  more  of  it.” 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
editorialized  that  Sen.  Mahoney 
is  “a  ready  convert  to  the  high- 
tax  philosophy  since  Gov.  (Ave- 
rell)  Harriman  departed  from 
Albany. 

“That  leaves  the  question: 
When  did  we  become  irrespon¬ 
sible?,”  the  editorial  asked.  “Was 
it  when  the  News  was  the  only 
paper  in  the  state  which  sup¬ 
ported  his  (Mahoney’s)  aspira¬ 
tions  for  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Governor? 

“If  he  makes  this  charge  too 
broad,  it  would  put  him  into  bad 
company  on  a  lot  of  fights  we 
thought  we  had  waged  together.” 
• 

Staff  Goes  to  College 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

The  Middletotvn  Daily  Record 
last  week  sent  its  entire  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  20  members  to 
college. 

By  arrangement  with  the 
Orange  County  Community  Col¬ 
lege  at  Middletown,  the  staff  of 
reporters,  editors  and  others  in 
the  news  department  attended  a 
workshop  on  education  Feb.  27. 
The  purjKjse  was  to  improve  the 
Record’s  coverage  and  handling 
of  education  news. 


Jury  Urges 
More  Traffic 
Case  Publicity 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  Pensacola  News-Journal 
has  taken  editorial  exception  to 
a  I’ecommendation  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  grand  jury  that  the 
newspapers  give  more  publicity 
to  traffic  violations,  particularly 
the  outcome  of  court  cases. 

The  paper  said  the  jui'y  is 
shifting  to  the  press  the  duties 
which  are  legally  laid  to  law 
enforcement  officers,  prosecutors 
and  judges. 

“As  newspapers  we  realize 
and  accept  our  community  obli¬ 
gation  of  informing  the  public 
of  conditions  and  it  was  pri¬ 
marily  through  publication  of 
reports  of  accidents  and  fatali¬ 
ties  that  the  situation  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
grand  jury,”  the  editorial  said. 

“This  is  an  oblique,  rather 
than  a  direct,  method  of  com¬ 
pelling  officials  to  perform  their 
duties  in  an  acceptable  manner 
so  as  to  correct  conditions 
causing  deaths,  injuries  and 
property  damage.” 

The  News-Journal  has  ad¬ 
hered  to  a  policy  of  printing  all 
convictions  for  driving  while 
intoxicated  despite  pleas  of  some 
defendants  that  they  have  ailing 
“grandmothers”  who  die  of 
shock,  or  that  they  would  lose 
their  jobs,  matters  they  should 
have  thought  of  before  com¬ 
mitting  offenses  endangering  the 
lives  of  others,  the  editorial  said. 

The  newspaper  also  described 
what  it  would  entail  to  print 
the  names  of  all  persons  con¬ 
victed  of  traffic  violations  in  the 
seven  separate  courts  in  the 
country.  The  papers  added  that 
they  were  willing  to  print  the 
lists  dependent  upon  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  courts  in  sup¬ 
plying  lists  of  dispositions. 

“We  wish  to  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,”  the  editorial  said,  “that 
the  purpose  of  publishing  the 
dispositions  can  easily  be  cir¬ 
cumvented  by  any  judge  who 
wishes  to  do  so  by  merely  con¬ 
tinuing  cases  ad  infinitum.” 

• 

Anti-Seorecy  Code 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  executive  branch  of  state 
government  in  Wisconsin  has 
adopted  an  anti-secrecy  code  de¬ 
signed  to  open  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  press  and  the 
public.  The  code  was  initiated 
by  Gov.  Gaylord  Nelson,  who 
t^k  office  two  months  ago. 
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New  legibility  face . . . 


TALL,  DARK  AND 
HANDSOME 


This  is  Royal . . .  Intertype’s  new 
addition  to  its  ruling  family  of 
newspaper  text  faces.  Compare  it 
with  the  type  you  are  now  using 
and  you  will  see  that  it  will  ap¬ 
peal  strongly  to  your  readers.  It 
will  give  your  paper  a  modern 
dress  that  will  attract  new  sub¬ 
scribers  as  well  as  make  firmer 
friends  of  present  ones. 

Royal  is  truly  TALL,  DARK  and 
HANDSOME— Tall  on  the  body, 
looks  larger  than  it  is — Dark  in 
color,  exactly  rijght  in  weight  for 
news  setting — Handsome  in  its 
stalwart  proportions  and  fitted 
carefully  for  easy  reading. 

Royal  is  the  answer  to  narrow 
columns  and  high  mat  shrinkage. 
It  stereotypes  well  and  reduces 
many  production  problems.  It  is 
available  in  8,  8^  and  9  point 
sizes  with  Bold  in  both  regular 
and  tape  operated  versions. 

Your  Intertype  representative  is 
carrying  full-page  specimens  of 
Royal.  Make  a  date  to  see  them. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY 

A  Division  off  HorriS'lntertype  Corporotion 

360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Limited, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 
Intertype  is  a  resistered  trademark.  Set  in  8V2  Pt.  Royal  with  Bold  and  Futuras 


Plant  •  Equipment 

ONCE-A-MONTH  E&P  REPORT 
ON  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


Plates  Conveyed 
90  Feet  in  Less 
Than  a  Minute 

An  automatic  interfloor  con¬ 
veyor  moves  a  stereo  plate  from 


halted  completely  because  no 
one  was  available  in  the  printing 
room  to  load  plates.  Often,  pro¬ 
duction  came  to  a  standstill  in 
both  printing  and  casting  areas 
as  the  entire  crews  pitched  in  to 
free  the  dumbwaiter  for  an¬ 
other  load. 

In  addition,  the  old  system 
presented  hazards  to  the  easily- 
scratched  plates  which  resulted 


PUSH  THE  BUTTON  and  45-pound  stereo  plates  start  tKeIr  trip  on 
interfloor  conveyor  at  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening  News. 


casting  to  printing  areas — a  dis¬ 
tance  of  90  feet — in  less  than  a 
minute  at  the  Perth  Amboy 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

The  conveyor  was  installed 
after  modernization  of  casting 
and  printing  operations. 

All  switches  and  guide  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  conveyor  are  under 
the  plates,  opposite  the  printing 
surface.  Other  control  and  guide 
mechanisms  are  located  beside 
the  conveyor,  at  points  where 
the  plates  can’t  be  damaged. 

The  system  is  designed  for 
operation  in  either  direction. 

The  conveyor  was  specially 
designed  by  Gifford-Wood  Co., 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  to  serve  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  which  is  published  in 
two  editions  a  day,  averaging  a 
total  of  34,000  copies.  The  paper 
is  published  six  days  a  w'eek. 
The  News  makes  up  about  300 
stereo  plates  a  week,  including 
makeovers.  The  paper  may  run 
from  12  to  48  pages. 

Bottlenecks 

During  a  heavy  run,  the  paper 
found  its  old  system  for  trans¬ 
porting  plates  —  utilizing  two 
men  and  a  dumbwaiter  —  w'as  a 
serious  bottleneck.  The  casting 
room  crew  had  to  rely  on  the 
printing  crew  on  another  floor 
to  load  the  dumbwaiter  with 
used  plates.  Frequently,  produc- 
bon  in  the  casting  room  was 
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DOWN  the  incline  the  plates  (up  to  a  1200-pound  load)  move  to  the 
pressroom  90  feet  below  the  stereo  room. 


in  defects  in  the  final  printed 
page.  When  the  presses  and 
casting  equipment  were  moved 
to  a  new  location  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  Evening  News  called 
on  Gifford-Wood  engineers  to 
help  solve  the  plate  handling 
problem. 

IIoH  It  Operates 

Used  plates  are  melted  down 
in  a  5-ton  capacity  Kemp  vat  at 
600°F.  Molten  lead  is  poured 
off  into  a  Wood  Autoplate  Pony 
core  and  casting  box.  A  mat 
bearing  the  printed  impression 
is  inserted  in  this  box  and  the 
impression  is  transferred  to  the 
hot  lead.  The  plate  passes 
through  a  Wood  Autoplate  Pony 
cooling  arch,  where  it  is  cooled, 
trimmed,  and  tailed. 

The  casting  operator  loads  the 
completed  plates  onto  the  con¬ 
veyor  which  delivers  the  entire 
load  of  plates  to  the  floor  of  the 
pressroom  when  needed.  The 
conveyor  is  a  double-chain  type 
powered  by  a  2  HP  gear-motor 
which  drives  a  % "  precision 
roller  drive  chain  operating  a 
13-tooth  motor  and  a  55-tooth 
driven  sprocket. 

Plates  are  positioned  during 
transfer  by  metal  cleats  which 
are  attached  to  the  conveying 
chain  at  about  2  ft.  intervals. 
Plates  ride  the  90  feet  from  the 
casting  area,  along  the  floor  of 
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THE  PICKOFF  PLAY  is  negotiated  deftly  by  pressman.  Used  plates  are 
sent  back  upstairs  at  end  of  the  press  run  by  reverse  switch.  Conveyor 
stops  automatically  when  plates  reach  either  end. 


the  pressroom  to  the  end  of  the 
presses  where  they  automati¬ 
cally  stop  the  conveyor  by  trip¬ 
ping  a  limit  switch.  From  this 
point  a  pressman  can  quickly 
lift  a  plate  to  the  presses  a  few 
feet  away. 

Maintenance  of  the  new  con¬ 
veyor  system  is  limited  to  oc¬ 
casional  tightening  of  the  con¬ 
veyor  chains  and  a  bi-monthly 
lubrication. 


Memorable  Date 

Cleveland 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  has  set  Memor¬ 
ial  Day  as  the  target  date  for 
the  moving  of  all  departments  of 
the  paper  to  its  new  $10,000,000 
building  on  Lake  Erie  in  down¬ 
town  Cleveland.  The  new  press- 
ixMim  already  is  operating. 
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A  newspaper  press  with  a  me-  covei*age  without  color  variation, 
chanical  speed  of  70,000  papers  2)  Changing  of  color  ink  is 
per  hour  and  a  practical  operat-  facilitated  and  eliminates  com¬ 
ing  speed  of  65,000  pph,  which  plicated,  messy,  time-consuming 
can  be  converted  from  black  to  procedures  usually  associated 
color  printing  in  seconds,  was  ^^ith  change  of  color  ink. 
unveiled  recently  by  R.  Hoe  &  3^  obviates  need  for  portable 

tv,  pumps  or  fountains  and  their 

Called  the  Color-Matic,  the  ^t^^^hment,  maintenance,  etc. 
unit  has  not  yet  been  priced.  .  .  , ,  ,  .  , 

The  unit  will  hold  color  regis-  ,  Existing  black  ink  pumps  on 
ter  at  all  speeds  and  will  print  Color-Matic  are  utilized  and 
tabloid-size  pages  without  dually  setre  the  purpose  for 
Streaking.  Only  two  tools  are  re-  Pointing  either  black  or  color, 
quired  for  operational  control.  means  of  a  special  ^tary 

Next  to  the  20%  increase  in  valve  the  black  ink  may  be  di- 
speed,  perhaps  the  most  impres-  verted  fo  jts  normal  circulating 
sive  single  feature  of  the  Color-  system.  Then,  the  color  ink  is 
JIatic  is  its  pump-system  of  supplied  to  the  selected  page- 
color  ink  distribution  and  porta-  )'''dth  size  metering  pumps  by 
ble  ink  containers.  its  o"*"  electrically  driven  con¬ 

stant  speed  circulating  pump 
Ink  Distribuliun  system.  Ink  is  provided  from 

.  1  j.  j  portable  ink  containers  which 

The  color  ink  pump  feed  j^^ly  attached 

system,  located  entirely  within  detached  by  means  of  quick- 
the  unit  housing,  offers  three  plug-type  couplings, 

main  advantages;  > 

1)  Continuous  circulation  con-  1 -Gallon  Capacity 

ditions  ink  before  its  entry  into  „  ,  .  , 

ink  motion,  making  for  uniform  ‘i®”tainer  senices 


THERE  GOES  THE  BELL  AGAIN! — and  it  brings  J.  E.  Dennington  Sr. 
to  the  machine  that's  down.  He's  the  head  machinist  in  the  composinq 
room  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Newspapers.  With  43  machines  to  care  for, 
he  keeps  an  eye  on  the  signal  board.  When  a  machine  fails  to  function 
properly  the  operator  merely  flips  a  switch  (instead  of  yelling  out)  and 
a  bell  rings  at  the  same  time  a  signal,  designating  the  machine,  lights 
up  on  the  board. 


ntooucnoN  piooucts  fo« 
THi  OXAPHIC  ACTS 


contaminated  solvent  to  the  con-  the  width  of  the  spacers  be- 
tainer.  tween  blocks.  When  they  are 

locked  in  the  new  position  and 
the  “locating  stops”  properly 
The  Color-Matic  plate  cylin-  positioned,  they  are  again  ready 
ders  may  be  equipped  with  either  operation.  No  change  is  re¬ 
compression  lock-up  or,  at  an  Quired  in  the  operating  mechan- 
extra  price,  w’ith  the  Hoe  under-  ism. 

side  lock-up.  Each  is  adjustable  Vertical  drive  and  gears  which 
from  the  maximum  paper  width  drive  the  printing  couples  and 
of  70  inches  to  a  minimum  of  motions  of  the  Color-Matic 

56  inches.  The  underside  plate  located  on  one  side  of  the 

lock-up  provides  eight  hooks  for  unih  within  a  completely  en- 
each  printing  plate,  ie,  four  closed  oil-tight  housing.  Thus, 
along  each  straight  side  spaced  ^he  arch  of  the  unit  is  clear, 
to  suit  the  milled  lock-up  pockets  affording  maximum  access  to 
of  the  stereo  plates.  facilitate  roller  settings,  leading 

Two  of  the  hooks  for  a  leading  in  of  webs,  adjustment  of  ink 
edge  of  one  plate  and  two  of  the  rails,  etc. 

hooks  for  a  trailing  edge  of  the  The  press  which  Hoe  created 
adjoining  plates  are  carried  in  and  engineered  has  been  styled 
a  block  as  a  unit  of  construction,  by  Henry  Dreyf uss.  J .  L.  Auer, 
For  each  cylinder  there  are  six-  Hoe  president,  said  its  many  ad- 
teen  blocks.  Eight  blocks  for  vantages  stem  from  the  publish- 
each  half  of  the  cylinder  are  ar-  ing  problem  of  how  to  handle 
ranged  in  two  rows,  180  degrees  both  increased  circulation  and 
apart,  four  blocks  in  each  row  ever-increasing  use  of  color, 
spaced  apart  where  necessary  • 

with  filling-in  pieces.  Blocks  in 

one  end  of  the  cylinder  body  r ■BSS  10  IIIcaICO 
bear  an  angular  relation  to  those  The  Rocfc  Island  (Ill.)  Argus 
in  the  other  end  to  provide  sold  a  duplex  “Metropolitan" 
proper  stagger.  press  to  a  Mexican  daily,  af" 

tTianging  Web  Width  cording  to  Ben  H.  Potter,  Arim 

editor  and  co-publisher. 

Changing  from  one  web  width  buyer  is  El  Diario,  a  moming 
to  another  is  accomplished  by  daily  in  Nuevo  Laredo.  The 
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CARISON  HI-IO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARISON  SHEtl  PLATE  FINISHER 
ROP  COLOR  separations 


Hnewal 
Equality 
iwspaper 
nnd  for 
rwriting 
■merous 
Rgement 
k  design 


CHICAGO  (UD)  — Pereira  & 
Associates,  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  has  specialized  for  years 
in  the  design  and  planning  of 
newspaper,  publishing  and 
printing  plants  —  including  ad¬ 
ditions,  modernizations  and 
production  analyses. 


BDn 


PRINTS 
BOTH 
SIDES 
AT  THE 
SAME 
TIME 


Leading  the  way 


. . .  the  first 
high  production 
offset  perfecting 
news  press  . . . 
complete  with  folder 
. . .  and  within  the 
price  range  of 
the  smaller  publisher 


Completes  your  publication 


AVAILABLE  IN  1,  2,  3  or  4  UNITS 


in  OISE  FAST  OPERATION 


in  either  monotone  or  color, 


For  further  information 


CHANGE  TO  VANGUARD  ECONOMY 


USE  THE  COLD-TYPE  PROCESS 


AND  PAPER  FROM  ROLLS 


An  Associate  of  Orville  Ontro  &  Son,  Inc. 
Main 


211  NORTH  ERVAY  ST.,  DALLAS  1,  TEXAS 
Riverside  8-8229 

10$  ANGIIES:  117  W.  NINTH  ST.,  lOS  ANGELES  IS,  CAIIEOINIA  •  MAdijon  7-ISSA 
CHICAGO:  81  WEST  VAN  BUIEN  ST.,  CHICAGO  3,  ILLINOIS  •  RAndolph  i-7V77 
NEW  YORK:  IMO  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.  •  MUrroy  HiH  3-13S3 
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New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  plant  and  offices  of  the  existing  plant  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  an( 

Register  and  the  Joumal-Coiir-  Courier  and  an  addition  doubling  its  sixe  will  resemble  on« 

ier  will  be  more  than  doubled  in  when  a  $2,000,000  expansion  program  is  completed.  The  prei 

size  at  a  cost  tentatively  placed  ture  is  at  left  center  in  this  architect's  sketch.  The  combim 

at  $2,000,000.  be  covered  with  limestone. 

A  major  feature  of  the  expan-  T-shaped  and  will  be  combined  truck  fleet  of  the  two 
sion  will  be  installation  of  an  with  the  present  structure  in  pers  will  take  place  und 
eight-page  Goss  Headliner  color  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  with  up  to  eight  trucks 
press,  with  a  double  128-page  effect  of  one  building.  The  front  at  one  time, 
folder.  The  architects’  plans  in-  of  the  existing  structure  and  • 

elude  provision  for  addition  of  the  front  of  the  addition  will  be 

another  eight  units  at  some  fu-  covered  with  limestone.  oTBlBOiypci  ^Ullj 

ture  date.  office  and  mechanical  areas  ftacfinp'  RaIo  af 

Lockwood  Greene,  Inc.,  New  will  operate  in  greatly  enlarged  ® 

York  City,  is  handling  architec-  space  when  construction  is  com-  Hartfoi 

tural  and  engineering  work.  The  pleted.  All  offices  will  be  air-  Frank  E.  Newton  r« 
same  firm  served  as  architects  conditioned.  The  morning  Jour-  cently  from  the  Hartfoi 
and  engineers  for  the  present  nal-Courier  and  evening  Register  after  seiwing  66  years. 
Register  Building,  dedicated  in  have  531  full-time  and  100  part-  Now  82,  Mr.  Newte 
1929.  time  employees.  the  afternoon  daily  at  t 

The  general  construction  con-  The  Goss  Headliner  will  have  17  in  September,  1893. 
tract  has  been  awarded  to  the  a  maximum  capacity  of  52,500  of  retirement,  he  was 
Dwight  Building  Co.,  Hamden,  papers  per  hour.  The  new  press  as  assistant  stereotyp< 
Conn.,  one  of  the  largest  heavy  will  augment  the  Register’s  12-  ment  foreman, 
construction  firms  in  New  Eng-  unit  Hoe  press.  The  Journal-  One  son  Leslie  is 
land.  Construction  is  scheduled  Courier  will  continue  to  be  compositor  while  a  | 
to  be  completed  by  April,  1960.  printed  on  the  Hoe.  David  Newton  a  c 

The  addition  will  be  roughly  Off-street  loading  of  the  42-  poom  apprentice  is  pn 


United  American  Metals  \ 

2246  West  Hubbard  St.,  Chicago  12,  III. 

2448  E.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles  58,  Cal.  I 

Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

/4ll  in  the  interest  of  furthering  the  Quality  and  Prestige  of 


UNDERWRAPPING  at  speeds  up  to  30  bundles  per  minute  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Glomail  Underwrap  which  was  developed  by  the  Toror^ 
Globe  and  Mail.  It  will  be  manufactured  and  distributed  in  the  U.S.  by 
General  Strapping  Corp.  A  30-  to  75-pound  Kraft  wrapper  is  plaw 
beneath  a  bundle  moving  from  the  press  to  the  tying  machine.  T™ 
kraft  sheet  fed  from  roll  is  cut  off  three  inches  behind  the  trailia? 


Printing  to  tchich  both  you  and  tee  otce  our  living. 
60 


edge  of  the  bundle.  One  roll  is  sufficient  for  5,500  18-inch  wrap*- 
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Mat  Pak  gets  editions  on  the  street  — fast 

MATRIX  BACKING 


cuts  mat  processing  time  in  half,  saves  money! 


Mat  Pak  gives  you  better  plates  and  half-tones  with 
deep,  automatic,  uniform  packing— quality  repro¬ 
duction  at  less  cost.  With  Mat  Pak,  your  process¬ 
ing  time  is  cut  in  half  to  give  extra  speed  from 
composing  room  to  press  room,  speed  needed  to 
meet  close  deadlines.  Mat  Pak  has  been  used 


with  greatest  success  in  full  production  by  leading 
newspapers  for  as  long  as  two  and  one-half  years. 
For  your  newsjDaper,  Mat  Pak  will  help  curb  rising 
production  costs  and  ease  the  manpower  short¬ 
age.  Give  Mat  Pak  a  trial.  Write  to  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.,  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  Number  EP  14-39. 

Mat  Pak  la  a  tradamark  of  KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP. 


o  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 

NEENAH,  WISCONSIN 
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MAT  WARMKIl 

A  storage  warmer  for  molded 
or  recast  matrixes  is  being 
marketed  by  A.P.S.  Inc.  of  Lynn- 
field,  Mass,  (price  $150)  as  i 
helpful  aid  in  the  stertH)  shop. 
It  can  be  placed  alongside 
autoplate  machine  to  keep  tin 
mat  hot  and  ready  to  cast  at  aH 
times. 

A  new  piece  of  composing 
I’oom  furniture  also  is  offered  by 
the  .same  firm.  This  is  a  fora 
storage  cabinet  and  lift  whidi 
can  handle  a  full-page  chase. 


Plymouth,  Ind. 

At  the  age  of  87,  when  most 
editors  have  laid  aside  their 
blue  pencils,  Samuel  E.  Boys 
of  the  Plymouth  Pilot-News  is 
studying  blueprints  for  a  new 
plant  for  his  7,500-circulation 
daily. 

The  plans  call  for  a  one-story 
and  basement,  wuth  about  11,- 
000  square  feet  of  space. 

Relys  on  Dept  Heads 

1957  of 


Since  the  death  in 
Mr.  Boys’  only  son,  Alfred,  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager,  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  has  been  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  heads  of  departments : 

Miss  Dorothy  Moore,  office  man¬ 
ager;  George  Towle,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  Don  R.  J.  Cramer, 
managing  editor;  Galen  Wag¬ 
oner,  shop  superintendent,  and 
Keith  Heisler,  circulation  man-  like  an  empty  wagon  on  a  rough  started  in  January,  1851. 
ager.  road,  and  the  printing  it  pro-  In  1940  the  Pilot  Company 

“I  just  told  them  I  would  duced  was  enough  to  drive  sub-  bought  its  last  competitor,  the 
have  to  depend  lai’gely  upon  scribers  away.”  Daily  News  and  Weekly  Demo- 

them  to  work  out  good  plans,  jjj  1909-10  he  put  up  a  new  crat.  The  weekly  was  discon- 
and  they  were  happy  to  go  right  building  and  began  publishing  tinned,  but  the  News  was  con- 
at  it,”  Mr.  Boys  said.  “They  ^  daily.  Soon  he  was  able  to  tinned  as  a  Democrat  paper  and 
visited  new  plants  in  Kokomo  buy  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Trib-  the  Pilot  as  the  Republican  pa- 
and  Bedford,  Ind.,  and  a  fine  the  other  Republican  paper  However,  this  two-paper 

new  plant  at  Mexico,  Mo.,  to  pick  ^be  county,  combining  them  plan  did  not  suit  either  the  poli- 
up  all  the  ideas  they  could.”  ^ith  the  Chronicle  and  taking  ticians  or  the  publisher,  so  in 
The  new  building  will  be  the  the  old  name  of  Republican.  1947  the  two  dailies  were  merged 
third  Mr.  Boys  has  built  since  1920  Mr.  Boys  incorporated  Pilot-News, 

coming  to  Plymouth  in  1904.  ^be  Pilot  Company,  and  in  1922  _  .  . 

In  that  year^  he  bought  the  erected  his  second  building,  a  P rOSSrOOItl  CniGl 
Weekly  Chronicle,  after  having  two-story  and  basement,  which  t  q.,,!-  tii 

had  his  first  newspaper  experi-  efiii  On  Tnnvino-  into  oallk.  111. 

ence  on  the  Martin  County  Re-  tbe  new  building  a  u«ed  Goss  Rosencranz,  an  employee 

pMican  at  Shaa.s,  Ind.  He  de-  ".“S  tnsTalJed  ^ 

scribes  the  equipment  of  the  „a„„j  named  pressroom  su- 

Chronicle  thus:  “The  paper  was  stead  of  the  hand-fed  c>lindei  perintendent  at  the  LaSalle 
printed  on  a  ‘Challenge’  hand-  one.  The  weekly  paper  was  d is-  Daily  Neivs-Trihune.  He  .suc- 
fed  cylinder  press  which  rattled  continued  and  the  name  changed  ceeds  Paul  S.  Ginn  who  has 

to  the  Daily  Pilot,  the  original  taken  a  similar  position  with 
name  of  the  paper  when  it  was  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun. 


GUIDED  TOURS  affracted  2,000  visitors  to  the  remodeled  offices  and 
printing  plant  of  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald  and  Sun. 
C.  C.  Council,  company  president,  was  host  for  the  big  "open  house" 
on  a  recent  Sunday  afternoon.  Each  tour  lasted  25  minutes.  Visitors  saw 
processes  leading  up  to  the  64-page  color  press  (Goss),  main  feature  of 
the  million-dollar  expansion  program. 


Ludlow 
Tempo 
Black  llalic 


ROP  Color  Rolle 


The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions  ore  being  run  doily 
with  Ideal  DX  Newspaper  Rollers. 

t quality  Four  large  Ideal  plants  — one  in 
your  vicinity  — and  sales  repre- 
sentatives  everywhere,  eager  to 
give  you  service  and  assistance. 
Fast  regrinding  facilities  avail- 
able  whenever  needed. 


^  H*r«  is  a  powerful  new  addition 
to  the  growing  Tempo  typeface 
family  that  will  supplement  the 
popular  Tempo  Black  series. 

^  Ludlow  Tempo  Black  Italic  is  well 
adapted  to  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising.  Fonts  are  available  in 
sizes  from  14  point  to  72  point. 


CHART  TYPETL  RITER 

A  new  development  in  typ*" 
writers  from  West  Germany  i-‘ 
the  CHART-TYPER,  enablin? 


any  typist  to  type  complex  chart 
material.  The  keyboard  has  > 
normal  upper  case  alphabet  and 
figures.  Instead  of  lower  ca.« 
letters  the  machine  has  27  dif 
ferent  chart  symbols  in  shit 
position. 
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Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave..  Chicago  14 


Here  is  the 
Truth  about 
the  Recent 
Price  Decreases 
by  Our 
Competitors 


company  A  announces  "...  a  major  program  of  price  adjustment  to  more 
closely  align  prices  with  costs.” 

What  actually  has  been  done?  A  reduction  of  prices  has  been  made  on 
those  items  which  we  manufacture.  Our  present  selling  prices  have  been 
in  effect  since  1955. 

Company  A  states  "Conversely,  other  less  frequently  required  parts  have 
been  increased  in  price.” 

Comment;  This  means,  you,  the  consumer,  will  pay  more  for  parts  we  do 
not  manufacture  in  competition. 

During  the  last  three  years,  based  on  increased  labor,  material  and  other 
costs,  the  two  machine  manufacturers  have  increased  the  cost  of  machines 
to  the  trade  by  over  15%.  They  have  increased  the  price  of  matrices  by 
about  30%.  No  general  increase  was  made  in  parts  prices  since  1955. 
Instead,  drastic  reductions  have  been  made  recently  on  those  parts  which 
we  manufacture. 

Let  us  examine  the  statement  quoted  above  “.  .  .  less  frequently 
required  parts  have  been  increased  in  price.”  Every  linecasting  machine 
owner  knows  that  matrices  are  made  and  used  in  far  larger  quantity  than 
any  other  part  of  the  machine. 

Again,  if  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  prices  on  the  parts  we  manufacture 
by  reason  of  “improved  methods  and  equipment”  (quotation  from  our  com¬ 
petitor’s  statement)  why  is  it  not  logical  to  expect  that  this  will  be  reflected 
in  lower  prices  on  the  machines  of  which  these  parts  are  made?  Instead, 
machine  prices  have  been  increased! 

During  the  34  years  of  our  existence  we  have  grown  steadily,  because 
we  have  given  superior  service,  helped  you  maintain  your  plants  at  lower 
costs  through  lower  prices,  and  through  improved  design  of  many  parts. 

We  believe  in  the  intelligence  of  our  customers.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  price  increases  and  decreases  will  be  obvious  to  you.  If  there  were 
only  one  source  from  which  linecasting  machine  parts  could  be  obtained, 
it  seems  logical  to  believe  that  high  prices  could  be  set.  Therefore,  you  are, 
first  of  all,  protecting  yourself  by  helping  us,  and  this  help  will  cost  you 
nothing.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  meet  any  price  decrease  that  they  may 
institute.  We  will  continue  to  give  you  superior  service  and  superior  parts. 

If  the  above  makes  sense  to  you  .  .  .  and  we  hope  it  does  .  .  .  please 
instruct  your  people  to  help  us  in  this  battle.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  you, 
to  the  Star  organization  and  to  free  enterprise  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry. 


r  Pftithn 

TRADE MARK 
V  Rom  > 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 


branch:  1327  BROADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

AGENCIES:  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER  •  SO.  ACTON,  MASS. 
M.  DRORI,  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 
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Lab  Tests  Point 


To  Quality  Control 
For  Newsprint 


Roy  Prince,  director  of  tech¬ 
nical  research  for  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute,  reports  that 
in  a  12-month  period,  over  600 
newsprint  samples  representing 
54  of  the  56  North  American 
newsprint  mills  were  obtained 
from  the  pressrooms  of  54  news¬ 
papers  across  the  counti-y. 

Each  of  these  roll  samples 
were  subjected  to  15  physical 
tests  plus  a  test  of  printability 
using  a  controlled  amount  of  ink 
and  printing  pressure  on  a  proof 
press.  The  results  were  statisti¬ 
cally  analyzed  in  the  belief  that 
good  printability  results  from  a 
combination  of  several  news¬ 
print  properties. 

From  this  analysis,  it  was  es¬ 
tablished  that  58%  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  printing  quality  of  the 
wire  side  of  newsprint  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  individually  to  smooth¬ 
ness  (32%),  hardness  (10%), 
and  brightness  (3%).  The  com¬ 
bination  of  all  these  account  for 
the  other  13%.  As  for  felt  side 
printing  quality,  it  was  found 
that  the  51%  of  the  variations 
was  individually  accounted  for 
by  smoothness  (27%),  hardness 
(7%),  and  brightness  (7%),  and 
the  combination  working  to¬ 
gether  (10%). 

Preliminary  analysis  also 
showed  strong  indications  that 
the  combination  of  newsprint 
porosity  and  opacity  probably 
accounts  for  about  another  5% 


STEEL  ind  ALI  IINUM 
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of  the  variations  in  printing 
quality.  Basis  weight,  tearing 
stren^h,  and  sheet  density  have 
a  lesser  effect. 

Recent  printing  quality  tests 
on  a  commercial  size  newspaper 
press  show  good  correlations  to 
the  “printability”  test  used  in 
the  program.  The  results  from 
the  program  to  date  indicate 
that  this  printability  test  could 
be  used  by  a  newspaper  mill  to 
check  the  printing  quality  of 
their  paper  from  day  to  day  or, 
if  need  be,  from  hour  to  hour. 


2  Gannett  Papers 
Appoint  Executives 


With  Koppei  Co. 


Gien  Hutchinson 
To  Be  Consultant 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Two  aides  in  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers — Julius  A.  Harms  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Edwin 
Bergsten  of  Ithaca— have  re¬ 
cently  received  promotions. 

Mr.  Harms,  who  became  foie- 
man  of  the  composing  room  of 
the  Newburgh  News  and  the 
Beacon  News  two  years  ago,  has 
been  named  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  two  newspapers. 

Mr.  Bergsten,  assistant  fore¬ 
man  of  press  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments  at  the  Ithaca  Journal 
for  15  years,  has  been  named 
foreman,  succeeding  Robert  G. 
Angell,  who  retired.  Named  as¬ 
sistant  foreman  was  Henry 
Anthony  Jr.,  pressman  for  32 
years. 


N.Y.  Post  Appoints 
Pressroom  Foreman 


Thomas  A.  Koppei,  president 
of  Thomas  A.  Koppei  Company, 
Inc.,  newspaper  mat  and  print¬ 
ing  concern,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Richard  A.  Kop¬ 
pei  as  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
improvements,  changes  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  Richard  Koppei  joined 
the  Koppei  organization  in  June 
of  1958  following  his  graduation 
from  Carnegie  In.stitute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  with  a  B.  S.  degree  in 
Printing  Management. 


Buys  Building 


illion  Dollar 


Los  Angeles 

Glen  R.  Hutchinson,  retiring 
production  advisor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  w-as  honored  at 
a  banquet  Feb.  3,  attended  by 
200  friends  and  fellow  workers. 
William  Harris,  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room,  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  A  color 
TV  set  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  joined  the 
Times  as  a  compositor  in  1923. 
He  became  ad  room  foreman  in 
19.38  and  two  years  later  was 
named  assistant  foreman  of  the 
composing  room.  From  1944  to 
1952  he  was  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  In  1952  he  became 
production  manager,  and  pro¬ 
duction  adviser  two  years  ago. 
He  will  continue  in  the  printing 
business  as  a  consultant  to 
printing  houses  in  the  East. 


Press  Expansion 
To  Provide  Color 


Herbert  E.  Cox  Jr.,  new 
mechanical  superintendent  at 
the  New  York  Post,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  retirement  of  Rich- 
ai'd  Albers  as  pressroom  fore¬ 
man  and  the  appointment  of 
Edward  Peterson  as  foreman. 

Martin  Gunther,  a  Post  em¬ 
ployee  for  30  years,  moves  into 
the  assistant  foreman’s  position. 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

St.  Petersburg  Independent 
started  the  New  Year  with  a 
new  290-ton  Hoe  press  and 
stereotyping  equipment  repre¬ 
senting  a  $1  million  expansion 
program. 

The  six-unit  color  press  has 
a  capacity  of  40,000  newspa¬ 
pers  an  hour.  The  press  has 
three  extra  color  cylinders,  a 
double  folder  and  a  balloon 
former. 

Two  black-and-white  units 
and  an  additional  double  folder 
have  been  purchased  for  later 
in.stallation. 

Using  the  balloon  former,  a 
unit  which  sets  at  the  extreme 
top  of  the  press,  the  Independ¬ 
ent  can  print  as  many  as  six 
sections  at  one  press  run.  Single 
lun  capacity  is  96  pages. 

The  press  w’as  purchased 
from  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review.  It  was  in¬ 
stalled  hy  Manhattan  Industrial 
Contracting  Co.  of  New  York, 
assisted  hy  Bert  Zander  from 
the  Hoe  factory.  Electrical  wir¬ 
ing — more  than  25  miles  of  it 
— was  installed  by  Victor  Kuhl. 

A  three-section  plate  glass 
window'  has  been  installed  to 
enable  the  public  to  view  the 
new'  equipment  in  operation. 


The  Post-Register,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  has  announced  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Pioneer  Investment 
Building  and  that  it  will  move 
to  the  new'  headquai'ters  as  soon 
as  remodeling  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  accoi'ding  to  Edwin  F. 
McDermott,  publisher.  The  pro- 
gi'am  w'ill  include  a  new  24-page 
press  and  color  printing  equip¬ 
ment. 


Offset  Weekly 
Installs  ^Cold  Type’ 


CHASES 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 

Amsco’s  electrically  welded  steel  chases, 
with  the  smoothly  ground  joints  are  world 
renowned. 

Amsco  Aluminum  Chases  are  specifically 
made  for  operations  wherein  lightness  is 
a  desired  factor.  Steel  insert  supports  re¬ 
duces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  contact 
points  of  the  foot  stick  and  side  wedge 
screws. 

Squared  and  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat¬ 
terned  from  a  template  or  a  blue  print. 
Amsco  supplies  a  "complete  chase  line", 
for  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ster¬ 
eotypers  and  electrotypers.  Standards  or 
specials  are  available. 

UTSLOS  mmii  fmm  kalek  ii  wiite  mrect 

ANEBICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CONPANT 


CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 


Save  up  to  4  rolls  of  newsprint 
o  day. 

Other  Copco  Products 

*  PORTABLE  INK 
FOUNTAIN 

*  CORE  STRIPPER 

*  PLATE  GAUGE 

*  "FACE-O-TYPE" 

MACHINE  mechanically  re¬ 
produces  engraved  type,  slug, 
border,  screen  pattern. 


Reading,  Pa. 

Jerry  Kobrin,  publi.sher  of 
the  Berks  County  Record,  (the 
Reading  Record  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  September,  1956)  re¬ 
ports  distribution  nearly  22,000 
copies  each  Thursday  and  plans 
to  install  its  owm  “cold  type” 
equipment.  Orders  have  been 
placed  for  Vari-Type  machines, 
headliner  and  vertical  camera. 

The  paper  is  now  printed  by 
offset  process  in  a  Philadelphia 
plant. 

The  Record  staff  now  numbers 
14. 


$  Million  Project 


For  complete  details  on  any  CAPCO  Products  write 


CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


5000  CALVERT  ROAD,  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD.  • 


UNIon  4-7A77 
EDITOR  8c  PU 


Greenville,  S.  C. 

A  Wood  press  installation  at 
the  Greenville  News-Piedmont 
plant  entails  a  total  investment 
of  about  $1,000,000.  A  new 
building  is  being  erected  to  hou« 
the  six-unit  press  which  will 
have  facilities  for  printing  four 
pages  of  full  color  and  four 
pages  of  spot  color  in  40  pages. 
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Many  newspapers  fashion 
their  own  equipment  to  handle 
newsprint  rolls  but  the  number 
of  standard  lift  trucks  capable 
of  doing  this  chore  efficiently 
and  economically  is  increasing. 

George  L.  Quinn,  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company,  surveyed 
the  field  recently  for  a  report 
to  the  Newspaper  Purchasing 
Executives’  conference. 

A  New  York  News  setup  with 
Elwell  Parker  Ram  Tinicks  that 
pick  up  two  rolls  at  a  time  and 
make  it  possible  to  load  a  ware¬ 
house  truck  in  eight  minutes 
was  particularly  impressiv'e,  Mr. 

Quinn  said.  The  News  can  un¬ 
load  8,000  rolls  in  23  hours. 

They  average  1,000  rolls  per  day, 
five  days  per  w’eek — “a  most 
practical  and  efficient  operation,” 

Mr.  Quinn  commented. 

He  received  15  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  26  news-  temporarily, 
papers.  Several  sp 

There  was  a  total  of  68  lift  reported  in 
trucks  reported  in  operation: 

43  Electric 
25  Gas 

ELECTRIC  OPERATED 
23  Elwell  Parker 
5  Yale  &  Towne 
5  Clark 

8  Lewis  Sheppard 

2  Bakers 

GAS  operated 
21  Clarks 

3  Tow  Motors 
1  Yale 

The  majority  of  gas  trucks 
are  using  L.P.  Gas  instead  of 
regular  gasoline.  Lift  range 
from  87"  to  196",  depending  on 
the  operation. 

AVERAGE  COST 
Gas  $5,800 

Electric  8,000 

Battery  1,700 

Charger  950 

These  costs  can  vary  con¬ 
siderably,  depending  on  height 
of  lift,  roll  clamps,  Bartell  de¬ 
vices,  etc. 

Maintenance  Cost 
Cost  of  maintaining  electric 
trucks — $870  per  year. 


Representatives  of  newspaper 
equipment  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  took  the  floor  at  the 
1959  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  trouble-shooting  session  on 
seven  major  areas  of  mechanical 
operation. 

The  unique  session — entitled 
“Suppliers  Bawl” — was  a  high¬ 
light  of  the  annual  Conference 
March  12-14  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  under  the  joint  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  and 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  with  participation  of  the 
—  ^  ,  Maryland  Press  Association. 

^  Indiana  Daily  Orders  „ 

,eciai  New  Goss  Universal  „ 

Panelists  representing  the  op- 
stem  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palin-  erational  areas  of  the  compos- 

dium-Item  has  purchased  a  48-  ing  room,  mail  room,  press  room, 

Goss  Universal  Press,  photoengraving,  stereotyping, 

the  scheduled  for  delivery  in  May.  newsprint  and  ink  faced  up  to 

elved  consist  of  six  units  problems  and  questions  posed  by 

arranged  in  two  lines,  each  newspaper  management  and  pro- 

"’ci®  equipped  with  a  six  position  roll  duction  executives, 
tured  stand,  three  units,  and  a  half-  The  various  panels  of  sup- 

page  delivery  foldei'.  The  folder  pliers  and  manufacturers  were 
Midw’est  Conveyor  Company  of  one  press  line  will  be  equipped  headed  as  follows: 

Link  Belt  Company  with  a  dispatch  type  conveyor  Newsprint — N.  E.  Paukert, 

Jampol  Company  and  the  other  folder  will  be  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.;  Mail  Room 

Jeiwis  Webb  Company  arranged  for  hand-fly  delivery.  — L.  F.  Fallon,  Wiretyer  Coi^p.; 

Costs  lain  from  $20  to  $300  The  press  lines  may  be  operated  Photoengraving — C.  Harold 

per  foot,  depending  on  style  of  together  to  produce  a  48  page  Larsson,  Chemco  Photoproducts 

conveyor  and  the  amount  of  product,  or  individually  to  pro-  Co.;  Press  Room — John  Randall, 

automation  desired.  duce  24  pages  each.  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.;  Ink — 

Vic  Porth,  Interchemical  Corp.; 
Composing  — 

type  — 

Homano,  Wood  Newspaper  Ma- 


NEAT.  ARRANGEMENT  in  washroom  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  building 
has  mirrors  located  away  from  sinks  to  prevent  personnel  from  jamming 
up  at  the  basins  during  breaks  and  quitting  time.  Scott  paper  towels 
are  in  recessed  stainless  steel  dispenser-receptacle  units  in  wall  at  left. 
Wail-hung  fixtures  leave  the  floor  free  of  obstruction  and  make  cleaning 
easier  for  maintenance  personnel. 


Further  Expansion 
For  Carolina  Daily 

Wilson,  N.  C. 
The  Daily  Times,  which 
trebled  its  space  here  in  1948. 
plans  an  expansion  that  will  add 
4,601  square  feet  to  its  present 
building. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Swdndell,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher,  .said  the 
Daily  Times  has  bought  a  build¬ 
ing  adjacent  to  its  present  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  existing  building 
will  be  renovated  and  an  addi¬ 
tion  will  be  made  at  the  rear  to 
RECORD  OF  GROWTH  of  the  New  York  State  (Capital  District)  adjoin  the  old  Daily  Times  build- 
Mechanical  conference  is  reviewed  by  a  group  at  the  sixth  annual  ing. 

meeting  at  Albany.  From  a  mere  doien  at  the  outset  the  conference  The  addition  will  house  the 

has  grown  to  an  attendance  of  175.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  Floyd  business  offices  circulation  de- 

Laurenty,  production  manager  of  the  Albany  TImes-Union  conference  p^rtment,  newsiwm,  composing 

director;  Frank  Karl,  Linotype  engineer;  Roy  Prince,  ANPA  Research  '  , _ Tn..* 

Laboratory;  Alvin  Van  Voorst,  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  pressroom  ‘  R.  .  ,  ,  ‘ 

foreman,  retiring  president;  and  Harold  Plaut,  Intertype  sales  promotion  pr®SS  Will  not  ^  disturbed.  The 
manager.  New  conference  president  is  L  O.  Harrell,  Albany  Times-Union  shop  Will  be  moved  from  a 

pressroom  foreman.  second  floor  to  a  street  floor. 


SYNDICATES 


Switch:  Editors  Hear 
Cartoonists’  Views 


can  find  the  best  in  American 

classic  art,  because  the  comics  Wife  Asks  Custody 
page  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  Qi  ^Dennis' 

classic  art.  ' 

“TTiP  crsillpri«»o  nrA  full  nf  t.hp  SALINAS,  Calif. 


By  James  L.  CoUings 


“The  galleries  are  full  of  the 
diseased  and  the  depraved  guys 
who  vomit  on  canvas.  Maga¬ 
zines  no  longer  use  illustrators. 
They  use  photographs  of  boys 
and  girls  (it’s  hard  to  tell  which 


Henry  K.  (Hank)  Ketcham, 
creator  of  the  comic  feature 
“Dennis  the  Menace,”  is  being 
sued  for  divorce. 

In  a  complaint  filed  in  court, 


is  which-the  girls  have  mus-  Ketcham,  39  charged 

extreme  cruelty  which  caused 


i  \  ciucity  which  causea 

The  National  Cartoonists  So-  cartoon  and  run  it  horizontally.  ,  her  grievous  mental  suffering." 

ciety  invited  editors  to  their  “I  don’t  know  quite  how  they  .  There  are  no  more  great  as-  gj^g  asked  custody  of  the  cou- 

meeting  the  other  night.  The  do  this.  I  have  always  visual-  ^  artists  from  pig>g  gon^  Dennis,  12,  inspire- 

session  was  good  for  laughs  and  ized  this  thing  as  somebody’s  church,  such  as  there  were  j^gj.  husband’s  syndi- 

quotable  quotes,  cleaned  up  here  nephew  or  grandson,  about  five  j?.  times  of  the  Renaissance,  ^.^ted  feature,  and  asked  that 

in  some  instances  for  home  con-  years  old,  having  little  to  do  on  Tnere  are  no  more  financial  j^g  y^g  pieced  in  a  private  school 

sumption.  Friday  afternoons,  being  called  signments  from  the  royal  courts  Ketcham’s  expense. 

Rube  Goldberg  kicked  it  off:  in  and  given  a  pair  of  scissors  as  there  were  in  the  times  of  the  They  were  married  June  13, 
“This  is  the  first  time  we  have  — ^you  know,  the  kind  with  the  great  portrait  painters.  1942,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 

entertained  editors.  .  .  .  This  is  blunt  ends  so  he  can’t  hurt  any-  “The  fine  artist  goes  as  he  has  separated  last  Oct.  15. 
the  only  time  we  have  to  face  body  except  the  cartoonist  whose  always  gone — as  a  man  who  “Dennis  the  Menace,”  first  ap- 


there  were  in  tne  times  ol  tne  .j^^gy  ^gj.g  carried  June  13, 
eat  portrait  painters.  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 

“The  fine  artist  goes  as  he  has  separated  last  Oct.  15. 


you  when  we  are  not  nervous —  work  he  is  destroying — and  told  must  provide  for  his  family — to  peared  in  1951. 


Dennis  the  Menace,”  first  ap- 


have  some  fun.  where  the  money  is  best.  The  _ 

“The  kid  is  told  to  pick  out  money  is  best  on  the  comics  Newspaper  Features 
me  cartoons  and  cut  them  up  page.  ,  ^  .  j 

id  draw  in  some  new  back-  »  oi  n  •  Aid  lOUtn  Guidance 

IH  SHOW  BUSlItCSS  ^ 


we  want  to  make  you  nervous,  to  have  some  fun.  when 

•  .  .  We  think  it’s  time  we  had  a  “The  kid  is  told  to  pick  out  mone 
talk  with  editors  to  let  them  some  cartoons  and  cut  them  up  page, 
know  that  this  society  is  not  and  draw  in  some  new  back- 
opposed  to  what  the  editors  grounds  for  them  and  so  on.  .  .  . 
think  or  do.  I’ve  always  imagined  that  that’s  Ma 


Maurice  (Moe)  Reilly,  execu- 


Camden,  N.  J. 
Camden  Courier-Post 


“This  society  was  organized  way  it  works  on  those  re-  tive  vicepresident  of  the  Chicago  columnists  and  cartoonists  are 


about  12  years  ago.  We  were  prints, 
down  in  Virginia  on  one  of  our  “.  .  .  I  think  that  if  the  papers  dicate,  spoke  up  as  an  editor, 

tours.  .  .  .  Russell  Patterson  and  are  going  to  reprint  these  car-  “I  think  that  syndicated  car- 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  toons,  they  should  not  only  be  toons  and  features  are  the  news- 


New  York  News  Syn-  providing  a  valuable  assist  in 


teaching  social  graces  to  teen¬ 
agers,  according  to  Mrs.  Vida 
Dugan,  dean  of  girls  at  Over- 


to  keep  this  thing  up.  We  organ-  paid  for  but  they  should  be  run  papers’  form  of  staying  in  show  brook  Regional  High  School. 


ized.  I  was  named  the  first  presi-  the  way  they  were  drawn. 


dent,  and  the  society  has  grown 
to  over  400  members. 


“.  .  .  I  think  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  editorial  car- 


I  remember  the  time  tooning,  it  is  largely  what  is  really  not  in  business 


business.  The  statement  has  been  “As  long  as  it  is  pertinent  and 
made  that  if  you  are  not  in  helps  the  teenage  reader  to  see 
show  business  then  you  are  himself  as  others  see  him,  or  it 


carries  a  lesson,  it’s  clipped  and 


when  a  cartoon  was  just  toler-  wrong  with  editorial  journalism  “I  am  amazed  and  depressed  displayed,”  Mrs.  Dugan  said, 
ated  in  the  newspaper.  .  .  .  The  itself  in  this  country  which  often  by  what  I  see  in  looking  at  news-  “Youth  Parade,”  a  syndicated 
editors  and  advertising  man-  tends  to  run  to  gray  flannel,  and  papers  across  the  country.  It  is  feature  that  provides  tips  on 

agers  especially  used  to  think  I  believe  it’s  pretty  hard  for  evident  that  altogether  too  many  good  grooming,  establishing 

cartoons  took  up  too  much  room,  guys  to  do  very  effective  car-  newspaper  editors  today  regard  better  study  habits,  and  dating 

“Cartooning  is  a  form  of  en-  toons  for  papers  which  really  the  comics  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  dress  habits,  is  not  ignorrf 

tertainment  which  is  the  most  don’t  want  them  to  say  anything  <<^3^  them  (the  comics)  back  displayed  on  the  school’s 

durable  in  the  world.  Songs  last  and  don’t  want  to  say  anything  in  paper.  Put  them  a^detin  board, 

a  few  months — they  might  be  themselves.  together.  Solve  the  makeup  prob-  * 

revived  again  in  20  years — but  “.  .  .  I  think  the  best  cartoons  lem  and  get  them  out  of  the  way.  Stevenson  Urges 


cartoons  go  on  and  on  and  on.”  are  not  on  financial  inflation  but  One  thing  is  certain.  The  comics  Publishers  tO  Travel 

r-  ^  M  -1  J  inflated  i)ersonalities  and  in-  are  the  only  means  by  which  the  .  ^  ^  , 

Cartoons  Muulated  flated  issues  and  things  of  that  newspaper  can  remain  in  show  -Adlai  Swenson  told  a  tele- 

Political  cartoonist  Herblock  kind.  .  .  .  It’s  necessary  for  us  business.”  vision  audience  March  12  that 

(Herbert  L.  Block)  then  took  and  people  in  the  newspaper  •  American  newspaper  publishers 

over:  “Cartoons  that  some  business  to  remember  that  when  m ^ould  do  more  mtematiomU 
papers  pick  up  free  are  mutil-  we  are  kicking  or  kidding  things  MiniSte^Keporier  traveling  and  see  the  wor  d 

at^.  They  will  take  a  vertical  is  not  only  a  good  thing  for  Rescued  in  Arctic  m  the  round.  He  said  this  womo 

cartooning  and  a  good  thing  Barrow,  Alaska  them  lose  journalistic  “in 

for  the  papers  but  a  good  thing  The  Rev.  John  Chambers,  29,  “ideological  r^ 

for  the  country  and  the  govern-  a  flying  missionary  who  is  Asso-  s^raints  that  get  m  the 

meat  that  is  being  critized.”  ciated  Press  correspondent  in  nccnrate  apprai^i  of  the 

«...  n...,.  this  .retie  are.,  survived  40-  ‘‘l.* 


remain  in  show  ^dlai  Stevenson  told  a  tele¬ 
vision  audience  March  12  that 
I  American  newspaper  publishers 

should  do  more  international 
lorler  traveling  and  “see  the  world 

Arctic  ill  the  round.”  He  said  this  would 

barrow,  Alaska 

n  90  hibitions”  and  “ideological  re- 


Correeted  Typeaetter  Tap* 
For  All  Leading 
Text  Feature*  ft  Filler* 
Special  Feature* 
Serialization* 

Available  in 

"TAPeCO'' 

Writ*  tor  SrodoeHoo  Setedaf* 


Best  in  Classic  Art 


- Appearing  on  “pe  Press  and 

A1  Capp  needed  no  urging  to  plane  in  a  tent  sewn  by  his  wife.  .  j 

come  front  and  center.  He  al-  The  Rev  Mr  Chambers  and  of  Illinois  said  the  na  lo  . 

wavs  has  a  dozen  ad  libs  nre-  ,  press  is  too  pre-occupied  witl 

ways  has  a  dozen  ad  libs  pre-  jesse  Ahgak,  an  eskimo  com-  at  the  exnense  ol 


Aiic  111  a  cKTwji  fjy  Ilia  wjlxc*  ^  -e**.  .  .  *  .*  x* 

rm.  HIT  i-it.  J  of  Illinois  said  the  nations 

The  Itev.  Mr.  Chambers  and  p^egg  ig  too  pre-occupied  with 


pared  weeks  in  advance.  panion,  sent  a  radio  distress  iii*^imation* 

“I  have  been  asked  by  younger  signal  before  their  single-engine 
cailxionists,”  he  said,  “where  I  plane  was  forced  down  March 
get  all  the  depraved  and  de-  10,  130  miles  southwest  of  here. 


entertainment  at  the  expense  of 


get  all  the  depraved  and  de-  10,  130  miles  southwest  of  here.  Held  Nonuuated 
graded  faces  I  draw  in  ‘Li’l  The  men  made  camp  beside  the  Washington 

Abner,’  and  the  answer  is,  of  plane  and  stayed  snug  in  the  President  Eisenhower  sent  the 
course,  that  I  come  now  and  then  tent  Mrs.  Chambers  had  given  name  of  Ogden  R.  Reid  to  the 
to  these  meetings  and  just  look  her  husband  as  a  surprise  gift  Senate  this  week  to  be  Ambas- 
around  .  .  .  before  he  and  Ahgak  took  off.  sador  to  Israel.  Mr.  Reid,  33- 

“Actually,  on  the  comics  page  They  were  rescued  in  good  year-old  Republican,  is  former 
of  any  newspaper,  I  think,  par-  condition  by  bush  pilots  24  hours  president  and  editor  of  the  New 


graded  faces  I  draw  in  ‘Li’l  The  men  made  camp  beside  the 
Abner,’  and  the  answer  is,  of  plane  and  stayed  snug  in  the 


around  .  .  . 

“Actually,  on  the  comics  page 
of  any  newspaper,  I  think,  par¬ 


ents  should  be  told  that  they  after  landing. 


York  HeraM  Tribune. 
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Students  Rank  J-Work 
Low  on  Career  Lists 


Louisville  System 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
lar  proof  of  art,  borders,  boxes. 


high  school  JOURNAUSTS  ,  ^  craftsmanship  at- 

-  J  d^w§  tQ^^w  tachcd  to  tho  old  handsot  days* 

n,  1  I  T>  IT  1  oysivm  since  all  assembly  is  accom- 

btudents  Kank  J-Work  g 

-  T  •  *  proof  of  art,  borders,  boxes.  This  can  be  stocked  in  various 

I  r\WT  CAn  I  OT'OOT*  I  IQTC!  ®tC'»  the  other  consisting  of  widths  and  cut  at  the  time  re- 

J_Jv/  W  UJ.  A  V_>^CA.A  v> V-/A  .1  -jAo  Lo  a  galley  proof  of  the  type  made  quired.  Calculating  and  ordering 

from  the  film.  The  advertiser  several  pieces  of  base  for  one 

Boys  and  girls  working  on  may  reflect  the  expanding  op-  marks  any  desired  changes  and  ad  are  eliminated, 

high  school  periodicals  regard  portunities  for  women  in  jour-  pastes  the  type  proofs  in  exact  Ad  storage  is  greatly  simpli- 

joumalism  second  only  to  medi-  nalism.  It  may  also  reflect  a  position  on  the  layout  proof,  by  storing  assemb  les  on 

cine  as  an  interesting  career.  growing  tendency  of  high  school  Necessary  alterations  are  then  of  alupiinum  other 

But  the  overwhelming  major-  newspapers  to  be  staffed  by  girls  made,  the  type  engraved,  and 


high  school  periodicals  regard  portunities  for  women  in  jour-  pastes  the  type  proofs  in  exact  Ad  storage  is  greatiy  simpii- 
joumalism  second  only  to  medi-  nalism.  It  may  also  reflect  a  position  on  the  layout  proof,  by  storing  assemb  les  on 

cine  as  an  interesting  career.  growing  tendency  of  high  school  Necessary  alterations  are  then  of  alupiinum  other 

But  the  overwhelming  major-  newspapers  to  te  st^^  by  girls  made,  the  type  ^graved  and  [he  S  fo^^uS  S'of^S- 

ity  of  those  interviewed  said  rather  than  boys.  Of  the  stu-  the  ordinary  proc^ure  followed,  the  staf  fer  gettmg  n^of^ 

ioumalism  is  a  low-paying  oc-  dents  taking  part  m  this  survey  using  the  returned  proof  as  the  cess  turtles  ana  powered  sto 


journalism  is  a  low-paying  oc-  uents  talcing  part  m  this  st  rnnmPT-s 

cupation,  lacking  in  prestige  and  only  one-fourth  were  boys.  master  layout.  cao  . 

not  conducive  to  eood  familv  Of  the  girls  who  are  thinking  Inside  boxes  have  been  a  .  ^  ^  lor  a  g  e 

n^t  conducive  to  good  family  journalism,  12  per-  problem  capable  of  several  solu-  isdeliveredmonepiece,the  con- 

QVnnf  in  Cent  Said  they  would  like  their  tions  which  are  workable  but  fusion  and  time  spent  in  ItoIc- 

husbands  to  be  journalists,  not  entirely  satisfactory.  We  mg  for  misplaced  type  is  elimi- 


age  cabinets. 

Since  all  type  for  a  given  ad 
is  delivered  in  one  piece,  the  con- 


thpv  weren’t  th^nkino-  nf  makintr  Among  the  girls  who  did  not  have,  we  believe,  hit  upon  a 
9  /.Loor  in  orwTno  c.f...  nt  Intend  to  follow  jourtialism  as  a  method  which  will  largely  solve 


a  career  in  some  form  of  jour¬ 
nalism  or  writing. 

Columbia  Survey 
The  survey  was  made  by 


career,  only  1  percent  would  like  this  problem.  A  detailed  exam 


nated. 

Break-up  becomes  a  matter 
of  lifting  sheets  of  adhesive  ma- 


their  husbands  to  be  journal-  ination  of  our  ads  over  a  period  terial  off  the  base  and  pulling 

ists.  of  weeks  has  disclosed  that  a  out  base  for  reuse. 

The  survey  was  made  bv  journal-  yery  s^stantial  percentage  of  Deadline  Discount 

ine  suiyey  was  maae  oy  .  _  fourth  nrefer  news-  mside  boxes  is  constituted  of  a 

Sirw^^jIuraanL^^amon^P  P^P®*’’^®^kanothe/l7%  choose  relative^^  small  number  of  We  have  a  deadline  schedule 

ntWint  magazines,  while  radio  and  tele-  widths  and  depths,  and  that  only  which  varies  somewhat  as  to 

lj089  delegates  attanjng  the  attracts  16%.  Girl  stu-  3  or  4  border  patterns  were  used  days  of  the  week,  but  may  be 


W58  sessions  of  the  Columbia  j  ^  seem  less  attracted  to  them.  After  allowing  for  generally  described  as  38  hours 

The^^ilitar  F^i^nd  of^^rpeta^'  ^^dio  and  television  than  do  ^th  square  and  rounded  cor-  to  first  advertisers’  proof  and 
The  Poster  Fund  of  St.  Peters-  ,  students.  ners,  it  appears  that  60  to  75  24  hours  between  such  proofs, 

burg,  Fla.  helped  to  finance  the  „  ,  .  .u  ^  ^  stock  boxes  would  fulfill  the  bulk  We  limit  successive  advertiser 

study.  Ranking  t'—  — ' - 

Business  and  circulation  man-  P^'^^tige,  th( 


.  prestige^^the  sSents*  named  requirements.  We  are  proofs  to  2.  We  give  %c  per  line 

Business  and  circulation  man-  ?  i.  “  ’  •  h  V  trying  to  get  these  pre-cast  discount  to  our  top  35  advertis- 

agers  of  school  publications  are  in  the  sizes  and  patterns  re-  ers  for  meeting  our  copy  stand- 

included  in  the  CSPA  as  well  as  v,  °  i  -  quired.  If  so,  an  inside  box  would  ards,  but  we  charge  those  adver- 

editors  and  writers.  ,  ^  ^  .®  jouma  is  ,  ^  single  piece  .065"  in  Users  for  all  revisions  on  both 


*  *1  j  i_  •  .  1  utrxjuiiic  a  oixiKic: 

"Th»v  said  the  survey  r.-  J^rualS  ^s  pla?e^  "> 

ted  ^rt  releas^  this  week  by  Dean  usefulness  to  society, 

ward  W.  Barrett,  it  is  Qj^jy  “interest”  did  it  show  ,  ...  -a. 

^king  that  so  larp  a  propor-  ^  on  the  students’  list,  No.  2 

tion  of  this  publications-minded  ^  doctor  desirable  to  use  paper  m  order 


group  has  eliminated  any  form  *  ^ 

of  journalism  from  their  career 

thinking.”  Maurice  Levy  Left 

Those  students  who  said  they  Half-Million  Estate 
hoped  to  go  into  journalism  de-  a,,  ,  •  t 

spite  its  drawbacks  explained  .  ^ne  late  htaurice  U 


height,  to  be  placed  in  an  as-  first  and  second  proofs, 
sembly  like  any  other  compon-  We  have  long  had  a  large  en- 

^  graving  department,  which  does 
In  a  few  ads,  we  find  that  it  not  only  all  news  cuts  and  all 
is  desirable  to  use  paper  in  order  advertising  engravings,  but  also 


to  combine  it  with  reproduction  ^  substantial  volume  of  outside 
proofs  furnished  by  the  adver-  commercial  work.  We  have  al- 
tiser.  In  such  instances,  we  sim-  ways  charged  advertisers  for 


oir  Afillinn  Fata*<*  make  proofs  of  the  film.  their  engravings  and  continue  to 

aH-milllon  Instate  as  a  typical  Wal-  do  so,  except  for  photo  com- 

The  late  Maurice  Levy,  re-  green  ad,  we  have  2  options:  posed  type  which  would  other- 


they  felt  the  work  is  stimulating  Scripps-Howard  executive.  We  can  flat  cast,  shave  to  .065",  wise  have  been  done  in  hot 

uid  even  “exciting”  and  useful  gross  assets  of  $504,683  and  rout  out  the  portions  to  be  metal.  This  has  preserved  and 
to  society  A  larre  number  ex  ^  estate  of  $471,099.  He  died  changed,  and  drop  in  engravings  protected  substantial  revenue, 
pressed  a 'belief  that  journalism  Aug.  30,  1957  at  the  age  of  74.  of  the  tp)e.  Or,  we  can  obtain  , 

is  a  “hard”  calling  to  get  into  A  report  by  the  State  Trans-  a  reproduction  proof  from  the  .  ivfrtahv 
and  as  a  highly  competitive  pro-  fer  Tax  Department  shows  the  advertiser,  make  paper  proofs  Aline  Mosby  ^erves 

fession  to  succeed  in.  bulk  of  the  estate  goes  to  the  them  in,  and  UPf  m  Soviet  Union 

Only  one  in  20  students  going  Morgan  Levy  ®agrave  t  e  w  o  e  a  .  Aline  Mosby,  who  has  been 

into  journalism  sees  it  as  lucra-  ®^  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  A  son.  Col.  Pre«er\’e*  Skills  covering  Hollywood  for  the 

^i^®*  Robert  M.  Levy,  and  a  sister,  •  *i.  u  •  United  Press  International  since 

Miss  Sadie  Levy,  also  share  in  I^t  me  summarize  the  basis  ^  Moscow 

Too  Much  Hiwtle’  the  estate.  features:  _  „ 

■frnm 


Too  Much  Hiutle'  the  estate. 

Among  those  who  have  decided  * 

a^inst  a  career  in  journalism,  4P  Consolidates 

Middle  Eae,  Service, 

and  “newspaiiers  are  too  sensa-  Tom  Masterson  has 


liCt  me  summarize  the  basis 
features : 


-Aline  Mosby  Serves 
UPI  in  Soviet  Union 

Aline  Mosby,  who  has  been 
covering  Hollywood  for  the 
United  Press  International  since 
1945,  has  joined  the  Moscow 


,  '  ...  ... ,  .  bureau.  Her  first  dispatch  from 

1.  It  is  entirely  compatible  and  capital  describing 

interchangeable  with  hot  metal  Macmillan  and  Khrushchev  at 
procedure  and  r^uires  a  mini- 

mum  of  change  of  habits  and  of 
oieiiio  piayea. 


skills. 

2.  It  imposes  no-change  in  re 


After  receiving  a  degree  in 


wonai  to  I  wouldnT  like  to  named  by  the  Associated  Press  quirements  upon  the  advertiser  journalism  at  the  University  of 
voA  under  deadline  pressures”  as  Chief  of  Bureau,  Middle  East  g^ch  as  earlier  deadlines,  later  Montana,  Miss  Mosby  became 
w  “there’s  too  much  hustle  and  Services.  proofs,  etc.  '  Seattle  bureau  night  man- 

urtle  in  it.”  General  Manager  Frank  3.  In  the  composing  room  it  aud  then  was  transferred 

Although  the  feeling  that  jour-  Starzel  said  the  Middle  East  offers  distinct  advantages :  ^  Angeles.  She  was  a  fea- 

talism  is  a  “man’s  profession”  and  North  African  countries  will  In  general,  one  operator  will  tare  reporter  during  the  United 


UPI  Seattle  bureau  night  man- 


AP  General  Manager  Frank  3.  In  the  composing  room  it  ager  and  then  was  transferred 


Starzel  said  the  Middle  East  offers  distinct  advantages: 


to  Los  Angeles.  She  was  a  fea- 


talism  is  a  “man’s  profession”  and  North  African  countries  will  In  general,  one  operator  will  ture  reporter  during  the  United 
*till  runs  strong,  it  is  worth  be  grouped  into  one  unit  to  be  keyboard  all  the  t3T)e  for  a  par-  Nations  meeting  in  San  Fran- 

^ng  that  40  percent  of  the  girl  administered  by  Mr.  Masterson  ticular  ad  at  one  setting  while  cisco* 

rodents  do  not  think  women  from  Beirut  where  he  has  been  accomplishing,  at  the  same  time.  Miss  Mosby  succeeded  Colette 
^er  any  special  handicap  in  chief  of  bureau  since  March  a  substantial  amount  of  sub-as-  Blackmoore,  who  is  returning  to 

*ntering  journalism.  In  part  this  1966.  sembly.  This  restores  some  of  the  U.  S.  on  leave. 
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Editor  Calls 
Finance  Page 
Critic’s  Shot 


San  Francisco 
A  protest  by  John  S.  Piper, 
veteran  financial  editor,  gained 
exemption  for  the  San  Francisco 
News  from  a  sw'eeping  indict¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  business  sec¬ 
tions. 


But  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
Haiward  University  economics 
professor,  refused  to  do  more 
than  add  the  News  to  his  small 
list  of  “some  exceptions”  to  his 
general  charge  that  finance 
pages  are  dull.  (E&P,  Jan.  24, 
page  59.) 

“My  remarks  seem  to  have 
been  taken  as  something  less 
than  ingratiating  by  many  fin¬ 
ancial  editors,”  Professor  Gal¬ 
braith  said  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Piper.  “I  comfort  myself  with 
the  thought  that  it  may  be  in 
pait  a  bad  conscience.” 


Mr.  Piper  won  his  release 
from  the  professor’s  indictment 
by  firing  a  brief  note  and  two 
recent  copies  of  the  News  finan¬ 
cial  section  at  the  Cambridge 
campus. 


Marilyn  Not  Used 


The  Hardest  Task 


ANKAKEi  Daily  Journal 


Health  Lecturer’s 
Law  Suit  Dismissed 


OttifttCoisf 
29  Homes  Icil 


^Orders  Compromise 
To  Halt  Space  Feud 


Sit.  HtpubiictR  Loses  Drinking  Taste,  NiSA  htjpui 
Leaders  Plan  But  Wins  ST, 500  Gels  Pasadena 

Etecemberiau  J«i  laboratory 


Champion  Steer 
Sold  For  $23,125 


Hold  Services  For  3  Nuns 
Victims  Of  Chicago  Blaze 


Marry  Ivthts. 

78,  Odes  la 


In  Accddeot 
Nrat  Mofocta 


OwtLeeW 


Akron,  0. 

A  $10,000,000  anti-trust 
action,  which  health  lecturer 
Adolphus  Hohensee  filed  against 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and 
seven  other  area  corporations 
or  individuals  has  been  dismissed 
in  Federal  Court  at  Cleveland. 

Judge  Charles  McNaraee 
granted  motions  for  dismissal 
on  the  grounds  that  Hohensee 
failed  to  state  a  claim  on  which 
“relief  can  be  granted”  and  lack 
of  court  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter. 

Hohensee  claimed  the  defend¬ 
ants  conducted  a  conspiracy 
against  him  by  acts  of  “libel, 
slander,  destniction  of  business 
and  other  unlawful  acts.” 

Besides  the  Beacon  Journal, 
defendants  included  John  S. 
Knight,  president  and  editor; 
Robert  Feldkamp,  reporter; 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory,  and  J.  G.  Green,  editor. 


Vermont  Newsmen 
Prefer  ‘Tradition’ 


Each  copy  contained  an  illus¬ 
trated  feature.  Nor  had  Mr. 
Piper  attempted  to  illustrate  a 
story  about  U.  S.  Steel  earnings 
with  Marilyn  Monroe. 

Such  an  illustration  had  been 
described  as  an  impossibility  by 
J.  A.  Livingston,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  is  rebutting 
Prof.  Galbraith’s  televised 
charges. 

The  News  did  use  an  attrac¬ 
tive  housewife  to  illustrate  one 
feature.  She  was  the  lady  who 
asked  why  the  Wells  Fargo 
Bank’s  statement  included  a  $13 
“other  real  estate”  asset  to  trig¬ 
ger  a  special  report  on  financial 
statements. 

One  of  the  pages  contained  a 
story  explaining  why  blue  chips 
have  become  picture  stocks.  It 
was  illustrated  with  a  framed 
100-share  certificate  for  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines 
Corp. 

But  attractive  features  are 
only  trimming  to  a  financial 
page  which  must  present  such 
basics  as  stock  prices,  earnings, 
dividends,  Mr.  Piper  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Published. 


\  I  MONTPEXIER,  Vt 

Stores  Open  EKtra  Hours  To  Legislation  that  would  protect 

reporters  from  contempt  charges 
for  refusing  to  disclose  their 
'  news  sources  was  attacked  Feb. 

25  as  “a  lepl  crutch  for  rnedi- 
—  ^  ocrity  or  incompetence  within 

VARIETY  IS  THE  KEYNOTE— so  judges  found— in  the  attractive  appear-  f*}®.  newspaper,  radio  or  tele 
ance  of  this  front  page.  The  Kankakee  (IN.)  Daily  Journal  won  first-prize  vision  profession,  in  a  State- 
in  the  Inland  Typographical  Excellence  competition  in  its  class — 25,000  ment  signed  by  12  Vermont 
to  75,000  circulation.  Judges  deplored  too  much  "sameness"  in  too  many  newsmen. 

papers  and  said:  "A  good  headline  schedule  should  be  simple,  should  “The  confidence  of  news 
standardize  treatment,  but  it  should  also  provide  for  degrees  of  em-  sources  has  long  been  a  tradi- 
phasis,  for  change,  for  variety,  for  creative,  interesting  typographic  working  press,”  Ben- 

arrangements  from  day  to  day,  issue  to  issue,  page  to  page.  nf  TTnrlinirtnn  told 


Piper  observed.  He  has  his  own 
method  of  attaining  this. 

Several  years  ago  his  wife,  “a 


Mr.  Piper  has  been  financial 


“The  confidence  of  news 
sources  has  long  been  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  press,”  Ber- 
jamin  Collins  of  Burlington,  told 
the  House  Judiciary  Coininittet. 
“We  would  not  like  to  see  this 


editor  of  the  News  for  nearly  30  tradition  replaced  by  an  inflei- 


years.  Previously  he  had  been  statutory  cloak  protecting 


newspaper  gal,”  protested  she  news  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  newsmen  and  others  less  directly 


couldn’t  understand  his  financial  (la.)  Register  and  tl 
stories.  Mr.  Piper  started  his  Francisco  News. 
own  writing  course. 

“For  three  years  I  rewrote  • 

nightly  the  stories  I  had  written 

for  that  day’s  paper  until  they  Lawyers  Will  Fight 
satisfied  my  wife,”  he  confessed.  gjH  Confidence 

Annual  Feature  Ppr 


(la.)  Register  and  the  San  involved  in  the  collection  and 
Francisco  Sews.  publication  of  news.” 


Mr.  Collins  said  the  newsmens 
statement  reflected  only  the  in¬ 
dividual  view’s  of  its  signers. 


Annual  Fn.tnre  Peo«.*,  Ill. 

Evidence  of  John  Piper’s  ^he  board  of  governors  of  the  Bill  Hits  Blockade 
graduation  in  this  night  college  f*'*no*s  State  Bar  Association  Providen'CE,  R-  1 

is  evident  throughout  the  News’  unanimously  to  op-  gtate  Sen.  Antonio  C.  Trovatc 

pages.  Just  concluded  is  a  series  P®®®  state  legislation  in-  Jn  an  interview  thatw 

on  the  year’s  business  outlook  fo  excuse  new’smen  from  gggg  uttle  chance  for  passage 


graduation  in  this  night  college  J***nois  State  Bar  Association 
is  evident  throughout  the  News’  voted  unanimously  to  op- 


sees  little  chance  for  passage  < 


developed  from  technical  reports  lequiied  in  couit  to  dis-  y^jg  protect 


made  to  the  National  Industrial  news  sources 


against  prosecution  in 


Conference  Board  forum. 


A  bill  which  would  free  news-  Island  for  refusing  to  disclose 


This  has  become  an  annual  men  from  divulging  sources  is  the  sources  of  their  news  stories- 


feature.  It  is  written  from  proof  before  the  General  Assembly.  He  added  that  some  Democrat 
sheets  of  speeches  received  from  The  board  said  legislation  of  members  of  the  state  legislate^ 
the  NICB.  The  language  of  the  this  type,  instead  of  protecting  don’t  want  to  “give  protw  lo 
finance  world  is  translated  into  the  reporter,  actually  protects  to  the  Providence  Journal.  ^ 
simple  English,  and  there’s  been  only  the  person  w’ho  has  fur-  said  that  in  discussing  A 
no  protest  from  experts  yet,  the  nished  questionable  information  with  some  of  the  Democrats 
editor  observed  with  well-earned  in  the  belief  he  will  not  be  held  they  had  singled  the  Provi  eti 
pride.  responsible  for  his  statements.  Journal  by  name. 
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“Simple,  clean  writing  in 
simple  English”  is  the  hardest 
task  of  the  financial  writer,  Mr. 


WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


Bv  James  J.  Butler  amount  of  money  has  been  dis¬ 
bursed  for  advertising.  Senator 
.  Bush  contends  the  regulation 
0>’  NK^  nPAPLR  0^>KRb  creates  an  artificial  base  for  ex- 
Wasuington  cise  taxation  and  will  discourage 
Senators  Styles  Bridges  and  cooperative  advertising  pro- 
John  McClellan  have  revived  a  grams.  For  the  present,  remedy 
decade-old  proposal  to  require  will  be  sought  through  adminis- 
that  publishers’  annual  state-  trative  action.  No  legislation  has 
ments  to  the  Post  Office  Depart-  been  drafted, 
ment  include  names  and  ad-  *  *  * 

dresses  of  creditors  whose  finan-  tv  t-inTriu  tmxtiv'rtit 
cial  interest  is  “substantially  APPOINFFI) 

sufficient  to  establish  control.”  A  39-year-old  lawyer  who 
The  proj)osition  was  first  in-  once  claimed  to  be  the  country’s 
troduced  by  former  Senator  R.  youngest  daily  newspaper  editor 


MORE  DATA  SOl’GHT 
0>  NEWSPAPER  OWNERS 


EX-EDITOR  APPOINTED 

A  39-year-old  lawyer  who 
once  claimed  to  be  the  country’s 
youngest  daily  newspaper  editor 


0.  Brewster.  It  was  discussed  has  been  appointed  clerk  of  the 
again  in  last  year’s  lobby  in-  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
vestigation  conducted  by  a  com-  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  At  the  age  of  19  he  was  editor 
of  Senator  McClellan,  Arkansas  of  the  Humboldt  (Nev.)  Star, 
Democrat.  Senator  Bridges,  New  circulation  about  3,000.  He  came 
Hampshire  Republican,  who  pre-  to  Washington  as  secretary  to 
seated  the  measure  to  the  cur-  the  late  Sen.  E.  P.  Carville,  in 
rent  session,  told  his  colleagues  1946,  and  obtained  his  law  de- 
there  is  avoidance  of  the  spirit,  gree  at  Georgetown  University, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  postal  *  *  * 

MODEL  LECTERN 

I  think  it  IS  evident  from  the 

great  number  of  publications  and  “Charmed  and  delighted,”  See¬ 


the  enormous  increase  in  their  retary  of  State  Dulles’  reaction 
respective  costs  that  they  are  ^  birthday  present  sent  him 
particularly  vulnerable  to  ex-  reporters.  The  gift  was  a 
ploitation  by  those  who  seek  to  handsome  miniature  model  of 
control  through  loans  or  other-  the  lectern  he  uses  at  news  con- 
wise,”  the  Senator  declared.  ferences.  The  tiny  model  was 
The  proposed  amendment  does  built  by  Warren  Rogers  Jr.,  of 
not  define  “control.”  The  spon-  the  Associated  Press, 
sors  offered  no  definition,  pre-  It  was  inscribed:  “John  Fos- 
ferring  to  have  the  details  ter  Dulles,  forensic  fencing 
worked  out  by  a  committee.  champ  of  Foggy  Bottom.  State 
^  ^  ^  Department  Correspondents  As- 

sociation.  February  25,  1959.” 

CO-OP  FUND  REMEDY  (Foggy  Bottom  is  the  collo- 


CO-OP  FUND  REMEDY 


Senator  Prescott  Bush  of  Con-  quial  Washington  name  for  the 
necticut  is  directing  a  bi-parti-  State  Department  neighbor- 
san  effort  to  persuade  the  Inter-  hood.) 
nal  Revenue  Service  that  a  regu-  *  *  * 

lation  damaging  to  cooperative  motfs; 

advertising  programs  should  be  OLNEK.ALs  NOlt.S 

rescinded.  When  Secretary  Donald 


The  order,  effective  Feb.  3,  re-  Quarles  came  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
versed  a  policy  of  25-years  testify  before  the  Government 
standing.  For  a  quarter  of  a  Operations  Committee  he 


century,  producers  of  refrigera-  brought  with  him  the  usual  en- 
tors  and  other  appliances  par-  tourage  of  Pentagon  aides  and 
ticularly,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  question-answerers  who  made 
makers  of  other  household  items,  themselves  busy  at  one  thing 
made  a  practice  of  including  in  or  another  as  the  “boss”  dis- 
each  invoice  an  item  covering  a  cussed  the  national  defense  pro¬ 
share  of  local  advertising  to  be  gram.  One,  a  Brigadier  General, 
placed  by  distributors.  When  the  seemed  more  active  with  pencil 
copy  appeared,  the  distributor  and  loose-leaf  notebook  than  the 
was  given  a  credit.  In  applying  rest.  He  was  seated  wnth  back 
excise  tax  the  net  amount  to  the  press  table.  The  eyes  of 
(minus  the  advertising  allow-  a  reporter  fell  on  the  pages  of 
ance)  was  used  as  the  base  for  the  notebook  and  he  nudged  two 
applying  the  levy.  But  effective  colleagues  to  attention.  As  they 
reb.  3,  the  original  bill’s  amount  looked  over  the  general’s  shoul- 
serves  as  the  base  and  in  effect  der  he  was  taking  notes  on 
applies  the  tax  to  the  commodity  Quarles’  testimony,  filling  paper 
and  the  advertising.  otherwise  blank  but  carrying  the 

_  No  rebate  to  the  distributor  purplish-inked  warning  of  the 
18  involved  except  when  there  is  Pentagon :  SECRET.  The  meet- 
a  showing  that  an  equivalent  ing  was  open  to  the  public. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1959 


‘EQUAL  TIME’  EXCEPTION 
Rep.  Glenn  Cunningham,  Ne¬ 
braska  Republican,  considers  it 
an  imposition  on  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  to  require  that  they  give 
“equal  time”  to  all  political  can¬ 
didates  if  any  candidate  for  an 
office  is  allowed  to  speak  or 
make  an  “appearance”  personal¬ 
ly  or  through  others  over  their 
facilities.  Mr.  Cunningham  said 
the  rule  extends  to  the  most 
fragmented  splinter  party  even 
when  its  nominees  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  chance  of  winning.  The 
Congressman  has  introduced  leg¬ 
islation  which  would  exempt 
from  this  requirement  news  or 
commentary  broadcasts. 

• 

Postal  Ban  onNude 
In  Ad  Appealed 

.A  Post  Office  Department  ban 
on  a  newspaper  advertisement 
roi)roducing  the  Goya  painting, 
“The  Naked  Maja,”  was  scored 
as  “gi’oss  censorship”  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  groups  called  on  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  Arthur  Summerfield 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
Public  Sendees  Division  of  the 
New  York  Post  Office  that  the 
advertisement  of  the  nude  classic 
was  non-mailable.  The  ad  was 
prepared  by  the  United  Artists 
Corporation  to  publicize  its  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  “The  Naked  Maja.” 

“A  print  of  a  painting  is  to  be 
accorded  no  less  protection  un¬ 
der  the  First  Amendment  than 
is  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times 
or  the  New  Y'ork  Daily  News,” 
said  ACLU  director  Patrick 
Murphy  Malin  in  his  letter. 

The  Postmaster  General  was 
reminded  that  Life  magazine  of 
Sept.  11,  1950  contained  a  color 
reproduction  of  the  Goya  nude. 
Why,  then,  the  ACLU  asked,  is 
an  advertisement  subject  to  a 
different  treatment? 

“We  are  not  discussing  here 
the  broad  question  whether  com¬ 
mercial  advertising  is  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment,”  Mr. 
Murphy  stated.  “We  are  only 
arguing  that  under  any  stand¬ 
ard,  the  Post  Office  Department 
w’ill  render  the  nation  a  great 
i  disservice  if  it  concludes  that 
‘  the  particular  form  of  expres- 
■  sion  now  before  it  for  considera¬ 
tion  is  not  fit  for  distribution 
•  through  the  mails.” 

• 

Fashions  in  Color 

I 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
>  The  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
;  published  a  full-size,  16-page 
-  women’s  and  girls’  fashion  sec¬ 
tion  in  color  on  March  9. 


Would  Allow 
Ad  Expense  to 
Save  Business 


Washington 

Advei’tising  expenditures  to 
influence  legislation  would  be 
federal-tax  deductible  if  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  bill  might  destroy 
the  business  of  the  person 
placing  the  copy,  under  a  pro¬ 
posal  (HR  5193)  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Rep.  Aime  J.  Forand  of 
Rhode  Island,  seeks  to  limit  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Cammarano  and  Straus  cases 
(E&P,  Feb.  28,  page  13).  Those 
were  situations  in  which  firms 
engaged  in  liquor  distribution 
bought  space  to  pre.sent  argu¬ 
ments  against  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  restrictive  legislation.  The 
court  sustained  the  Internal 
Revenue  Seivice  in  a  holding 
that  the  outlay  was  for  “lobby¬ 
ing  purposes”  and  may  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  “ordinary  and  neces- 
.sary  expense  column”  of  deduct¬ 
ible  items. 

The  Forand  bill  would  bring 
no  relief  to  advertising  opposing 
an  established  or  contemplated 
policy  if  specific  legislation  is 
not  pending.  The  earlier  Langer 
Bill  (S  797)  would  leave  the 
court  decision  intact  if  the  ad 
campaign  involves  private  power 
company  disbursements  to  at¬ 
tack  the  public  power  policy  of 
Congress. 

If  neither  bill  is  enacted,  the 
court’s  holding  will  remain  un¬ 
affected.  If  the  Forand  bill  be¬ 
comes  law,  the  decision  will  be 
constricted  only  to  the  extent 
of  bringing  relief  to  firms  whose 
business  existence  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  legislation  they 
oppose;  then,  the  cost  would  be 
lateled  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expense. 

The  Forand  bill  would  not 
promote  institutional  adver¬ 
tising;  Sen.  William  M.  Danger’s 
bill  would  discourage  it,  in  the 
field  of  public  vs.  private  power 
debate. 

Senator  Langer  also  has  a 
bill  (S  798)  ordering  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  reject 
deduction  of  anti-public  power 
advertising  as  a  production  ex¬ 
pense  to  be  evaluated  in  fixing 
electric  utility  rates.  FPC  has 
in  process  and  order  to  the  same 
end. 

• 

Hundt  Joins  O&O 

Edward  J.  Hundt,  formerly 
with  George  A.  McDevitt  Co.  and 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
joined  the  New  York  sales  staff 
of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP  WARNED; 

Retailers  Will  Resist 
Local  Ad  Rate  Change 


Boston 

Newspapers  should  sell  “ideas, 
rather  than  space,”  newspaper 
advertising  executives  w’ere  told 
here  this  week  by  Edward  F. 
Engle,  manager  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  division  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association. 

He  addressed  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

“It  is  no  longer  enough  to 
make  a  pitch  to  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  on  the  basis  of  how 
to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  white  space  you  are  selling,” 
Mr.  Engle  said.  He  advised  the 
advertising  executives  to  find 
the  stores’  “strengths  and  what 
their  best  market  is,  and  how 
they  should  reach  it.” 


Crowing  Trend 

The  NRMA  executive,  whose 
organization  represents  more 
than  10,400  department,  spe¬ 
cialty  and  chain  stores  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  predicted  that 
there  will  be  “a  growing  trend 
tow’ard  further  institutionaliz¬ 
ing  and  merging  of  item  adver¬ 
tising”  in  retailing  as  part  of 
stores’  efforts  toward  furthering 
the  “store  image.” 

“Become  a  counselor  and  an 
advisor  to  stores  and  sell  them 
ideas  rather  than  space — and 
you  will  have  solidified  your  po¬ 
sition  as  you  have  in  the  past,” 
he  said. 

Takes  Issue 

Mr.  Engle  took  issue  with  re¬ 
cent  suggestions  that  newspa¬ 
pers’  local  ad  rates  are  too  low. 
“An  artificial  raising  of  local 
rates  in  order  to  divert  some  co¬ 
operative  (advertising)  money 
into  national  linage  will  be  re¬ 
sisted  strongly”  by  retailers,  he 
said.  “Furthermore,  a  move  of 
this  t3rpe  will  harm  manufactur¬ 
ers  as  much  or  more  than  it 
will  the  retailers. 

“Far-sighted  resources,”  he 
added,  “might  well  take  a  sec¬ 
ond  look  at  their  national  adver¬ 
tising  programs  and  whether 
some  of  that  money  could  bet¬ 
ter  be  spent  at  the  local  level 
for  cooperative  advertising.” 

Mr.  Engle  said  that  from  a 
manufacturer’s  point  of  view 
“cooperative  advertising  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  value  and  the 
most  productive  use  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar.  When  a  re¬ 
source  shares  in  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  his  product  under  a 


stores  signature,  he  is  buying 
far  more  than  white  space.  He 
shares  his  good  name  with  the 
store’s  good  name.  He  shares  in 
the  store’s  reputation  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  commimity.” 

Mr.  Engle  pointed  out  that  re¬ 
tailers  will  welcome  a  newspa¬ 
pers  “thoughtful  assistance”  in 
the  joint  task  of  building  and 
maintaining  the  store  image.  ‘If 
some  of  that  help  should,  by 
some  amazing  accident,  overflow 
into  the  editorial  columns,  I  am 
certain  that  this,  too,  would  be 
extremely  welcome.” 

Ford  Dealers 

Another  speaker,  John  J.  Ca¬ 
hill  of  Newton,  Mass.,  treasurer 
of  the  Ford  Dealers  Advertising 
Fund  of  Boston,  said  310  Ford 
dealers  of  New  England  would 
spend  25%  more  money  on  ad¬ 
vertising  this  year  than  was 
spent  in  1958.  He  said  most  of 
this  increase  would  be  spent  on 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  New  England  dealers  last 
year  spent  from  $1  million  to 
$1,250,000  on  advertising — about 
50%  of  this  with  newspapers, 
Mr.  Cahill  estimated.  “The  bal¬ 
ance  was  for  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  most  of  it  for  Red  Sox 
games,”  he  said. 

“The  dealers  found  newspa¬ 
pers  the  best  of  all  media  for 
advertising,”  Cahill  declared. 

Charles  G.  Iwanicki,  of  the 
Meridan  (Conn.)  Record-Jour¬ 
nal,  was  presented  with  a  watch 
in  recognition  of  his  service  as 
past  president  of  the  association. 
• 

BBDO  To  Handle  Oil 
Industry  Centennial 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn  has  been  appointed  by 
Oil  Centennial,  Inc.,  to  call  pub¬ 
lic  and  trade  attention  to  the  oil 
industry’s  Aug.  27  “Celebration 
of  the  Century,”  marking  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  industry. 

The  celebration  will  be  held  in 
Titusville,  Pa.  where  (on  Aug, 
27,  1859)  Col.  Edwin  L.  Drake 
completed  the  world’s  first  suc¬ 
cessful  drilled  oil  well,  and  the 
oil  industry  was  bom. 

The  account  will  be  super¬ 
vised  by  R.  C.  “Jim”  Brown, 
manager  of  the  agency’s  Corpor¬ 
ate  Public  Relations  Division, 
and  will  be  handled  by  Richard 
L.  Mayes,  public  relations  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


hattan  Island,  more  than  any- 
JOJ?  JTrknMm  thing  else,  that  makes  so  mud 

of  the  advertising  and  public 
{Continued  from  page  9)  relations  material  create  in 

-  New  York  fail  utterly  to  con- 

proach  is  taken  in  its  publicity,  vey  the  image  of  a  company 
Another  manufacturer,  on  the  effectively  to  the  publics  it  de- 
other  hand,  speaks  out  whenever  pends  on  —  all  types  and  al 
a  few  lines  of  copy  can  be  cap-  over. 

tured,  often  with  little  basis  of  5.  The  budgetability  of  news- 
fact.  paper  ads  permits  fitting  the 

The  visual  impressions  the  program  and  the  schedule  to  the 
company  makes  through  its  funds  available  with  greate 
packages,  product  design,  trade  freedom  than  is  sometimes  possi- 
marks,  displays,  literature  and  with  other  techniques.  Mon 
other  materials  should  be  inte-  nioney  can  be  spent  where  the 
grated,  all  reflecting  the  desired  need  is  greater,  or  schedules 
image.  staggered  in  any  way  that 


6.  The  budgetability  of  news¬ 
paper  ads  permits  fitting  the 


Newspapers’  Role 


staggered  in  any  way  that 
stretches  the  dollars  while  cofr 
veying  the  desired  impressions. 
6.  The  use  of  newspaper  ads 


Newspaper  advertising  has  an  . 
especially  vital  role  in  building  merchandising  can  be  effec- 

and  maintaining  the  image  of  ® 

a  national  or  local  company  be-  dealers  behind  the  image-budj 
cause  of  six  major  character-  mP  Process.  The  ads  can  k 

displayed  in  stores  and  mailed 

1.  The  intinuicy  of  newspaper  ^  ^stomers.  And  by  featuring 

advertising,  resulting  from  as-  Jalers  in  the  ads,  the  benefit  of 
sociation  with  living  history  and  ^heir  standing  with  the  pnbjc 
the  closeness  of  the  newspaper  to  the  image  of  the 

to  the  lives  of  the  people.  This  "manufacturer. 

intimacy  is  exceptionally  effec-  Problems 

tive  in  conveying  impressions 

and  ideas  that  depend  on  the  re-  With  these  important  advao- 
ceptivity  of  the  audience.  tages  of  the  newspajier  for  tht 

Because  the  feeling  people  get  manufacturer,  there  are  severf 
of  a  company  and  its  products  is  problems  that  must  be  consid- 
developed  through  the  subcon-  ered: 

scious  as  much  as  the  conscious  1.  Misuse  of  the  manufactur- 
mind,  this  receptivity  can  be  er’s  image  and  product  identi- 
the  difference  between  success  fication  by  local  dealers.  The 
and  failure  of  efforts  to  reach  manufacturer  who  labors  to 
them.  build  a  high-quality  image,  it 

2.  Newspaper  advertising  per-  great  expense,  permits  it  to  be 
mits  extreme  flexibility  of  loca-  destroyed  when  a  local  deale 
tion.  Narrow  but  important  local  features  the  products  in  a  bora 
differences  in  attitude  can  be  ad  along  with  cats-and-dop, 
attuned  to;  ads  can  tie  in  with  screaming  of  cut  prices  and  dis- 
local  occasions  or  avoid  local  tress  selling.  Too  often  the  same 
competition  for  attention;  size  edition  of  a  paper  will  cany 
and  frequency  can  be  varied  to  a  well-conceived  national  ad  and 
meet  the  varying  degrees  of  im-  a  junk  ad  featuring  the  same 
pact  necessary  to  get  a  message  company’s  products. 

across.  2.  Poor  reproduction  in  the 

3.  Timing  can  be  pinpointed  paper  can  give  a  cheap  feelinf 
very  closely,  sometimes  within  to  any  ad. 

hours.  When  a  new  rocket  goes  3.  Similarly,  poor  positioning 
successfully  into  space,  it  is  can  destroy  an  effect.  The  id 
through  newspapers  that  the  for  a  fine  dairy  fails  to  con- 
company  that  made  it  can  tell  tribute  to  the  desired  imap 
its  story  to  the  people.  In  the  when  it  runs  next  to  the  patent- 
same  way,  sudden  changes  in  medicine  and  truss  ads. 
plans  can  be  made  and  differ-  These  things  require  careful 
ences  in  timing  between  areas  supervision  and  policing  by  the 
adjusted  to.  For  example,  ads  advertiser  and  his  agency.  They 
for  lawn  seed  make  a  better  im-  Jq  not  detract  from  the  im¬ 
pression,  as  well  as  better  sales  portance  of  newspapers  as  i 
impact,  when  they  are  timed  to  medium  for  building  the  iwagt 
seeding  seasons  in  the  South,  as  selling  the  products- 

the  Central  and  the  Northern  The  image  is  coming  to  k 
tiers  of  states.  recognized  as  one  of  a  com- 

4.  Similarly,  newspaper  ads  pany’s  greatest  assets  or  liabili- 
offer  maximum  adaptability,  ties.  Newspaper  advertising  # 
They  can  be  written  differently  one  of  the  major  factors  in  set- 
—  as  they  often  should  be  —  ting  and  enhancing  this 

for  readers  in  Florida,  Illinois  The  next  few  years  will  ^ 
and  Montana.  When  in  the  interesting  refinements  beinf 
South,  to  be  best  received,  speak  made  in  the  utilization  of  ^ 
and  act  like  a  Southerner.  It  is  medium,  as  awareness  of  its  im- 
the  extreme  insulation  of  Man-  portance  grows. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  14, 
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15  Drivers 
At  Senate 
Racket  Probe 


Washington 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Star 
literally  picked  up  its  traditional 
“apron-full  of  type”  last  week¬ 
end,  walked  across  town  and  set 
up  in  business  in  a  multi-million 
dollar  plant  on  a  spacious  site 
a  few  blocks  south  of  the  Capitol. 

In  the  final  phase  of  a  week- 
long  hauling  job,  the  Sunday 
edition  stories  were  set  into  type 
at  the  old  plant  at  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  11th  Street,  N.W., 
and  printed  in  the  new  building. 

Giant  cranes  then  lifted  line¬ 
casting  machines  to  trucks, 
through  a  hole  that  was  knocked 
into  the  eighth-floor  w’all  of  the 
60-year-old  building. 

Main  Features 

Here  are  some  of  the  features 
of  the  new  building: 

•  A  battery  of  six  high-speed 
presses — costing  over  $4  million 
— capable  of  printing  news  pho¬ 
tographs  and  advertising  in  full 
color.  Operating  at  top  speed,  the 
six  presses  could  turn  out  315,- 
000  papers  an  hour,  compared 
with  a  top  capacity  of  192,000  an 
hour  on  the  Star’s  four  old 
presses. 

•  A  large  area,  entirely  within 
the  building,  where  18  news¬ 
paper  delivery  trucks  can  be 
loaded  at  a  time,  with  room  to 
expand  to  23  truck  spaces.  At 
the  old  Eleventh  Street  plat¬ 
forms,  no  more  than  seven  trucks 
could  be  loaded  simultaneously. 

•  A  total  floor  space  of  397,000 
square  feet — ^more  than  triple 
the  working  area  of  the  old 
building. 

•  A  new  type  of  draftless,  yeai*- 
round  heating  and  air-condition¬ 
ing  system,  in  which  fresh  air  at 
controlled  temperatures  filters 
through  perforations  in  the 
acoustical  metal  tile  ceilings. 

Automatic  Ixtading 

•  Extensive  dining  and  lounge 
facilities  for  employes — includ¬ 
ing  a  big  open-air  patio  facing 
Capitol  Hill— on  the  top  floor 
of  the  building. 

•  A  number  of  the  latest  type 
of  automation  and  electronic  de¬ 
vices.  The  most  dramatic  is  a 
sy^m  of  conveyors  and  ma¬ 
chines  which  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  manual  handling 
of  newspapers  from  the  time 
wey  come  off  the  presses  until 
they  are  shunted  into  delivery 
trucks  hundreds  of  feet  away — 
automatically  counted,  stacked 
wd  tied  in  bundles. 

Editor  &  publisher 


Fifteen  drivers,  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union  of  New 
York,  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion,  appeared  at  a  closed  hear¬ 
ing  in  New  York  March  9,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  what  may  be  an  open 
investigation  of  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  distributing  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  Senate  rackets 
committee. 

Six  from  the  union  were  called 
LOTS  OF  TIME  FOR  SERGEANT  Bilko— TV  editors  met  Phil  Silvers  at  upon  to  testify  among  20  ques- 
a  luncheon  given  by  CBS  Television  Network  and  the  George  Storer  tion6d,  including  Sam  Feldman, 
Organization  in  New  York:  Left  to  right — Bettelou  Peterson,  Detroit  union  president. 

Free  Press;  Nancy  Gallagher,  Cleveland  Press:  Phil  Silvers;  Paul  Jones,  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Atlanta  Constitution;  Andy  Wilson,  Detroit  Times;  standing — Norman 
Shavin,  Atlanta  Journal;  Florence  Hall,  WJW,  Cleveland;  Bob  Edell, 

WJBK,  Detroit,  and  John  Finlayson,  Detroit  News. 


•  A  private  railroad  spur  able  |0  Executives 
to  bring  four  freight  cars  at  a  ^  TifarLp, 

time  inside  the  building  for  the  *  ^aill.  JiarKei 
direct  delivery  of  newsprint  and 
other  supplies. 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activi¬ 
ties  in  the  Labor  or  Manage¬ 
ment  Field,  said  the  inquiry  was 
not  an  investigation  of  the  strike 
by  the  deliverers  that  closed 
nine  New  York  newspapers  Dec. 
9  to  28. 

“The  purpose  of  the  investiga- 


LoNG  Beach,  Calif. 

Ten  advertising  agency  ex- 

Storage  facilities  in  the  plant  ecutives  and  advertising  man-  covere  the  whole  distribu- 

for  up  to  a  month’s  supply  of  agers  came  here  recently  from  ^jjjg  industry  and  such  matters 
“  New  York  on  a  jet  airliner  to 


newsprint.  By  contrast,  as  many 
as  180  huge  rolls  of  paper¬ 


weighing  about  1,800  pounds  guests  of  the  Bidder  newspapers, 
each— had  to  be  trucked  during  Long  Beach  Independent,  Press- 
an  average  day  to  the  old  build-  Telegram^  and  Pasadena  Inde- 

ing 


as  collusion,  'sweetheart  con- 
survey  the  market.  They  were  tracts,’  improper  payments,  mis¬ 
use  of  union  funds,  false  entry 


in  records,”  he  declared. 

Public  Hearings  Later 
Both  Senator  McClellan  and 


Judge  Quashes  Suit 
After  Plaintiffs’  Case 

Denver,  Colo, 


dismissed  March  3,  by  District 
Judge  William  A.  Black. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  news¬ 
paper’s  articles  in  1954  concern¬ 
ing  dealings  betw’een  an  engi¬ 
neering  firm  and  county  com¬ 
missioners  were  not  libelous. 

Judge  Black  ruled  at  the  con- 


Senator  Homer  Capehart,  Re¬ 
publican  of  Indiana,  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  hearing  forecast 


pendent,  Star  News  for  a  three- 
day  tour. 

The  group  included: 

Edwai-d  Grey,  Media  Director, 

Ted  Bates  &  Co.;  Hamish  Max¬ 
well,  Media  Coordinator.  Philip  -  Y^eavings  in  Washington. 
Morris;  Herbert  Shutts,  Media  ^  j 

_ _  Supervisor,  McCann-Erickson;  Benjamin  Shedler,  appointed 

A  $1.6  million  libel  suit  Warren  Bahr,  Associate  Media  special  counsel  by  the  union, 

against  the  Denver  Post  was  Director,  Young  &  Rubicam,  decAmed  to  comment  on  e 

Inc.;  Ted  Meredith,  Associate  closed  session  other  than  point- 
Media  Director,  Batten,  Barton.  out  that  the  union  officials 
Durstine  &  Osborn;  Douglas  aP^ared  voluntarily.  Jerome 

Clark,  Advertising  Manager.  Adle^an,  New  York  attorney 

Seagrams  Distilleries;  Daniel  assisting  the  committee,  was  of- 

Chamas,  Media  Director,  P. 

Lorillard;  Leslie  Farnath,  Media 
Director,  N.  W.  Ayer,  Inc.; 

....V,  v-v...  Pampntpl  Modia  Dirpo-  auucu  i-iiai,  v.. 

elusion  of  evidence  presented  by  nufiiiars:- and  Tom  three  union  witnesses  testified 

the  plaintiff,  Karl  F.  Hehl  of  frankly. 

Vo  -Fonnooni,,  of  Mahon,  Assistant  Media  Direc-  , 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  formerly  of  Benton  &  Bowles  Other  than  union  officials  there 

Denver  and  president  of  the  ’  nartv  from  Ridder-  were  representatives  of  whole- 

Tfarl  V  Hahl  FIno-inaarincr  Tn  party  irom  KlOOer-  +V,o  r'o,rT,o,. 

Johns,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre-  salers,  including  the  Gaynor 

sentative  firm,  were  Peter  Ben- 
ziger,  F.  D.  Fitzgerald  and 


fered  complete  cooperation,  with 
all  books  of  the  union  opened 
for  inspection,  he  said.  Senator 
McClellan  added  that  two  or 


Karl  F.  Hehl  Engineering  Co., 

Inc. 

Judge  Black  said  he  did  not 
permit  Hehl’s  claims  to  go  to  the  VeVonis. 

jury  because  the  panel  “would 
have  to  speculate  on  when  he 
(Hehl)  is  telling  the  truth.” 

Defendants,  in  addition  to  the 
Post,  were  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor; 

Ed  Dooley,  former  managing 
editor  (now  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner) ;  Willard  C. 


Wilmer  H.  Jacoby 


News  Company,  handling  West¬ 
chester  County,  and  Irving  Bitz, 
said  to  control  the  Bronx  County 
News  Company  and  the  Bi- 
County  News  Company. 


Asher  Schwartz,  attorney  for 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  the  union,  prior  to  this  week’s 
Wilmer  H.  Jacoby,  76,  pub-  hearing  asked  to  be  relieved  as 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-  counsel  because  of  what  he  said 
Telegraph  in  the  1930s,  died  was  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
March  5.  He  was  well  known  for  tween  him  and  Mr.  Feldman  on 
Haselbush,  former  city  editor,  his  early  advocacy  of  a  Pitts-  union  policy.  To  replace  him  the 
now  business  editor  of  the  Post,  burgh  renaissance  program.  He  union  nam^  Robert  Silagi,  with 
and  Robert  Partridge,  staff  first  came  to  work  here  in  1902  Mr.  Shedler  special  coimsel  for 
writer.  on  the  old  Gazette.  the  Senate  hearings. 

(or  March  14,  1959 
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Newspapers  Still  Rank 
No.  1  for  Science  News 


By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 


gories  tested  in  both  sui*veys 
showed  no  really  substantial 
change  during  the  year  from 
Spring  1957  to  Spring  1958.  The 
interviewers  asked  all  newspaper 
readers  whether  they  generally 
read  all,  read  some,  glanced  at, 
or  skipped  over  each  of  the  10 
categories.  A  slight  gain  in 


Tragic  Story 
In  Mexico  Is 
Fully  Covered 


Americans  mentioned  the 
newspaper  most  frequently  as 
their  primary  soui'ce  for  science 
news,  according  to  a  survey  of 
Space  Age  reading  habits  re¬ 
leased  March  8. 

The  suiwey  was  undertaken 
by  the  Suiwey  Research  Center, 
University  of  Michigan,  for  the 
National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  an  organization  of  ap¬ 
proximately  350  professional 
journalists,  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Grants  were  made  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  It 
showed  that: 

1.  Approximately  half  the 
United  States  public  learned  of 
space  satellites  for  the  first  time 
during  the  six  months  after  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  I  by  the 
Soviets. 

2.  Those  who  depended  pri¬ 
marily  on  newspapers  for  sci¬ 
ence  news  were  better  informed 
about  the  purposes  of  space  sat¬ 
ellites  than  the  sample  as  a 
whole. 

3.  Reading  habits  remained 
about  the  same  for  the  two 
periods  studied:  six  months  be¬ 
fore  Sputnik  (Spring,  1957)  and 
six  months  after  Sputnik 
(Spring,  1958). 

4.  Americans  expressed  an 
overwhelming  preference  for 
putting  money  into  medical  re¬ 
search  in  comparison  with  “put¬ 
ting  the  first  man  on  the  moon.” 


(Professor  Krieghbaum  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  at  New  York  University 
and  chairman  of  the  Surveys 
Committee  of  the  National  A.s- 
sociation  of  Science  Writers.) 


pers  for  their  science  showed  the 
following: 

1957  1958 

Heard  nothing  50%  2% 

Misinformation  12  6 

Heard  reports  but 
didn’t  know  purpose  11  18 

Knew  purposes  26  74 

Opinions  only  1  * 


readership  of  all  science  stories  Yuma,  Arii 

combined  with  a  sharp  decline  xhe  Yuma  Daily  Sun,  an 
in  those  who  read  all  the  comics  afternoon  newspaper  with  9,200 
shifted  science  from  fourth  to  circulation,  with  ingenuity  and 
third  place.  speed,  managed  to  get  out  of 

Commenting  on  this  finding  Mexico  one  of  the  bigge.st  stories 
in  their  formal  report  in  a  book-  gyer  to  hit  this  area. 

let  called  “Satellites,  Science  _ .  „  ^ 

1  r»  ui-  II  /c.  D  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  24, 

and  the  Public  (Suiwey  Re-  , 

searrh  Centpr  10^59^  Tack  M  persons  gathered  in 

seal ch  venter,  lJ5y),  Jack  M.  Cinquenta  Siete,  Mexi 

Mcl.con  nnn  James  W.  Swine-  .  .  ^  . 


McLeod  and  James  W.  Swine-  ^  celebrate  Fie.sta  de  k 

.  f  Dandera  (Flag  Day).  An  ont- 

Only  12  percent  of  news-  collapsed  with  71 

.er  readers  in  the  second 


100%  100% 
Number  in  Sample  (654)  (405) 
Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  those 
who  depended  upon  newspapers 
ranked  10  percent  better  than 
the  sample  as  a  whole  when  it 
came  to  a.scribing  some  purpose 
to  the  satellite  launchings. 
Among  those  who  depended  on 
magazines,  a  considerably 
smaller  audience  than  those  for 
papers,  four  out  of  five  (80  per¬ 
cent)  gave  some  purpose.  Both 
the  television  and  radio  audi¬ 
ences  were  lower  than  those  who 
depended  on  newspapers.  For 
television,  the  figure  was  66 
percent;  for  radio,  it  was  63 
percent. 


Meaning  of  Satellites 


Television  Is  Second 


Of  those  in  the  post-Sputnik 
sample  who  claimed  they  had 
“consumed”  science  news  re¬ 
cently,  35  percent  cited  the  news¬ 
papers  as  their  primary  channel 
for  science  information.  Next 
was  television  with  30  percent. 
Magazines  were  mentioned  by 
22  percent  and  radio  by  8  per¬ 
cent  Compared  with  the  figures 
gathered  a  year  earlier,  this 
represented  a  decline  of  6  per¬ 
cent  for  newspapers  although 
they  still  remained  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  medium. 

The  earlier  or  pre-Sputnik 
survey  included  1,919  adult 
Americans  selected  to  give  a 
national  cross-section  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  post-Sputnik  survey  in¬ 
cluded  1,547  persons. 

In  the  earlier  public  opinion 
poll,  21  percent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  were  able  to  ascribe  some 
purpose  to  the  satellite  launch¬ 
ings.  For  the  later  survey,  this 
had  increased  to  64  percent. 

The  statistics  for  those  who 
depended  primarily  on  newspa- 


The  largest  group  of  the  news¬ 
paper  audience  thought  of  satel¬ 
lites  in  scientific  tenns  with  13 
percent  mentioning  detailed  in- 
foi-mation  and  21  percent  citing 
general  scientific  information. 
Almost  a  quarter  (23  percent) 
thought  of  satellites  in  tenns  of 
competition  with  the  Russians 
or  another  phase  in  the  “cold 
war.”  Seventeen  percent  men¬ 
tioned  future  possibilities  such 
as  space  travel. 

Despite  the  mass  media’s  ex¬ 
tensive  transmission  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  satellites,  some  mis¬ 
information  still  remained  when 
the  second  survey  took  place. 
For  instance,  a  young  midwest- 
ern  milkman  reported  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  “to  send  foreign  aid 
to  the  moon.”  An  elderly  widow 
living  on  a  pension  believed  the 
purpose  was  “to  find  another 
planet  for  people  to  live  on.” 
One  middle-aged  midwesterner 
who  had  been  graduated  from 
high  school  said  the  satellites 
were  “to  protect  us  from  inva¬ 
sion  from  outer  space.” 

Readership  of  10  new's  cate- 


(1958)  study  said  they  skip  over  National  Anther 

.science  news,  whereas  previously 
18  percent  said  they  skipped  it.  ^ 

Only  in  the  read  a  1  Rioupmg  f^,es  of  the  children 

he  increase  slight  Thei^  the  immediately,  sii 

failure  to  pam  more  than  2  per-  i-  j  •  u  -4.  i  oi  .  . 

.  ^  „  /I  i.  XU  nieci  in  hospitals,  31  are  in  sen- 

cent  niav  well  refiect  the  con-  j  x*  j 

.j  .  V  -  ous  condition  and  all  the  other 

siderable  increase  in  volume  of  ,  .  .  j 

.  ,  ,  children  were  injured, 

science  news  since  the  first  satel-  u  w  i 

lite  was  launched.  The  science  Editor  Bob  Werley,  a 

reader  may  find  it  much  more  thin,  nervous  guy  with  a  grrat 
difficult  to  read  ‘all’  of  the  sci-  Passion  for  hard-to-get  storiK. 
ence  new's  than  he  did  before.  tipped  about  the  story  ttt 

“Despite  the  gain  in  reader-  next  morning  by  a  friend  in  Sar 
.ship  of  science  news,  the  cate-  Lnis,  Mexico.  He  sent  G«if 
gory  has  not  advanced  a  great  Lawrence,  a  reporter,  and  Uayio 
deal  in  ranking  by  extent  of  Jaramillo  from  the  circulate 
reading  in  comparison  with  other  departnient  as  interpreter  to  to 
items  in  the  paper.  While  it  had  scene  in  the  paper’s  pictap 
moved  ahead  of  comics  in  reader-  ti'uck.  They  sped  across  t 
ship,  science  news  is  still  well  miles  of  hot  and  thinly  populated 
back  of  local  events,  people  in  <^esert  country, 
the  news,  medicine-health.  The  two  men  rounded  up  the 

“The  reading  of  medicine  and  story  and  pictures  and  bounced 
health,  in  contrast  to  science  back  over  ratted  roads  in  an 
news,  shows  no  change.”  hour,  the  reporter  jotting  down. 

the  story  on  the  wav.  The  Sun 
For  More  Science  News  j^it  the  street  with  10,000  copies 

Another  approach  to  under-  schedule  at  noon.  Banner 
standing  science  news  “consump-  heads  on  the  Sun  on  t\TO  suc¬ 
tion”  was  to  ask  people  in  each  ceeding  days  ran:  “Twelve 
sur\*ey  what  they  would  be  will-  Children  Die  In  Mexican  Trag- 
ing  to  give  up  to  include  more  ®dy’’  and  “Cinquenta  Siee 
science  news  in  their  papers.  Buries  Its  Dead.” 
Substantially  the  pattern  for  Reporter  Gene  Lawrence,  21. 

each  poll  was  the  same.  Two-  a  former  Duquesne  University 
thirds  of  each  were  willing  to  student,  formerly  was  a  reporter 
cut  out  something.  Those  who  for  the  Jeannette  (Pa.)  Nevs- 
would  curtail  sports  dropped  Dispatch,  Willoughby  (Ohio) 
from  17  percent  in  the  first  sur-  News-Herald  and  Tunmn^ 
vey  to  11  percent  in  the  second.  (N.  M.)  Daily  Neivs. 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  first  Mr.  Lawrence  telephoned  Lift 
group  would  have  cut  down  on  magazine  and  arranged  for  it  to 
advertisements  while  only  9  per-  obtain  a  picture  by  Robert 
cent  of  the  second  mentioned  Ortiz,  a  Mexican  photographer, 
this.  for  its  March  9  issue. 


this.  for  its  March  9  issue. 

In  the  post-Sputnik  survey,  ^ 

respondents  were  asked  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  relative  importance  of  Food  Ed.  on  Contract 
four  kinds  of  scientific  projects.  „  ..  n. 

These  were  (1)  putting  the  first  PeteksbUB  . 

man  on  the  moon;  (2)  a  pro-  New  food  editor  . 

gram  of  new  medical  research;  Petersburg  Times  is  Mrs. 

(3)  basic  research  in  sciences  Robison,  former  society  sta 
such  as  chemistry  and  physics;  (Pat  Irwin).  She  will 
and  (4)  new  approaches  to  juv-  a  weekly  food  section  at  ho®' 
enile  deliquency.  on  a  contract  basis. 
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Local  Tie-in 
Nets  Feature 
For  Parade 

A  Parade  niapazine  policy  of 
“tie-in”  with  local  news  staffs  of 
distributing  newspapers  helped 
to  score  a  national  beat  in  the 
March  15  issue. 

“Rebellion,”  the  handwritten 
story  of  his  life  by  mass-killer 
Charles  Starkweather,  an  ex- 
dusive  for  the  61  Parade  papers, 
was  obtained  through  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Sunday  Journal  and  Star,  Jess 
Gorkin,  editor,  revealed  this 
week. 

Last  year  19-year-old  Stark¬ 
weather  and  Caril  Ann  Fugate. 
14,  went  on  a  seven  days’  mur¬ 
der  spree.  Starkweather  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  killing 
10  people.  Caril  drew  a  life  sen¬ 
tence.  In  the  death  house  of 
Nebraska  State  Penitentiary, 
the  boy  wrote  in  longhand  the 
story  of  his  life.  His  execution 
is  scheduled  for  March  27.  He 
wanted  his  story  published  be¬ 
fore  he  died. 

Learning  of  this  desire,  Joseph 
R.  Seacrest,  managing  editor  of 
the  Lincoln  paper,  contacted  Mr. 
Gorkin.  After  three  days  of  in¬ 
tensive  work  by  Mr.  Seacrest, 
Marjorie  Marlette  of  his  staff, 
and  Sid  Ross,  Parade  roving  re¬ 
porter,  $.500  in  telephone  tolls, 
and  a  substantial  sum  paid  to 
the  boy’s  family,  the  deal  was 
closed  for  first  publication. 

The  manuscript,  found  to  cov¬ 
er  only  the  first  eight  years  of 
the  boy’s  life,  was  bolstered  by 
answers  to  12  questions  submit¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Ross.  Then  it  was 
boiled  down  to  .3,000  words  by 
Ed  Kiester,  Parade’s  associate 
editor. 

The  story  first  came  to  be 
known  by  Mr.  Seacrest  through 
Dr.  James  Reinhardt  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  who  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  on  the  murders  to  be 
entitled  “Zero.”  Other  new'spa- 
per  efforts  to  get  interviews  with 
Starkweather  in  the  death  house 
had  been  turned  down  by  the 
w’arden. 

As  published  March  15,  the 
story  closes  with  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Reinhardt,  a  criminolo¬ 
gist,  written  for  Parade  by  Miss 
Marlette. 

One  of  Mr.  Ross’s  duties  as 
roving  reporter  is  to  get  to  know 
■nen  and  women  on  newspapers 
that  distribute  Parade  to  think 
of  the  supplement  when  national 
stories  come  to  their  attention. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  some 
w  local  staffers  sell  stories  to 
Mr.  Gorkin  estimated. 
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TOGETHER  AGAIN — Eighteen  years  ago  last  Feb.  23,  the  Lashley 
quadruplets  were  born  at  Leitchfield,  70  miles  southwest  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  Courier-Journal  reporter  Marion  Porter  made  the  trip  to  Leitchfield 
when  the  quads  were  born  to  bring  the  news  to  the  world.  On  the 
quads'  18th  birthday  she  revisited  the  foursome  and  got  their  views  on 
politics,  food,  romance  and  the  future.  She  is  shown  with  John,  Martine. 

Beulah  and  Mildred. 


UPI  to  Move  Worst  Blizzard 


Sun.  Features 
Week  Ahead 

United  Press  International 
has  inaugurated  a  four-hour 
“feature  package”  on  its  trunk 
wires  each  Sunday  from  3  a.m. 
to  7  a.m.  EST. 

During  this  period  UPI  clients 
receive  in  advance  UPI  news 
features  for  release  the  following 
Sunday,  seven  days  hence. 

UPI’s  general  new’s  manager, 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  said  the  new 
service  is  designed  to  facilitate 
advance  makeup  of  feature  news 
in  Sunday  editions  and  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  response  to  numerous 
requests  from  client  editors. 

“Initial  client  response,”  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  “has  been  most 
encouraging.  Editors  tell  us  it 
makes  for  better  organization 
and  planning  of  their  Sunday 
editions.  Also,  it  frees  wire  time 
during  the  week  for  a  greater 
flow  of  spot  news.” 

Preceding  the  feature  file  on 
the  wires  is  a  schedule  of  the 
items  to  be  sent.  Each  week  the 
contents  include  regular  weekly 
features  and  columns  covering 
a  variety  of  fields  of  interest, 
plus  a  selection  of  feature  dis¬ 
patches. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  format 
of  this  new  UPI  service  is  flex¬ 
ible  and  will  be  modified  and 
changed,  as  possible,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  client  views. 

UPI  is  distributing  a  special 
Easter  edition  of  its  news- 
features  page  for  release  begin¬ 
ning  March  23.  It  includes  five 
dispatches  by  Louis  Cassels  on 
“The  Story  and  Meaning  of 
Easter,”  and  a  feature  by  Eliav 
Simon  from  Jerusalem  on  the 
shrines  and  observations  in  the 
Holy  Land. 
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Stops  Circulation 

Lacrosse,  Wis. 

“We’ve  Had  It!”  the  LaCrosse 
Tribune  announced  in  its  March 
6  morning  edition. 

In  the  face  of  the  city’s  worst 
snowstoiTO  in  history,  the  news¬ 
paper  was  forced  to  give  up 
efforts  to  circulate  to  regular 
customers. 

The  blizzard  piled  22  inches  of 
snow  on  LaCrosse.  Tribune 
trucks  were  sent  out  for  de¬ 
liveries  March  5  but  ended  up 
stranded. 

The  main  story  of  the  storm 
was  done  in  a  cooperative  effort, 
carrying  the  bylines  of  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Kenneth  F.  Teachout  and 
staffers  Tom  Jenks,  Charles 
Whiting,  Donald  Affolter  and 
James  0.  Holmlund. 

State  Editor  Leeward  C.  Lee 
and  Fann  Writer  John  O.  Ellen- 
becker  also  had  bylined  stories. 

Reporter  Robert  Gehl  wrote 
on  a  trial  at  the  county  court¬ 
house.  He  couldn’t  make  it  to  the 
office,  however,  and  had  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  story  from  his  home. 

Getting  out  the  paper  was  a 
mammoth  effort.  Sports  Editor 
Ken  Blanchard  brought  with  him 
bread  and  a  ring  of  bologna  for 
the  breakfast-less  staff.  He  also 
brought  a  suitcase  in  the  event 
he  had  to  spend  the  night. 

One  Tribune  employee  spent 
two  hours  shoveling  out  a  car 
before  he  discovered  it  belonged 
to  a  neighbor. 

Magazine  Center 

Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  open  Magazine  Center 
at  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  on  May  1.  It  will 
house  five  organizations  that 
serve  magazine  publishers,  ad¬ 
vertisers,  advertising  agencies 
and  the  public. 


Supplement 
For  Suburbia 
Goes  in  Orbit 


Those  loud  reports  heard  in 
New  York  last  week  came  from 
Suburbia  Today,  the  new  month¬ 
ly  newspaper  supplement,  being 
shot  into  market  orbit. 

Leonard  Davidow,  publisher, 
used  three-stage  human  rockets 
to  impress  the  hundreds  of 
agency  executives  and  advertis¬ 
ers  gathered  to  witness  the 
shoot-off.  They  were,  in  .succes¬ 
sion,  James  Thompson,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Ernest  V.  Heyn, 
editor-in-chief,  and  Patrick  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Rourke  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Heyn  confes.sed  no  “magic 
formula”  for  the  future,  claim¬ 
ing  Surburbia  Today  had  al¬ 
ready  “grasped  the  greatness  of 
exploding  suburbia,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Family  Weekly  had 
.seized  its  own  exclusive  ‘middle 
market’.” 

Mr.  Davidow  described  the 
suburbs  as  “places  that  never 
knew  recession  and  where  47 
percent  of  all  the  new  giant 
supermarkets  have  been  built.” 

Mr.  O’Rourke  described  one 
retailer  coming  to  Westport, 
Conn.,  one  of  the  438  suburbs 
of  the  38  metropolitan  centers 
covered  by  the  175  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  distributing 
Suburbia  Today  to  1,200,000,  as 
arriving  “two  years  ago  with 
a  hand-organ  and  a  monkey 
but  now  lx)asting  of  a  pipe- 
organ  and  a  vicuna  gorilla.” 

He  interspersed  his  witticisms 
with  market  data  and  close  to 
2,000,000  circulation  .should  be 
available  in  Suburbia  Today  be¬ 
fore  the  year  ends.  A  total  of 
182  papers  will  carry  the  April 
issue. 

Suburbia  Today  charges  $.5,- 
600  for  a  four-color  page. 

Two  papers  to  be  added  in 
April  are  the  Bedford  Township 
(Mich.)  Observer,  in  a  Detroit 
suburb,  and  the  Washington 
(N.  J.)  Star. 

Morton  Frank,  director  of 
publisher  relations,  said  of  the 
present  list  of  175  papers  there 
are  19  dailies. 


Circulators’  Chain 

Washington 
A  current  chain  letter  which 
promises  $6,250  to  participants 
is  the  cause  of  embarassment  to 
newspaper  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  finding  their 
names  on  the  scheme.  The  Post 
Office  Department  counsels  that 
it’s  strictly  illegal. 
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HANDWRITTEiV  DRAFT  LOST 


Papers  Gave  Full  Play 
To  Lincoln’s  Address 


By  Joseph  N.  Whitten 

Librarian,  The  Cooper  Union 
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things;  but  he  afterwards 
changed  those  opinions.” 

Nature’s  Orator 
The  New  York  Daily  Tribvn 


did  not  wait  until  Wednesday 
to  comment.  The  very  next  day 
after  the  address,  it  said:  “Mr 
Lincoln  is  one  of  Nature’s  ora¬ 
tors,  using  his  rare  powers  solely 
and  effectively  to  elucidate  sad 
convince,  though  their  inevit¬ 
able  effect  is  to  delight  and  elec 
tify  as  well.” 

The  Evening  Post,  the  only 
other  paper  besides  the  Tiftf 
to  print  the  entire  speech  on  ih 
first  page,  devoted  half  a  colun® 
to  its  lead  editorial  on  the  event 
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FULL  COVERAGE  was  given  in  New  York  City  newspapers  to  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Cooper  Union  speech  Feb.  27,  I860,  as  witness  two  columns 
(at  left)  of  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  the 
following  day. 


Seller  of  Two 
Dailies  Buys 
Paper  at  Lodi 


C.  A.  Schulz,  general  man-  rwi  Of  A  1 

ager  and  business  manager  of  1  TUmail  iteiUSeS  ASBIICY  1  8.k0S 
the  Telegram,  is  also  a  member  O  J 

of  .he  purehaeio.  ,e„„p.  QfferS  As  Editor  jjp  CudgolS  for 

Oelwein,  Iowa  Former  President  Harry  S.  ^  r  A  1 

Purchase  of  the  IFtnner  Truman  has  received  at  least  two  H  pwpv  I  V  AflS 
5.  D.)  Advocate  and  Tripp  of  newspaper  jobs  asa 


Truman  Refuses 
Offers  As  Editor 


T  p  County  Journal  by  Donald  Jo-  result  of  his  speech  to  the  Press  “Devaluation”  of  television 
r  j  T?  w  K  ♦  V,  ’  hannsen  and  L.  A.  Warren  of  ^ngress  of  the  World  at  the  advertising  by  “over-commer- 

1  '  the  daily  Oelwein  Register  from  University  of  Missouri  S^ool  of  cialization”  has  aroused  the  con- 

Jr  sold  two  ^cific  Coast  dailies,  announced  re-  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo.,  in  cem  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 

^  purchased  the  Lodi  News-  Johannsen  has  been  which  he  expressed  a  desire  to  ^^ere  $250,000,000  annual  bill- 

ffnvi  advertising  director  of  the  Reg-  become  a  “blue  pencil”  man  on  include  $108,000,000  in 

u  ^  .1+  /.  "  ister  since  1949.  Mr.  Warren  is  ^  newspaper  (E&P,  March  7,  broadcast  media. 

editor  and  publisher  of  the  Reg-  Pa&e  9).  yf  “Pete”  Matthews,  direc- 

ister.  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  tor  of  media  relations  and  plan- 

f  w  p  sale  was  *  *  *  the  Knight  Newspapers,  made  ning,  told  a  press  conference 

n  “Iff  Lincolnton  N  C  *bis  offer  in  his  “Editor’s  Note-  March  11  that  “more  than  one- 

S^Ass^ciates.  Henry  S.  Mullen  has  pur-  1^1^”.  fifth  of  all  schedules  were  teing 


Mr  Wevbret  sold  the  Paso  chased  all  the  outstanding  stock  i”  history  have  made  as  much  affected  adversely  by  multiple- 

Rohles  (Calif.)  Press  and  the  in  the  Western  Carolina  Pub-  spotting,  by  beating  the  viewers 

I.n  nmtiAfi  in  lishing  Co.  from  the  heirs  of  the  faithfully  reported.  And  some  over  the  head  with  too  much 


La  Grande  (Ore)  Observer  in  lishing  Co.  from  the  heirs  of  the  fauniuiiy  reportea.  Ana  some  over  the  head  with  too  much 
anticipation  of  the  purchase  late  Miss  Maude  Mullen,  and  is  advertising,  and  by  ^tting  ad¬ 

here  fE&P  March  7  naee  61 1  now  sole  owner  of  the  semi-  written  by  H.S.T.  in  which  he  vertisers  in  unexpected  competi- 
The  mnvM  bnvp  onahicvl  him  Weekly  Lincoln  Times.  ®ay  anjdhing  that  tion  with  rival  products.” 


The  moves  have  enabled  him  weekly  Lincoln  Times. 


to  consolidate  activities  in  a  Uuy  M.  Leedy  was  named  gen-  comes  to  mind,  including  whack-  The  occasion  for  the  confer- 
larire  single  field  Mr.  Wevbret  ®f®l  manager  of  the  Times.  He  *ag  away  at  the  press.  But  ence  was  first  publication  of 

said.  His  former  properties  are  is  former  retail  advertising  Harry,  with  or  wdhout  the  facts  Broadcast  Advertisers  Reports, 

1 000  miles  apart.  manager  of  the  Charlotte  Ob-  .  hkcs  to  pop  off,  which  is  all  inc.  This  study  examined  ques- 

'  Mr.  Church  has  been  a  pub-  server  and  business  manager  of  with  us.  I  am  sending  Mr.  tionable  station  commercial  prac- 

lisher  since  1933  when  he  on-  tbe  Elizabeth  City  Independent.  Truman  a  personal  invitation  to  tices  during  one  week  in  25  TV 

crated  the  Lodi  News.  He  •  *  *  join  me  on  the  copydesk-ful  y  markets^” 

merged  the  Sentinel  into  that  Quitman,  Tex.  supply  Mr.  Matth^s  said  smaller 

property  two  years  later.  The  Wood  County  Democrat  "‘ce  black  (not  blue)  pencils  stations  not  being  checked  are 

„  „  has  been  sold  by  Jacob  E.  Shoaf  —and  he  can  dmde  for  as  long  probably  worse  offenders. 

Reporter  to  Partner  j  yf  .p  Black  Jr  to  Newton  cares  to  stay  exactly  what  One-percent  cancellations  of 

iw,  M  J  *1.  Rrv^nn’  of' T  onisiana  Mo  TV  ads  since  the  first  of  the 

Mr.  Marquardt  started  on  the  Bryson  of  Louisiana,  Mo.  reported  by  Mr.  Mat- 


Reporter  to  Partner  W.  T.  Black  Jr.  to  Is 

Mr.  Marquardt  started  on  the  Bryson  of  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Sentinel  as  a  reporter  and  ad-  •  ♦  ♦ 

vanced  to  a  full  partnership  in  Enterprisi 

1945.  Formerly  he  was  in  ad-  The  merger  of  two  W 


,  ^  ^  stays  out.  year  was  reported  by  Mr.  Mat- 

T.  G.  Wood,  Garden  Grove  thews,  who  promised  continued 
Enterprise,  Ore.  (Calif.)  Daily  News  managing  and  increased  piolicing.  For  a 
The  merger  of  two  Wallowa  editor,  invited  Mr.  Truman  to  year  Y&R  spiot  contracts  have 


o  1?  •  j  - - " —  —  -  - —  euiior,  iiiviteu  mr.  xiuiiiaii  lo  xoi-xv  spub  tuiinticba  nave 

witiiTtr  H  County  weekly  newspapers  was  gjt  ^s  an  editor.  In  a  tele-  carried  the  line:  “This  contract 

TV,-  ~  a  i.-  -t  announced  recently.  The  Wall-  phone  conversation  from  his  In-  will  be  null  and  void  in  the  event 

hiit/irv  Kooir  ^  County  Chief  tain  took  over  dependence.  Mo.,  home,  Mr.  any  triple-spotting  is  utilized 

ttipro  iiovra  Koa  1  «  assets  and  subscription  list  Truman  declined  to  commit  him-  adjacent  to  the  spot  position 

of  the  Joseph  H«™U.  self  to  acting  ae  telegraph  editor  ordered.” 

Mr  WavWf  ♦*»  vfould  be  happy  to  Mr.  Matthews  was  asked 

commnnHar  ,1,  V,  ui”'  ^  •  GREAT  Falls,  Mont,  see  Mr.  Wood  when  he  goes  to  if  any  advertising  was  being 

new<!nnru.v  Joseph  P.  Wilkins,  president  Los  Angeles  on  a  trip  April  4.  switched  to  print  media  as  a  re¬ 
discharge  He  went  to  the  Ob  Wilkins  Broadcasting  Co.,  David  Bernstein,  editor  and  “devaluation  of  TV” 

server  publishershin  from  toe  Purchased  the  26  percent  publisher,  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  and  he  replied  that  newspaper 

Grower-kinner  Vegetable  As  interest  of  the  Fairmont  D^Uy  Record,  invited  Mr.  Tru-  and  magazine  advertising  placed 

sociation  of  Salinas  Calif  His  ^  subsidiary  of  the  Ana-  ^an  to  take  over  the  editorship  by  the  agency  had  increased,  but 

father  for  rloPoHa*  hL  ^o.,  in  the  firm.  for  a  brief  time.  Mr.  Truman  not  because  of  this  problem. 


father  for  decades  had  published 
the  Salinas  Index- Journal. 

This  re-entry  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  was  by  the  1951 
acquisition  of  the  Observer, 

:  which  his  father  and  Frank 
Shiro  had  purchased  a  decade 


New  Daily  Is  Sued  .  „ 

For  Dpf«-rrpd  Waff ^  appreciated  your  week.) 

rorueierrea  wages  complimentary  suggestion,  but 

Lima,  Ohio  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  quali-  jt 
William  C.  Voress,  a  printer  fied  to  edit  a  newspaper.  It  B||-  ‘ 


replied:  “Thank  you  very  much  rather  for  other  marketing  rea- 
for  your  teleg^ram  of  the  fifth,  sons.  (Details  in  E&P  next 


previously.  He  purchased  the  who  quit  his  job  at  the  Lima  takes  experience  to  do  anything 


Press  just  three  years  ago. 


Citizen,  has  filed  suit  for  $600  really  well.  Unfortunately,  many 
back  wages,  claiming  that  sum  newspaper  editors  never  worry 


Additional  recent  transactions  was  withheld  from  his  pay  in  about  experience  and  believe 
in  the  newspaper  field:  f^be  last  year.  He  is  asking  that  themselves  capable  of  running 

Taylor,  Tex.  tbe  newspaper  be  made  to  ac-  the  government  and  every  other 
Mrs.  George  B.  Peeler,  general  count  for  all  wages  withheld  business  as  well  as  they  do  their 
manager  and  business  manager  from  employees.  own.” 

^  the  Taylor  Press  and  the  According  to  the  Citizen’s  • 

Weekly  Press,  sold  the  papers  business  manager,  Wayne  Cur-  j 

to  a  group  headed  by  Frank  W.  rent,  all  employees  of  the  paper  r  leumont  Llirector  Uies 
Maybom,  publisher  of  the  agreed  to  deferral  of  $10  a  week,  Winston-Sauim,  N.  C. 

Temple  Daily  Telegram.  to  be  paid  if  and  when  the  Robert  M.  Hanes,  68,  a  direc- 


maybom,  publisher  of  the  agreed  to  deferral  of  $10  a  week,  Winston-Sauim,  N.  C. 

Temple  Daily  Telegram.  to  be  paid  if  and  when  the  Robert  M.  Hanes,  68,  a  direc- 

Bavid  Hoster,  former  man-  paper  prospers.  The  Citizen  was  tor  of  the  Piedmont  Publishing 
aging  editor  of  the  Victoria  Ad-  established  in  1957  to  compete  Company,  died  March  11.  He 
locate,  has  been  named  editor  against  the  Lima  News.  Mr.  was  president  of  Wachovia  Bank 
and  general  manager  of  the  Voress  also  has  a  suit  against  and  Trust  Company  for  many 
Taylor  papers.  the  News  for  severance  pay.  years. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1959 


JK. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraisali 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 

TEmple  3-3018 

KALEICH.  N.  C. 

1805  McDonald  lane 

NATION-WIOC  PCtSONAi  SCRVICC 


Richard  H.  Ambcrg,  publisher  T^'i*i~kVYi i 

of  the  Globe-Democrat,  said  the  X^rOUllSeh 

Guild  had  been  given  assurance  ^eWSllieil  a  RaiSB 
that  no  editorial  help  will  be 
laid  off. 

“In  fact,”  he  said,  “We  hope 
to  build  in  all  departments  when 
we  can  assess  needs  in  the  light 
of  changed  circumstances.” 

So  long  as  the  Guild  insists 
on  pay  for  no  work  and  pensions 
that  would  cost  more  than  the 
paper  earns,  the  situation  is 
“hopeless,”  Mr.  Amberg  said. 

Management,  he  added,  has 
offered  binding  guarantees  that 
the  Globe-Democrat  will  publish 
for  the  next  10  years. 

The  paper’s  executives  are 
making  plans  for  the  resumption 
of  daily  publication  and  also  for 
a  new  edition  under  six-day 
schedule.  This  will  be  a  Sunday 
or  weekend  edition  which  will  be 
on  sale  all  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  10c  a  copy  in  competition  with 
the  Sunday  Post-Dispatch  at 
20c. 


Blackouts 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Havana  oraer  to  avuiu  taking  rasu 
Prime  minister  Fidel  Castro  measures,  an  ample  study  wil 
has  promised  Cuban  newspaper-  be  made  of  the  costs  of  this  raise 
men  that  they  will  receive  raises  in  relation  with  the  economies  of 
in  salaries.  the  publishing  companies.” 

“The  Cuban  journalistic  class  jorge  Quintana,  dean  of  the 
deseiwes  to  enjoy  just  rewards  provincial  collegium  of  news- 
for  its  work,  due  to  its  impor-  papermen,  reported  on  the  de- 
tance  as  a  leader  of  public  opin-  .  ,  ,  _ 

ion,”  he  said  at  a  meeting  of  "'^nd  for  salary  increases. 
newsmen  called  to  study  the  eco-  coHegium  is  asking  for  «« 
nomic  problems  resulting  from  minimum  weekly  salary  for  re- 
the  new  government’s  abolition  porters,  copyreaders  and  proof- 
of  Botellas  (subsidies).  (E&P,  readers,  $70  for  city  editors  and 
March  7,  page  59.)  $100  for  editors. 
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On  pensions,  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  has  offered  the  Guild  a  plan 
equivalent  in  results  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch  plan  complete  in  de¬ 
tail  but  guaranteed  by  the  news¬ 
paper’s  credit,  rather  than  by 
funding.  The  Guild  negotiators 
have  I'ejected  this  offer.  They 
had  proposed  the  Post-Dispatch 
plan  in  its  entirety  as  a  basis 
for  settlement. 

The  work  issue  arose  after  the 
Globe  -  Democrat  asked  for 
amendment  of  a  job-change 
clause  to  enable  it  to  be  relieved 
of  employment  of  people  for 
whom  there  won’t  be  work  when 
the  paper  moves  out  of  its  plant. 

Roll  in  Everett,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Guild,  said  the 
experienced  newsmen  at  the 
conciliation  meeting  regarded 
Mr.  Hochstein’s  remarks  as  an 
ultimatum  “in  measured  words.” 

The  Guild  official  said  mem¬ 
bers  were  particularly  concerned 
over  job  security  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  nearly 
100  fewer  fulltime  employees  in 
Guild  jurisdiction  now  than  four 
years  ago  when  Mr.  Newhouse 
bought  the  Globe-Democrat. 
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Benefit  from  oui*  VesKM^wsficipdri  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  For  Sale 


Boat  Show  Section 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Portland  Oregonian 
kicked -off  its  Fifth  Annual  Boat 
Show  with  a  special  52-page, 
standard-size  section.  Seventy 
percent  of  it  was  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  marine  advertising. 


Netespaper  Brokers 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Pubiishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negotiate 
newspai>er  property  sales  in  California, 
fair  to  both  buyer  and  seiler.  Try  us. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Ar- 
lington  Ave.,  Riverside.  California. 
SALES,  APPRAISALS,  Management 
Consultants.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
601  Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

★  ★  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
A.  W.  .Styi)es  &  Co..  Inc.,  62.5  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone:  KEystone  3-1361. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  to  on 
your  own  weekly  newspaper  grouiiii 
$30,000  with  no  shop  worries.  Will 
do  the  printing.  Ideally  located  li 
growing  Ohio  town  of  4,300.  $5,(M 
down.  Box  1027,  Editor  &  Publiiliw. 


LEASE 
peper,  s 
plant.  N 
Capital 
Box  364 


FOR  SALE — Daily  newspaper  in  gw- 
farming  section  of  Chart  Area  I 
Now  grossing  $125,000.00  but  posaibil- 
ities  for  much  higher  gross  are  exed- 
lent.  Exclusive  trade  area  with  popula¬ 
tion  of  40,000.  Good  terms  to  bays 
with  substantial  financial  barking  ui 
experience.  Write  Box  1111,  Editor  t 

Publisher. _ 

IF  you  have  been  considering  the  po- 
chase  of 


To  Classified  Advertisers 


weekly  or  diilj 


_  _  _  western  _  .. 

anywhere  in  the  United  States  see  • 
first  I  We  offer  an  outstanding  lilt  d 
profitable  properties  in  every  price  ut 
gross  class. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  ft  ASSOCTATES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Hollywood  28,  Oalifomia 


a  unique 
opportunity  .  .  . 

to  have  vour  offer  placed  BY 
DIRECT  MAIL  before  News¬ 
paper  Executives,  Persons 
seeking  Employment,  Etjuip- 
ment  Dealers,  etc,  2  weeks 
before  the 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
15  Waverly,  Detroit.  Mich.  TO.  5-5864. 


BROKE] 
now  lec 
all  sizes 
Paul  H. 
tree.  At 
nago;  1! 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Plea.sant.  Mich. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'HON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co., _ Ventura.  Calif. 

WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties 
in  fiourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch. 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

200  VALUATIONS  of  newspapers, 
subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other 
purposes.  By  mail  if  desired  upon 
receipt  of  required  data.  Compre- 
1  hensive  reports  submitted.  Quali- 
I  fied  court  witness. 

'  A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
I  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


The  E&P  “Owl”  is  a  separate  bulletin  of  classified  ads 
that  is  mailed  to  the  personal  attention  of  every  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  plus  every 
company  that  has  an  ad  appearing  in  the  mailing. 

YOUR  AD  APPEARS  IN  THE  PRE-CONVEN¬ 
TION  AND  CONVENTION  ISSUES  .  .  .  AND 
IS  INSERTED  IN  THE  “OWL”  MAILING 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  CHARGE!! 

To  assure  your  space  in  the  two  convention  issues 
. . .  and  include  it  in  the  “Owl”  mailing  without  extra 
charge : 

Order  your  Situation  W  anted  .4d  for  a  S  time  insertion  in  our  regular  weekly 
issuei  of  March  28  through  April  25  (only  SOc  a  line).  Then  your  ad  will  appear 
in  both  convention  issues  and  in  the  personal  **Owl**  mailing  absolutely  free! 

For  All  Other  Claanifications  just  send  a  3  time  order  (only  $1.00  a  line). 
YouTl  be  in  3  regular  weekly  issues  including  both  convention  issues  and  in  the 
personal  **Owr*  mailing  with  our  compliments! 

But  Hurry!  The  ANPA  "Owl”  Deadline  is  March  31. 


1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

tl.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRR*''- 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  A^ 
VERTISING,  WodsMday.  4  pM 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbrevntW 
(add  1  line  for  box  Information.)  $• 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  e» 
fldence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Edm* 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  ** 
copy. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLIES.  3  In  CentrmI 
Florida.  "Your  Florida  Broker”  A.  C. 
Santo,  742  N.  Milla  St.,  Orlando.  Fla. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


EDITOR'S  OPPORTUNITY 


Lines  Time  Times  Times  Times  T!«* 

564  $510  $430  $405  $370 

282  290  240  228  210 

141  165  140  128  123 

70  105  95  84  72  » 

35  62  54  48  45  4® 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TIrms  Towm-  N.  Y.  34.  N.  i- 
PheiM  BRyoiit  9-3052 


WIS(X)NSIN  college  town  with  cul¬ 
tural  advantages  hungry  for  editorial 
le^ership.  Well-equipped  shop  bulging 
with  work,  (iood  net,  but  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  by  developing  75-year-o1d  weekly. 

Around  $16,000  down.  Contact  Howard 
Sanstadt. 

LOGANWAY.  INC. 

2106_  Atwood  Ave.  Portage.  Win. 

Madison,  Wis.  Phone:  Riverside 

Phone:  Cherry  2-2803  evenings 

4-0079  days 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  14, 


will 


California  newspaper  with  plant 
iii^  enough  to  go  daily.  Isolated 

25  000  trading  area.  An  exclusive  here  .  .  . 

wdold  gross  >250,000.  Should  be  bou^t  i  >“  ^^essive  chain  organiia 


1152,000,  $30,000  down.  Include  your 
c^it  statement. 


EXCLUSIVE  weekly,  finest  of  its 
lilt,  serving  rich  agricultural  area. 
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announcements 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


SNYDER’S 

exclusive  CAUFORNIA 
NEWSPAPER  LISTINGS 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

WILUNG  TO  MAKE 
SMALL  INVESTMENT 
is  looking  for  publisher  who  needs 
aggressive,  profit-building  manager. 
Thoroughly  exfierienced  in  all  depart- 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Frets  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Frets  Room 


strong  buyer  able  to  merge.  Price  b*®"  i  ^5^**®*’  . 


encesl  Box  1000,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


F  ealures-Syndicates 


S.rSSJft  pS  ."ItS  i  .4..n,p,. 


m  MO  down  as  low  ns  $20  000  if  '  "f  unrivaled  story.  Write  Box 

I2J.500  opwn,  as  low  as  »,so.ouo  n  ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


well-qualified. 


Two  rural  California  isolated  ex¬ 
clusives,  plant  replacement  value 
125,000.  Grossed  $24,000  with  little 
solicitation,  little  job  work.  Terrific 
growth  area.  Price  $30,000,  $8,000 
down.  Less  to  resiionsible  buyer. 


Frets  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 


HUE  32  page  newspaper  A  magazine 
straightline  unit — product  11  x  15-% — 
2  color  one  side,  one  color  reverse — 
additional  fold  added  for  digest  size 
books. 

158  FOOT  Jeffrey  paper  roll  con¬ 
veyor — 2  15  HP  motors 

HOE  double  plate  tail  cutter  2lVj" 
HOE  full  page  flat  shaver 
HOE  stereotype  saw 
HAMMOND  full  page  saw  trimmer 
with  router  and  jigsaw 

HAMILTON  steel  ad  man  cabinet 
HAMILTON  steel  newspaper  single 
tier  cabinet 

Intertype,  Mod.  CSM-3  with  gas  tiot, 
A.C.  motor. 

MORRISON  slug  stripper 
MORRISON  power  router 
51x75  &  39x65  Hamilton  steel  stones 
with  S%  X  13  galleys  and  steel  matter 
boards. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 


8  Identical  Octuple  Presses 
Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel  Cylinder, 
Roller  Bearing  Units  with  1  Unit 
Reversible  and  1  Color  Cylinder.  Heavy 
Duty  3  to  2  Double  Folders  with  C-H 
Conveyors.  3  Arm  Reels  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Tensions.  Trackage  and  Turn¬ 
table.  Steel  Floor  Decking.  Color  Foun¬ 
tains. 


Located:  BOSTON  HERALD  TRAV 
ELER. 

I  Available:  On  dr  about  August 
Priced:  For  quick  sale  or  lea-e 


1st 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 


D.  Rural  Calif,  weekly,  farming,  re-  I 
nrt  and  industrial  income.  Grossing  ' 
W.OOO,  fine  plant.  Clears  $11,000  with 
little  solicitation.  Eager  beaver  can  { 
increase.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspa-  ] 
per  Broker,  (PE),  2234  East  Romneya  ! 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California. 


Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 


APE.X  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
a)..  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  St..  New  York  12 
WfVrth  6-0070 


EASTERN  CONNECTICUT  weekly. 
Beet  terms.  Advise  your  status  and  in¬ 
terest  for  details,  ^x  1122,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LARGE.  PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  so 
priced  on  terms  to  pay  for  itself,  yield 
(rood  living  as  well.  Gross  $125,000 
with  good  net  makes  this  possible. 
Exclusive  in  rapidly  growing  area  in 
South.  One  of  bwt  with  top  equipment. 
Only  $25,000  down.  Box  1113,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 


24  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 


2  to  1  Model  4  Plate  Wide 
Double  Folder  AC  Drive 

With  complete  stereotyping  equipment. 


\SE  OR  SELL  only  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  also  job  shop,  complete  offset 
plant.  New,  located  in  Juneau,  Alaska, 
Capital  of  49th  state.  Wire  or  write 
Box  384,  Anchorage  Alaska. 


SMALL  DAILY 
A  stable  old  property.  Chart  Area  2, 
town  of  7,000.  If  seriously  interested, 
write  in  detail  about  your  experience 
and  finances  to  Dealer,  Box  1125, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


110,500  CASH  BUYS  MONTANA  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
196,  Salina,  Kan. 


Publications  IFanted 


M.\CHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


ERNEST  PAYNE 
CORPORATION 

82  Beekman  Street  New  York  38 
BEekman  3-1791 


NOW— It  Has  Been  Done!  An  L.  A  B. 
Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  Double  Page 
Truck  Is  on  the  market  1  The  same 
high  L.  A  B.  quality,  the  same  prompt 
L.  A  B.  Service,  at  the  L.  A  B.  low 
price  I  Only  $19^50  FOB  Elkin.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  A  B.  Sales  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  560,  leones  27  or  96.  Elkin.  N.C. 


Name  your  own  price 
Must  vacate  building  at  once 
4  or  5  Units  Hoe — 23-9/1$  in.  cutoff 
'  Four  units  (64-32  pages)  Arch  type, 

I  cylinders  roller  bearing,  steel,  bronze, 

I  fabroil  gearing,  spray  fountains,  dou¬ 
ble  folders  shaft  driven,  tabloid  slitters, 
offsi'le  subway  delivery  to  conveyor, 

!  substructure  two  roll  positions,  electric 
i  hoists,  automatic  tensions,  two  Cutler- 
'  Hammer  75-7.5  H.P.  two  motor  ball 
I  bearing  drives,  220  v,  3  ph.  60  cycle, 
now  geared  32.800,  ink  tank,  plate 
hoist,  now  using  68  in.  rolls  (9  cols. 
11  ems)  40  inch  diameters. 

Fifth  unit  Hoe  Z  pattern  heavy  con¬ 
struction,  like  substructure,  gives  80- 
40  pages.  Sell  4  or  5  units.  Will  dem- 
i  onstrate.  Crane  rail  over  press,  unit 
'  transportation  bases  available. 

I  W.  B.  Pape — Republlcan-American. 
Waterbury  20.  Conn.  PLaza  4-0141. 


GOSS  16-PAGE  Straightline  Jr.  Rotary 
complete  with  stereotyping  equipment 
and  gas-fired  furnace.  Available  im¬ 
mediately  at  DeLand  Sun  News,  De- 
Land,  Florida. 


GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS 


BROKER  with  proven  success  record 
now  seeking  publications  for  sale  of 
»I1  sizes  and  in  all  parts  of  nation. 
Psul  H.  Oiapman  Co..  1182  W.  Peach¬ 
tree.  AtlanU;  205  W.  Wacker,  Chi- 
*»o;  1270  Avenue  Americas.  N.  T. 


LEASE  YOUR  entire  circulation  op- 
vrstion  I  Bonded  circulation  executive 
over  20  years  experience.  Five  year 
«»«e  with  option  five  years.  More  net 
revenue  to  you  at  the  start.  Write 
box  1013.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTERTYPE  MAGAZINES 

Guaranteed  Perfect  Condition. 

Brass  Upper  Split.s,  $100;  Light¬ 
weight,  $110. 

Brass  Lower  Splits,  $135;  Light¬ 
weight,  $145. 

Brass  Full  Magazines,  $145;  Light¬ 
weight,  $175. 

Wide  Lightweight  Auxiliary,  $85. 
"IFf  service  and  finance  what  we  sell” 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  A 
MACHINERY  MART.  INC. 

633  Plymouth  Court  •  Chicago  5,  III. 


FOR  SALE,  Harris  S7-L  offset  press, 
used,  SB"  z  48'  including  wash-up  at¬ 
tachment,  extra  rollers  and  hydnulic 
stocklift.  Write  Greer  Publications. 
Inc.,  40  West  Main  Street,  Gowanda, 
New  York. 


Folder  22%”  cutotf 
Full  ROP  Color 
AC  motor  drive 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Folding  Ma¬ 
chine  —  Internal  Gear  —  High  Si>eed 
Former  Included. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO., 

I  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  1 


INC. 


N.Y. 


UPECO,  INC. 


FOR  SALE— 2  to  4  Hoe  Z  Type  Pattern 
:  units — 7/16"  plates.  22%  cutoff,  58"  to 
i  70"  newsprint.  Single  folder  with  2  top 
formers,  includes  reels  and  conveyor. 


420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  |  I  standard  Auto  Shaver.  Write,  phone 


GEneva  8-3744 


Newsprint 


Direct  Mill  Shipments  Fine  quality 
Newsprint.  All  sizes  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Brookman  Paper  Corp.,  555  West- 
chester  Ave.,  New  York.  MO  5-6022. 
NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  A  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  45  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.— MU  6-5676 


GOSS  PRESS  available  April.  16-32 
pages,  single  width,  22%  cutoff.  Mod¬ 
ern  Cline  control,  furnace,  casting  box, 
Hoe  cooling  and  finishing  equipment. 
Reasonable.  Buford  Boone,  News,  Tus¬ 
caloosa,  Ala. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 


CHART  AREAS  10-11-12 


I  wish  to  purchase  a  daily 
newspai^r  in  the  alx>ve  Chart 
500,000  to  one 
million  dollar  gross  class.  It 
must  be  the  leading  publica¬ 
tion  in  its  circulation  area  and 
must  stand  the  strictest  fi¬ 
nancial  inspection.  Must  have 
Its  own  plant.  Box  1001,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Newsprint  Handling  Equipment 


1  TIERING  MACHINE  166"  high.  7>/4 
HP-AC  Motor,  for  handling  storage  of 
newspaper  rolls.  $1,000.00  f.o.b.  our 
dock.  For  further  information  write 
Chicago  Tribune,  c/o  Mr.  C.  B.  James, 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


24  Page  —  Delivered  new  1948-1953 

Full  Color  Flexibility _ Complete  Stereo 

AC  Solonold  Drive  Available  May  1 


24  Page — 1  to  1 — Quarter  Folder 
AC  Drive  —  Stereo  —  Available  Now 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Combination 
and  %  Folding  Machine.  Can  be  us^ 
in  Tandem  arrangement  if  desired. 
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Tied 

lU 

$6 

40 


PAPERMAN  wants  western 
4^  under  8000  circulation.  Prefer 
sw  coast.  Well  financed,  excellent 
Co^fid^’ntial.  Write  Box 
ii02.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

.  trade  publication.  Success- 

I  Publisher  wishes  to  add 


I  reasonable  deal  con- 

t  Box  1116.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


4,  1955 


Liking  for  magazine,  trade 

specialty  publication, 
fnirSll}  or  investment.  Give 

lisher'^'*' 


UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
GEneva  8-2744 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
50.  60.  75,  100,  150  H.P.  AC.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  90S,  Boise,  Idaho. 


HOE  PRESSES 


4 — 6  or  8  Units — Super-Production  Steel 
Cylinder-Roller  Bearing — Ink  Pump- 
Columnar  Mounted  Reels  and  Tensions 
—  C-H  Conveyors  —  Portable  Color 
Fountains. 


16  Page  —  2  to  1  —  Located  San  Diego 
AC  Drive — Stereo — Available  May  1 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS  in  daily 
production,  16  page  capacity,  one  to 
one  ratio,  with  related  stereo  equip¬ 
ment,  all  in  good  condition.  Available 
mid-summer,  where  is  and  as  is.  Di¬ 
rect  inquiries  to  M.  L,  Brueggeman, 
Business  Manager,  Northern  Virginia 
Sun,  3409  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va. 


24  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

No.  405.  2  to  1  Model.  22%*  60  H.P. 
AC,  G.E.  Drive,  Balloon  Former,  Com¬ 
plete  Stereotype,  Available  July. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Newsi>aper 

Sun  Valley,  Calif.  Press 

poplar  5-0610  _ Erectors 


or  wire  Louis  Johnson,  Assistant  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager.  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle.  California. 


Stereotype 


FOR  SALE — Used  Stahi  Former-Wesel 
Flat  Itouter — Hoe  Flat  Shaver — Goes 
Flat  Casting  Box — Hammond  RP-12 — 
Newsi>aper  Publishers  Supply,  1639 
North  Lorel  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  III. 


1  OSTANDER  CURVED  Plate  Router, 
complete  with  air  head.  15"  plate  with 
23-9/16"  cut  off.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  write  Chicago  Tribune,  c'o  Mr. 
C.  B.  James,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Wanted  to  Bur 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  T.  17  —  OX  7-4690 


WANTED — 1  Heavy  Duty  Auto  Shaver 
with  tension  plate  attachment — 22% 
cutoff:  7/16  plates.  Write,  phone  or 
wire  Louis  Johnson,  Assistant  Business 
Manager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
California. 


WILL 


TOvernm  WashinsTton  business- 

forecast  letter  service;  or 

“"y  field  for 

proper  know-how.  All 


^  Know-now.  All 

4  p^.^^ential.  Box  1104,  Editor 

editor  8c  publisher  for  March  14,  1959 


Located:  BOSTON  GLOBE 

Available:  Immediately 

Priced :  For  quick  sale  or  lease 


DUPLEX  model  A.  serial  1197.  Avail¬ 
able  about  June  1st.  $10,000.  Times- 
News,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  16-Page  Press,  all  stereotsrpe 
equipment.  Available  now.  Daily  Inter 
Lake,  Kalispell,  Montana, 


'  $15,000  BUYS 

I  48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 

!  DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control 
.  panel,  pair  of  folders,  conveyor.  Avail- 
I  able  immediately.  Contact  Philip  H. 
'  Young,  Dispatch,  York.  Pa. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINFS 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Gose  flat¬ 
bed.  Advise  aerial  no.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  82$ 
N.  4th  St..  Phils.  6.  Pa. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


IF anted  to  Buy 


HELP  WANTED 


Dixplay  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


TOP  PRICES  for  Plants  Anywhere 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


ASSISTANT  MUSIC  AND  DRAMA  REPORTER  for  6  day  Northern  Me* 


GENERAL  PRINTING  ^UIPMENI  The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  now  EDITOR  for  Washington  State’s  lead-  England  afternoon.  One  year  erpeii. 
6708  N.  W.  2nd  Ave..  Miami  37,  Fla.  employed  in  the  midwest  on_  a  news-  ing  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Ap-  ence  and  some  camera  ability.  Write 


— '—z - 7^ — ■ I  > — PI.' «  paper  in  the  25,000-40,000  circulation  plicant  should  have  adequate  knowl-  John  H.  Auran,  Managing  Editor,  V«|. 

IT  1  bracket.  He  is  an  idea  man  capable  e^e  in  fields  of  drama  and  music  and  ley  News,  Box  70,  White  River  Jane, 

also  Individual  Machine  and  Equipment  making  layouts  and  selling  ^em.  capacity  for  critical  review  of  current  tion,  Vermont. _ 


IrSJVc^^  REPRESENTATIVES  Sr  than““er^  r^  cI?*fawably'^rtSJe^T5^  SMALL  MODERN  9hio  daily  ^ 

277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  I??- ^ 


Urement  program  and  life  and  health  Salary  open.  Opportunity  for  advanc^  feature  writer.  Good  writing,  some  tyjK 


WANTED  HEAVY  DUTY  I>ry  Mat  insurance.  In  reply  give  all  details,  ment.  Flexible  40-hour  week  to  permit  needed  Daily  *  Stan<b^ 

Roller  with  AC  motor,  3  ton  Stereotype  Write  Box  1030,  Editor  &  Publisher,  coverage  of  night  functions.  Company  Celina,  Ohio.  * 


metal  furnace  and  curved  plate  stereo-  Wru^^PTTr'Mrirn  ni^iPT.AY  An  MAl^T  benefits  such  as  vacation,  health  and  — 7T — i — rrr 

tyoe  router  with  AC  motor.  John  1  _ _ii  _ j..j  i«„*  1  welfare  insurance,  pension,  etc.  Plant  1  SPORTS  EDITOR  of  lively  12, 


type  router  with  AC  motor.  John 
Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  416  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Must  be  reliable,  well  rounded  in  lay-  wellare  insurance,  ^naon,  etc.  flant 

out  and  copy.  Fine  working  conditions,  “dvant^eously  located  from  apartment  "NeiS^^auccSor  m 


out  and  copy,  fine  working  wmuiions,  residential  areas  Send  aamoles  of  moted:  Need  successor.  Rock  HUl 

excellent  climate  and  unexcell^  recre-  Evenine-Herald.  South  Carolina. 


excellent  climate  and  unexceiiea  recre-  Rvenine-Herald  S^uth  Carolina- 

WANTED  TO  BUY  IMMEDIATELY  ational  facilities.  A  clean,  modern  city  y°“r  and  details  of  former  em- 

in  which  to  live  and  rear  children.  Ploj-ment,  ^ucation,  reference  and  bPOR-T  ^OT  OPEN  on  7500  norti. 
Lift  Truck,  electric  or  gas:  With  paper  Detail  experience,  personal  data,  salary  personal  history  to :  Personnel  Depai^  central  Ohio  daily.  Contact  Ata 
,.„ii  k.n,ii!T,o.  r<„TT-Qr..i'nf  _ r _ : _ 1-.- _ iir-!,.-  T  e  ment.  The  Seattle  Times.  1120  John  Borvezka — phone  41831.  Buevrus.  Ohm 


roll  clamp  for  handling  newsprint,  requirements  in  your  letter.  Write  J.  S.  “ent.  'Ke  ^ttle  ^mee.  1120  John  Boryezka— phone  41881,  Bucyrus,  Ohioi 


Please  send  photo,  general  specifications  Hilleboe,  'The  Billings  Gazette,  Billings.  Street,  Seattle,  Washington 


and  price.  Davenport,  Box  152,  Louis-  Montana, 
ville  18,  Kentucky.  I 


CITY  EDITOR— for  aggressive  daily  STATE’S  SECOND  LARGEST  DARI 
15  to  25  thousand  circulation  group,  seeks  talented  young  man,  interest  ii 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


Farm  magazine,  circulation  over 


Chart  Area  6.  Applicant  must  have  either  wire  or  general  reporti&f, 
Dfi^  A  fpTfNXT  fTOTTi?'!’  anH  thorough  editorial  experience  beats,  emphasis  on  agriculture.  AftemomSi 

SSS,  Ch.“  -ir..  he.d..  om..™,  TO,  A ta  id...,  Sundw.,  Li,.  TOmm.nlly,  brotld 

o^nin.  .i?e  reference,  “ecetive  «id  orR.ni.ation.  ability,  .cenery.  opportunitiea.  Daily  Jonnnl 
Wr”fl«  g.  ESibn*.  Pnbllter.  \nT'^ri!rSde,‘’ eSS'  ' 

WOMEN'S  NEWSWRmR  S-bSSSad  .S'Siare”- 

Must  be  energetic  ^th  at  leMt  2  years  quiremente.  Write  to  Box  1132, 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  Write  Box  931,  Editor  &  Publisher.  experience  but  will  consider  others. 

r"*^n  circulation  over  WOMEN  S  NEWSWRITER  Stete  fSn"ba^^^^nd^ 

100,000.  Previous  experience  requires  Must  be  energetic  with  at  least  2  years  quirements.  Write  to  Box  1132, 

similar  work.  Must  be  accurate,  de-  experience.  Journalism  school  graduate  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I)endable.  and  capable  of  assuming  full  preferred.  Permanent  interesting  spot  : — * — 3 - - - r; — — 

responsibility,  ^cellent  opportunity,  open  as  Assistant  to  the  Women’s  .  vr 

Salary  open.  Send  resume  stating  ^u-  Editor  on  progressive  Southern  Cali-  (Ohio),  e^ablishw  over 

cation,  experience  in  detail,  present  fornia  daily.  Write  full  details  to  Box  time  ^b  for  right  man. 

salary.  939.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  Immediate  opening.  Paid  vacations  and 


R.  E.  Nicholson 
P.  O.  Box  910 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 


939.  Editor  ■&  Publisher.  Immediate  opening.  Paid  vacations  and 

-  group  insurance.  Plea.se  give  full  infor- 

CI’TY  EDITOR — For  aggressive,  grow-  mation,  age.  experience,  references. 


Circulation 


ing,  afternoon  daily  in  beautiful  Finger  Box  1115,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Lakes  region,  lovely  community  for  r,r>TTwr> 

family.  Circulation  11,000.  Salary  far  _  ,  LDllvK 

above  average.  Only  experienced,  ca-  job  m  competetive 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


pable  man  will  be  considered.  Write  U'OOO  evening  paper.  Contact  General 
full  details  to  G.  B.  Williams,  The  Manager,  Daily  Bulletin,  Endicott, 


THE  PRBSS  CHRONICLE  hu 
an  opening  for  w’omens’  page, 
editor.  Prefer  experienced  re¬ 
porter  desirous  of  handling  own 
department.  Salary  in  keeping 
with  ability  and  experience. 
Permanent  position.  Many  ex¬ 
tras.  Interested,  qualified  appli¬ 
cants  will  be  invited  for  inte> 
view.  Submit  clippings,  infor¬ 
mation,  qualifications,  personal 
data  to:  Carl  A.  Jones,  Pub¬ 
lisher  :  or  S.  Lee  Vance.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Hlditor ;  PO  Box  240, 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 


Tough  but  not  brassy,  ener¬ 
getic  but  thorough  too,  for 
highly  challenging  position. 
Will  be  well  rewarded  for  re¬ 
sults.  Box  920,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAN  YOU  SELL  subscriptions  by 


Geneva  (N.  Y.)  ’Times. _ 

OUTSTANDING 

OPPORTUNITY 

FOR 

YOUNG  WOMAN 


Free  Lance 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EailTOR,  six- 

day  daily.  Camera  experience  desirable.  PRBIE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photo,  to 


No  dark  room.  Interview  necessary,  the  huge  house  organ  market.  4.W 
Kenneth  G.  Meuser,  Monett  (Mo.)  company  magazines  buy.  Payment  tr« 


$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  ew 


JOURNALIST.  Outstanding  opportun-  y?""-  ^ 

ity  for  female  journalism  grad  with  Fictureo.  161  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 


Instructors 


phone?  Full  time  opening  to  head  de-  qf  America’s  leading  Trade  experience  in  rural  journalism  or 

partment,  train  others,  do  special  pro-  Associations  locat^  In  the  ^utheast.  equivalent.  News  and  feature  writing 

motions.  Man  or  woman.  Box  110«.  pqgition  includes  editorship  of  very  for  MIDLAND  OOOPERA’TOR,  weekly  MAN,  30  to  40.  to  teach  college  jonn 


Editor  &  Publisher. _  hirfi“quality"siicirpubl'icaU'oirplu’8  of  100.000  circulation  to  rural  areas  nalism,  'starting  '  September  T.  Mat 

CHALLENGING  OPPOR’TUNI’TY  for  public  relations  assignments.  Applicant  “f .  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  have  minimum  three  years  newsiw 

man  between  ages  of  30  to  35  with  must  have  writing  background  and  be  Other  Publicity  Department  funcrions.  copy  desk  experience  and  Master',  • 
— _ _ t _ e* _ 1 _  _ a: _  _ t _ j  i_  *11  _i _  _ tA.KP  ftnn  dfi^Alnn  Farm  «aaaa  iSnmmir 


morning,  evening,  Sunday  operation,  experienc^  in  all  phases  of  magazine  develop  pictures,  etc.  Farm  gree.  $6000  for  nine  months.  SumW 

T> _ r _ _ _ :s.U _ *• _  -  _ t.l _ _ -a _ a.: _ _ hACktrrnUnd  dpSimhlA.  AW,  t^al  sitoilui. 


Prefer  man  ■with  proven  ability,  circu-  editorial  and  production  work,  ^nd  background  desirable, 
lation  builder,  field  experience  in  complete  resume  with  work  samples  .  ,  , 


employment  available  on  local  dsilw 
Unusual  opportunity  to  heed  dsfiuV 


suburban  and  country  circulation,  who  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1016,  benefits^insurance,  pension,  sick  ment  soon — all  present  journaliini  !«■ 

has  decided  to  make  a  career  in  this  Eiditor  and  Publisher.  leave,  vacation,  etc.  organized  merit  ulty  approaching  retirement  age.  SU» 

increase  program.  Start  $400  up,  poten-  supported,  ro-educational  college.  4.HI 


field.  Unlimited  opportunity  with  grow-  ..  .  -----  —  . 

ing  concern  Write  Box  1131  liditor  £  FREE  tial  over  $500.  Write  qui 

Publisher,  stating  experience,  abilities.  MARKOT  letter,  vrith  list  of  avail-  references  to  Personnel, 

references.  All  applications  confidential,  able  jobs  and  natmnwnde  employment  rv,»vT>TTr.  a r 

rTRriTT  ATuhiM  MA-MAr-TCP  c—  11  non  conations.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel,  MIDLAND  OOOPERA1 

^OTLAmON  MANAGED  for  11.000  59  g.  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois.  739  Johnson  Stre 


tial  over  $500.  Write  qualifications  and  students.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  11*. 
references  to  Personnel.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


^(yiA;nON  MANAGER  for  11.000  59  e_  Madison.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

A.B.C.  daily.  Good  opportunity  in  solid  - — — - 

newspaper  for  man  who  knows  circu-  REIPORTE3RS  AND  COPY  READERS 


MIDLAND  OOOPEHlA’nVES.  INC. 

739  Johnson  Street  N.E. 
_ Minneapolis  13,  Minn. 


FOREIMAN  for  6  small  pspera  Su 

new»i,aiier  lor  man  wno  Knows  circu-  1  ivc,ruiL  1  r,ivo  aisli  vAiri  ivr,/u.rc,i\o  1  ■  — - ; -  1  EVancisco  suburbs,  I,  T,  U,  Wslwl 

lation,  and  who  can  promote  a  wide-  needed  for  dailies  of  combined  88,000  REPORTEIR  for  small  but  growing  |  cieek  Sun.  California. 


open  increase  potCTtial.  Go^  pay  for  circulation  In  Chart  Area  9.  city  of  6-day  daily,  assistant  to  editor.  Help 


a  good  man.  Chart  Area  1.  Box  1127, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


OPEINTNO  MAY  1  tor  classified  sales- 


nearly  160.000.  New  journalism  grad-  in  handling  wire,  photography,  some  TOESSMAN  to  nm  Goes  Tubulsr  ^ 
uates  start  at  $80  with  excellent  op-  features  and  news  gathering.  Consider  Scott  press.  Must  be  the  best,  $llj*J 
portunity  to  advance.  Some  staffers  recent  graduate.  Send  complete  infor-  per  year  guaranteed.  State  quslito 
making  $125.  Box  1010,  EMitor  £  mation  and  history.  Enterprise,  Bas-  tions  and  experience.  Chart  Ar«  I 
^blisher.  trop,  Louisiana.  Write  Box  1016,  Elditor  £  Publisher. 


man  on  20.000  daily  located  in  heart  REPORTER — Ne'ws  man  or  woman  to 
of  Pacific  Northwest  outdoor  paradise,  fit  into  prize-winning  small  daily  with 


Ideal  living,  working  conditions.  Good  opportunity  to  learn  all  phases.  Must 
salary,  paid  vacation,  insurance,  etc.  be  extra  vrilling  and  cooperative,  cam- 


I^fer  some  experience  but  will  train  era  ability  helpful.  Apply  Twin  City 
right  man.  Air  mail  replies,  giving  full  News-Record,  Neenah  (Menasha),  Ws. 


particulars,  to  Classified  Manager,  The 
Herald.  Bellingham,  Washington. 


WOMAN’S  EJDITOR  for  daily  and  Sun- 

r-ixi  vrvTT  OXCTT  V  U -  I  Chart  Area  8  to  direct 

CAN  YOU  SETaL.  church  jm^s:  sp^  social  department  and  get  woman’s 


cial  circulation  promotions  with  church  giant  on  news.  $75-85.  for  40-hour 
groups:  need  experienced  classified  a.s- |  week.  Box  1017,  Editor  £  Ihiblisher. 


sistant  manager  to  supervise  phone  and  , 
directory  solicitation.  Also  Farm  Editor-  1  WOMAN’S  PAGE  E3DITOR  —  Ebciieri 


Salesman.  Box  1107,  Eiditor  £  Ihib-  1  enced  in  layout,  feature  writing,  so¬ 


ciety  news,  sutiervision.  Eixcellent  op¬ 
portunity  ■with  a  progressive  afternoon 
daily  in  a  gro'wing  community.  Write 
cMMisoTAow-T  V  -L  A  1  particulars  to  Mr.  Wenrich.  Lan- 

IMMroiATBLY.  Only  those  from  caster  Newspapers,  Inc.,  8  W.  King 


Display  Advertising 


sch^l  of  tough  newspaper  competition  gt.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  All'  replies’  oonfi- 
need  apply  m  two-newspaper  town  dential. 


state  of  Alaska.  Impending  economic 
developments  offer  ripe  opportunity  for  I  YOUNG  JOURNALISM  graduate  with 


several  salesmen  with  ideas  and  lay-  two  to  three  years  experienc*  for  top 
out  experience.  Complete  resume  first  reporting  spot  on  IHorida’s  largeet 


letter.  Box  1110,  Editor  and  Publisher.  1  weekly  newspaper.  Eixcellent  oippor- 
T  AvriTTm  AXTTV  ryiTjv  maxt  a-_  _  tunity  for  right  man.  Box  1026,  Editor 


LAYOUT  AND  COPY  MAN  for  Copy  *  pibliBher 

Service  Department.  Salary  range  $76  - - — ■■■  ■  — - 

to  $125  a  week,  depending  on  experi-  ABLE  RESKIRTEk  or  deskman  for 


ence.  40  hour  week,  sick  leave,  pension,  conservative  southern  afternoon  metro- 
Pacific  Northwest  where  living  and  politan  daily.  Preferably  one  or  two 


weather  are  best.  Permanent,  steady  years’  experience.  Must  know  grammar, 
work.  Complete  details  first  letter —  think  and  'write  clearly.  Ability  deter- 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


strictly  confidential.  Box  1100,  EMitor  I  mines  opportunity.  Write  Box  1114, 


£  Publisher. 


ESditor  £  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  March  H  I’” 


HELP  WANTED 


Lirculatiun 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial  _ 


=  2f£‘'SfS5f  r;  editorial  work  « d.,.,  sgr’SS.^i.s.’s^uST™^; 

Vii.  — "pprcgMAM  liY-tPFMAM -  covennu  twenty  V®*™  expCTienw.  editorial  writer.  Uo  anywhere.  ' 


PRESSMAN  FOREMAN  ^ong  on  training  and  leadership,  'fop  t;ollego  grad,  married,’  47.  Write  Box 

I  An  opportunity  lor  a  qualifi^  non-  references.  Seeking  greater  opportunity,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

union  pressman  to  become  the  fore-  with  potential.  Complete  resume  on  re- 

inn  of  a  small  city  daily  in  Chart  quest.  All  replies  kept  confidential.  _ _ 

Area  2.  Must  be  thoroughly  experi-  937  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


^  ®ced  and  able  to  take  dimrge  of  the 
jepartment.  Please  write  and  give  full 

_  jualifications  in  complete  confidence. 

Itib.  3o\  1124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Hill  Promotion — Public  Relations 


Correspondent* 


COMBINA'nON  LINOTYPE  OPER- 
- —  ATOR.  lloorman,  ad  alley  :  seeks  per- 

EXPBRIENCED  DESKMAN,  now  on  '“large  ^nd"‘^mZl'"^^“^‘^^^ 


76.000  dally,  seeks  challenging  job  on  ^j,l  accept  either  weekly  or  daily, 
alternoon  paper,  big  or  small.  VW,  32.  f^on-union.  Reply  Box  OZh,  Editor  & 


,  .  , - years  on 

_ Duplay  Advertising  tures.  No 

ADVER’nSING  SPACE  and  sales  pro-  o^^shl’r 
motion  experiences  local  and  national  -  ^ 


MAGAZINE  EDITORS.  Need  resident  “arri^.  college  grad.  Box  1033,  Editor  pyblisher. 

correspondent  in  New  Mexico?  Work-  &  Publisher. _  _ - - - - 

ing  newsman  and  photographer  will  EXPE21IENCED  NEWSPAPERWOM-  ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAG- 

take  assignments.  Write  Box  1039,  AN  seeks  Reporting  spot  and/or  op-  pp  emoloyed  desires  daya 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Editor  &  Publisher. _  portunity  leMn  photography,  layout.  7  ex^rience  il  mechanical  de- 

ac*C‘ictakit  years  on  35*000  dailiea*  all  beats*  fea-  rmrtYn^nta  with  larse  metropolitan 

ASSISTANT  Display  Advertising  -  tures.  Now  earn  newsimper.  Responsible  production  and 

.  ,  ,  .  ADVERTISING  SPACE  and  sales  pro-  ^**‘’*'  ousU  of  these  departmenU.  Gotrf  record 

Growing  electronics  company  motion  experience,  local  and  national  - -  working  witn  men.  Now  covering  split 

has  an  attractive  opening  for  accounts  strong  creative  go-getter.  MANAGING  EDITOR  —  MulU-award  ,  ghift  6  days  week  3  p.m.-2  a.m.  which 

a  young  man  as  assistant  to  j.  york  metropolitan  area  only.  Box  winner,  who  believes  there  is  no  sub-  :  jg  undesirable  for  family  life.  Preter 

Public  Relations  Manager.  Po-  g,.  Editor  &  Publisher.  stitute  for  local  news,  seeks  paper  over  j  Western  U.S.  Box  933,  Editor  A  Pub- 

sition  involves  various  activi-  - - - - -  25,000  daily  wanting  thorough  and  I  ligher. 

ties,  including  writing  for  em-  n  _»  imaginative  handling  of  local  news  and  I  - FtFIT^TcmT 

ployee  plant  paper.  SALESMAN  with  exMllent  adverti^  leatures,  localization  of  wire  stories,  EFFICIENT 

..  .  anJ  service  .to  community.  Proven  abili-  a  man  who  knows  how 

2-5  years’  newspaper  writing  ““rd  to  berome  en^iiMea  as  a  space  organize  news  staff,  train  report-  goiy.  composing  room  problems,  keep 

experience  necessary.  U.  S.  v  ki-  ers  and  editors,  obtain  maximum  re-  costs  down  and  who  also  knows  how 

citizenship  required.  Good  sal-  txlitor  &  rublisner. _ _ _  with  tight  budget  while  main-  tq  got  along  with  people.  Interested 

try.  Liberal  benefits.  AWARD  WINNING  Advertising  Man.  taining  high  morale.  Now  directing  g  production  control  opportunity. 

17  years  experience.  Manager  back-  news  staff  of  metropolitan  daily.  It)  Inquiries  welcomed,  ^x  906,  Editor 

Send  complete  resume  to :  ground.  Excellent  reference.  Chart  years  experience  in  all  phases,  early  *  Publisher. 

Box  1126.  Editor  &  Publisher  Area  2,  Box  1020.  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  308.  BJ,  married.  Winner  national  and  9^  vp.a'rs — nil  nhnnrn  ioh  shoo,  news- 

'  - . -  LOCAL/National/promotion  8  years  state  public  “^v*^  **,^.7i*  paper.  Age  37,  family.  Resum’e,  Box 

INSTRUCTION  experience,  34.  married.  Box  1129,  makeup  awards.  Box  1011,  Editor  &  ssr  h.  Smith.  Ark. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher -  rPTrrrrP - A  DM  n  M — orrlrn  nitunt''''i 

- -PLUS  BUSINESS-  MANAGING  EDITOR  seelu  midw^  N^^gland  “4  BoT^037!  Sr 

Seasoned  special  promotion  man  in-  locale,  lb-year  ^sb,  dependable.  Box  Publisher 

NOW-its  up  to  818  newspaper*  that  yites  opportunity  to  develop  extra  line-  1008,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  ppnnitrTTnv  MANAf’FR  or  Mechani- 

ave  enrolled  students  in  the  20  le^n  age  department  for  a  medium  sized  pa-  REPORTER— 8  years  daily  experience;  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  OT  MTCnani 

oward  Parish  Course  in  Classified  per  with  special  promotion  features  general  news,  sports,  features,  make-  in^mtrv  Gon 

d'ertising.  Jund  sections  .  .  .  stressing  sound  mer-  up.  On  present  job  in  Chart  Are*  3 

.  .  ,  chandising.  Versatile  background  with  (circulation  33,000  )  5  years.  Weekly  '^L*«n**  Am  Box 

One  big  reason  it  s  a  smart  plan  for  metropolitan  and  medium  sized  papers,  salary  *108.  Prefer  sports.  Seek  chance 

iw>papers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  get  Young  family  man.  ABJ  degree.  Box  for  advancement.  Desire  move  to  Chart  1025.  Editor  s  t*uDii — e_; - - 

gp  notch  traimng  AT  HOME  and  ON  ms.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Areas  1  or  2.  Family  man.  Age  33.  PRINTER,  10  years  experience  on 

IHEIK  OWN  TIME  The  salespeople  — - - -  Box  1009,  Eklitor  A  Publisher _  makeup,  ad  markup,  knowledge  of  ma- 


Send  complete  resume  to: 
Box  1126,  ^itor  &  Publisher 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


fw>papers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  get  Young  family  man.  ABJ 
jp  notch  traiiuni?  AT  HOME  and  ON  mg,  Editor  &  Publisher 

IIEIR  OWN  TIME.  The  salespeople  " — _ _  _ _ _ _  - _ _ 

a*l^*m’^kM  them  worth  mo4  SPECTAL  EDITION  MAN  54.  27  years  REPORTER,  25.  now  with  magazine. 

0  theif  newsDaMrs*  worth  more  experience,  any  type  or  occasion.  Will  seek.i  return  to  newspaper.  One  year 

f  papers.  handle  part  or  entire  production  of  daily  experience  reporter,  deskman. 

If  you’ve  been  oottlno.  off  oo-oiTioo  advertising.  Straight  Commission.  Pres-  Handled  make-up,  know  sports.  Vet, 

our  aJLifi^  D^nV.  to  toif  Publishing  own  Weekly.  Avail-  BSJ.  Edited  college,  army  papers  Box  - .  - 

kttire^o^liS^e.  able  after  May  1.  Box  1120.  Editor  &  1028,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  _ _ 

w's  a  good  time  to  quit  being’ a  5'®^™  on  rim  Big  ^c^^\®^h*^^i^hy*bari«Tou^*to^^ 

W^r^ffer-’l^Write^oj^^phone^^  _ Editorial _  makeu^sut  S'Sf  w?rkm’am3l?p:  gz^/’IdC’^A'p^ibHiller"'®’ 

[md  descriptive  brochure  and  iWuIar  AWARD  -  WINNING  reporter-deakman  Trained  to  ma^ge.  Resume.  Box  1040,  ^ - - —  ■  ■  ^ 

‘■rollments  forms.  The  tab  is  just  60  wants  to  return  east,  28,  family  man.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  o»^l.  ^ 

ick*  apiwe,  and  when  jrour  people  solid  experience  on  smell  dailies.  Box  photo^pher 

ve  finished  the  course,  if  you  don’t  940*  Editor  4  PublUher. _  EDUCATION-RBLIGION  EDITOR  will  J 

'fk!  ***  **®**  **TniTORC  8,  RPPORTPR^y**  consider  opening  requiring  creative.  ?_]?  PuifMjJw^’Hav* 

the  year— let  us  know  and  we’ll  send  LDI  lORb  &  KtrUK  I  tKo  skillful  coverage.  Veteran  26-year  news-  r!!?*  lasa* 

Ai  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florida  oranges  I  National  clearing  house  for  cosniietent  man  with  proven  record:  education  na-  ’ 

^  personnel  eoast-to-coaat  at  no  charge  tional  prize  winner,  revolutionary  re-  Jtgitor  a  ruDiisner. - - 

to  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  Im-  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  ligion  pages.  Samples,  resume  avail-  Kloorl  a  PIin+noranhf»r? 

»nsnt  newspaper  executive’s  ad  today.  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  able.  Preferably  Chart  Areas  2.  3,  6  INeea  a  rnoitiyiapiici  . 

6  R  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728  medium  paper,  25,000-200,004  or  pub-  _  ->■ _ _  v  a 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  26,  lication,  public  relations.  Box  1119,  The  Natiimal  Press  Photographers 

HOWARD  PARISH  ‘  -  Sf' ,J VSTbSi 

ASSOCTATES.  INOORPORATim  April  1.  9  months  ewrien^  In  EDITORIAL  WRITER  employers  maintains  a  OONFIDEN- 


makeup,  ad  markup,  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
chine  and  T.T.S.  desires  foreman  job. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  3,  4,  or  5.  Box 
1109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photography _ ^ 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


■rtsnt  newspaper  executive’s  ad  t^ay. 
SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF  I 

HOWARD  PARISH 

assoctates.  inoorporated 

Oi*ifled  Advertising  Develoimient 
wrvices  For  Newspapers  Since  1938 

^  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
PLaza  4-6591 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
11  _  LOGAN.  OHIO 
Unotyi^,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Need  a  Photographer? 


work  April  1.  9  month*  experience  in 
general  news,  sports  and  features. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 


TIAL  list  of  News  Photographer* 


Forte  BA  JOTmallam  196*.  Have  omcJAN  whose  editorials  have  r^  available.  Still-'TV,  Film-News  reel. 

Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees- 

ft  Publisher.  _ _ on  paper  with  hi^h  standards.  Well  wir*  ^1- 

SYNDICATE  news-featuree  editor.  1%  a'}?afr,*"Ri*^7’of'lLc^?u^  ’  Gerald  A.  Cla;ke 

years  Single.  27,  Yale  grad  seeks  job  ''®.  4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 

edito?:w^dter.  B<r918.  Editor  P»»«r"S.  Box  1103,  Editor  A  Publisher,  Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


ft  Publisher.  FOUR  YEARS  all  beats,  sports,  desk, 

-  *- - - -  deadendod  on  35.000  daily.  Youngr.  Ko 

RBPORTER,  3S*  MS  Columbia  Jo^xrw  anywhere.  Box  1130,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
naliszn.  now  on  100.000  daily,  seeks  n.^her. 
job  with  metropolitan  paper.  Experi- 


Promotion^^uhlic  Rmmtions 


TSCAtDlIGAI^iBOl-ENuc  WRi’I’hR  s  Is* 
duatrial  publicity*  house  orgaa*  Pubtlo 


ence  court,  ^lice  mllltw.  general  ^  GENERAL  REPORTER,  33.  married,  StlSn.'dist^S'Jf  N^** Y?rk*oity 

rignment.  Box  936.  Editor  A  PuIh  available  after  .May  1.  ^ 

iiaiicr,  _  Three  years  experience  police  beat,  fea-  : - - — - 

TOP  REPORTER.  Four  years  experi-  lures,  spot  news,  photography.  Box  FORMER  magazine  assistant  editor, 

p  _  ence  in  areas  of  200,000  and  more  in  1123,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. _  present  newspaper  feature  writer  and 

Fmi^’CED  ADVER'nSING  and  population.  Familiar  with  all  beaU.  JUNE  UBERAL  ARTS  GRADUATE,  reporter,  woman,  24.  B.S.J..  deriros 

_  ***  ••’'■Fcr,  now  available.  Wide  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Write  to  Box  Any  phase  news  work.  Ohio  Area.  Public  Relations  position.  Box  1003, 

?  ®ef®'-«'nce«.  Protestant.  No  917,  Editor  and  Publisher. _  Uoyd  Mackall,  Mount  Union  College,  Editor  and  Publisher. _ _ 

Editor  A  Publisher.  Alliance.  Ohio. _  NEWSMAN,  13  year*  experience. 

(35)’  ambitious  Industrial  En-  D  A  CCD  A  I  I  \A/DITCD  NEWS  EDITOR/WIRE  EDITOR  pres-  Now  on  metropoIiUn  dally.  Seeks  pub- 

over  7  years  experience  D/NOCD/ALL  VV  Ixl  I  CIn  ently  on  9,000  daily  seeks  advance-  He  relations  position.  A.B.  1012,  Editor 

"^n*****’  ■*®®duction  seeks  job  with  ment.  Five  years  experience,  strong  A  l^blisher.  ^ 

loTfff"  P''®®®"tly  Ambitious,  young  (25)  sporUwriter  on  make-up  (both  news,  sports).  Box 

|27*d-  Box  803,  Editor  and  Pub-  iUk,  pro  S^all  beat  on  sports-  1128.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

-  minded  paper.  Four  year*  large  dailies, 

J-grad.  Box  i018,  EMitor  A  Publisher.  NEWSMAN  six  years  daily  experience 

all  beats,  features,  references.  Box  1121, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


pAZINE  OR  NEWSPAPER  Buai- 
Director.  Experi- 
J^bllsher  and  National  Repre- 
’»;G<»d  appearance,  health  and 
Bw  926,  Editor  A  PuNlAer. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Frequently  you  hear  detrac¬ 
tors  of  newspapers  making  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  news¬ 
paper  circulations  are  not  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  therefore  they  are 
losing  their  appeal  to  the  people. 

It  all  depends  upon  what  sta¬ 
tistics  you  chose  to  compare. 

Wilbur  Peterson,  an  assistant 
professor  and  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Media  Service  in  the 
School  of  Journalism,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  reveals  an  in¬ 
teresting  study  of  the  facts  in 
the  W'inter  issue  of  Journalism 
Quarterly. 

If  you  compare  circulation 
growth  to  population  grow'th 
during  the  'thirties,  you  find 
that  newspapers  did  not  keep 
pace.  Population  went  up  7.6% 
while  circulation  increased  only 
.6%  during  those  depression- 
ridden  days. 

In  the  next  decade,  however, 
newspaper  circulations  increased 
33.2%  while  population  went  up 
only  13.9%. 

And,  betw'een  1950  and  1957, 
population  soared  by  15.2% 
while  circulations  increased  only 
by  9.4%. 

If  you  compare  the  27-year 
span,  you  find  that  newspapers 
didn't  do  so  badly — circulation 
went  up  46%  while  population 
increased  42%. 

Mr.  Peterson  points  out  that 
the  “baby  boom”  is  the  primary 
factor  in  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  since  1946  and  babies  don’t 
buy  newspapers.  Therefore,  it 
is  unrealistic  to  compare  total 
population  figures  with  news¬ 
paper  circulations  because  the 
growth  in  the  first  during  the 
lart  decade  has  had  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  people  who  buy  and  read 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Peterson  says  the  com¬ 
parison  should  be  made  between 
circulations  and  the  20-and-over 
population  group. 

it  *  If 

On  that  comparison  in  the 
1930  to  1957  period  newspaper 
circulation  increased  46%  while 
population  (the  kind  that  buys 
newspapers)  increased  41%. 
There  was  one  paper  to  1.9  per¬ 
sons  in  1930;  and  in  1957  there 
was  one  paper  to  1.84  persons. 
The  difference  doesn’t  appear  to 
be  drastic. 

During  the  ’30s  the  20-and- 
over  population  increased  by 
17.3%  while  circulations  went 
up  .6%.  During  the  ’40s,  this 
“adult”  population  increased  by 
15.3%  while  circulation  went  up 
33.2%.  And  in  the  ’50s  this 


group  has  increased  by  8.1% 
while  circulation  increased  9.4%. 

It  begins  to  appear  as  if  news¬ 
papers  have  done  all  right  by 
themselves  in  the  last  17  years, 
anyway. 

Mr.  Peterson  also  compared 
the  growth  of  circulations  with 
the  number  of  households  and 
families. 

From  1930  to  1940  the  number 
of  households  increased  16.9%  ; 
from  1940  to  1950  there  was  an 
increase  of  22.6% ;  and  from 
1950  to  1957  there  was  a  gain 
of  17.4%.  Corresponding  figures 
for  the  growth  in  number  of 
families  were  14.7%,  24.4 Tt,  and 
9.9%. 

Comparative  figures  for  the 
growth  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  were  .6%,  33.2%  and  9.4%  . 

With  respect  to  the  number 
of  families  newspapers  appear 
to  have  held  their  own  in  the 
last  17  years.  They  didn’t  do  so 
well  in  comparison  with  house¬ 
holds. 

During  the  27  years,  news¬ 
paper  circulations  went  up  46% 
while  households  increased  65% 
and  families  56%. 

Mr.  Peterson  found  that  each 
household  had  1.32  newspapers 
in  1930  compared  to  1.17  in 
1940,  1.25  in  1950,  and  1.16  in 
1957. 

In  1930  there  were  1.43  news¬ 
papers  per  family;  in  1940  the 
ratio  was  1.30;  in  1950  it  was 
1.37;  and  in  1957  it  was  1.34. 

Perhaps  these  small  changes 
are  significant.  We  don’t  think 
so.  Mr.  Peterson  concludes  that 
“daily  newspaper  circulation 
does  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  population  and  rightfully 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  so.” 
He  specified  the  financial  de¬ 
pression,  the  war  years,  the 
baby  boom  which  affected  both 
circulations  and  population  for 
different  I’easons  in  those  three 
eras. 

In  comparison  with  house¬ 
holds  and  families  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son  sees  “more  cause  for  con¬ 
cern  about  circulation’s  status.” 

Perhaps  he  is  right,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  explanation  of  the  figures 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rising  price 
of  the  daily  newspaper  to  the 
reader.  In  general,  newspaper 
readers  today  are  paying  at  least 
three  times,  and  in  some  cases 
five  times,  as  much  for  a  daily 
paper  as  they  did  in  the  early 
’thirties.  They  are  paying  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  they  did 
15  years  ago. 

This  has  tended  to  eliminate 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


two  and  three-paper  readers.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  rise  of 
New  York  City  evening  papers 
to  10  cents  eliminated  a  lot  of 
duplicate  readership. 

The  ratio  of  newspapers  to 
the  numljer  of  families  is  not  as 
high  in  1957  as  it  was  in  1930 
and  1950  but  it  is  higher  than 
it  was  in  1940.  The  differences 
are  small.  The  size  and  scope  of 
newspapers  being  what  they  are 
today  a  reader  can  get  along 
better  with  only  one  paper  than 
he  could  25  years  ago. 

• 

Staff  Executive 

Appointment  of  Don  E. 
Carter,  of  Atlanta,  as  a  staff 
executive  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  announced  by  Bern¬ 
ard  Kilgore,  president.  For  the 
past  eight  years,  Mr.  Carter  has 
been  city  ^itor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal.  Mr.  Cai'ter  will 
take  charge  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  activities  in  the  area 
of  journalism  education  and  re¬ 
search. 


S.  F.  Examiner  Namer> 
Advertising  Chiefs 

San  Fbaxci.v 
Richard  L.  Allphin,  retaib 
vertising  manager  of  the 
Francisco  Examiner  since  I 
cember,  1957,  has  been  ii;ir  : 
assistant  to  the  advciti'  : 
director. 

Lynn  Fensteiinacher,  '  ' 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  ' 
succeed  Mr.  Allphin  as  re:, 
advertising  manager.  The  i: 
pointments  will  be  effec— 
April  1,  it  was  announced  ; 
Arthur  L.  Gilbert,  adveiti-  ; 
director. 

Goes  Daily  Next  Fall 

Burley,  li' 
The  Burley  Herald-Bnlh  ' 
has  announced  plans  to  char.i 
from  semi-weekly  to  a  daily  F- 
lication  schedule  next  fall.  T  ' 
newspaper  is  owned  by  the  M 
Publishing  Company,  which  a  ■ 
owns  and  publishes  the  •' 
Helens  (Ore.)  Sentinel-Mist. 


se 


Printed 


When  “public  power”  wins— you  lose ! 


Every  time  the  lobbyists  for  federal  '"public 
power"  push  another  government  electricity  project 
through  Congress,  you  are  taxed  to  pay  the  bill! 

Vou  and  other  Americans  have  already  been  taxed 
id  ’lit  .S5,500,000,(H)0  to  pay  for  federal  “public 
p'  er.”  That’s  how  much  has  been  taken  out  of  ta\- 
p.  ers’  pockets  and  put  into  federal  power  dams  and 
P  'ts  in  certain  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

’?ut  that’s  just  the  beginning  — if  the  federal  ‘’public 
P'  er  ’  lobbyists  an<l  pressure  groups  have  their  way. 
T  V  want  more  of  your  tax  money  — SI 0.000.000.000 


more— so  that  the  federal  government  can  take  over 
a  still  bigger  share  of  the  electric  business. 

^et  they  know,  as  well  as  everybody  else,  that 
America’s  hundreds  of  independent  electric  light  and 
power  companies  are  ready  to  supply  all  the  electricity 
the  nation  needs— nil h out  depending  on  your  taxes. 

How  can  this  needless  spending  of  your  taxes  he 
stopped?  As  soon  as  enough  people  know  what  "public 
power”  is  really  costing  them,  they  will  call  a  halt  to  it. 
The  quickest  way  to  bring  that  about  is  to  spread  the 
word  among  your  friends  and  neighbors. 


f^finted  i>' 


America’s  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 

Company  names  on  request  through  this  magazine 


S.A. 


Cincinnati’s  BIG  new  evening  paper  has 


ALABAMA 

INDIANA 

NEBRASKA 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

ALASKA 

IOWA 

NEVADA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

ARIZONA 

KANSAS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

TENNESSEE 

ARKANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

NEW  MEXICO 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

COLORADO 

LOUISIANA 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

CONNECTICUT 

MAINE 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

VIRGINIA 

DELAWARE 

MARYLAND 

OKLAHOMA 

WASHINGTON 

GEORGIA 

MISSISSIPPI 

OREGON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

IDAHO 

MONTANA 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WYOMING 

None  of  the  37  states  listed  above  has  a  daily 


newspaper— morning  or  evening— with  a  circulation  as  large  as 


The  Cincinnati  Post-'-'TiMES-STAR 


Total  net  paid  daily  circulation  now  265,831 


(ABC  Pub.  Stat.  9  30  58. 


SCRIPPS-  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  Wor/d-Te/egrom  i  The  Sun 

aEVELAND . Press 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Citizen 

CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Post  i  Times. Star 


KENTUCKY  .  .  .  Kentucky  edition, 
Cincinnati  Post  S  Times. Star 


KNOXVILLE  . 


News-Senline/ 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  News  EVANSVILLE . 'mss 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Horald  HOUSTON . °mst 

MEMPHIS . Press  Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . ’’m" 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorciol  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . T  bene 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Hero'  Post 


General  Advertising  Department,  330  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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